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me to procure the death of their husbands you would be 
terrified,’ 
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Foreword 


‘May they be as nothing those who attack my Name, my 
Effigies, the Images of my Double, my Foundation ... 

‘They will be deprived of their Name, of their Double, of 
their Ka, of their Bai, of their Kim .. .* 

(Inscription on a stele of execration and curses against the 
violators of tombs: sepulchres of the Valley of the Kings. The 
original French translation was by the late Dr. J. C. Mardrus.) 

T his book does not claim to present any message from the beyond, nor 
does it offer any rule of life founded upon a revelation. 

The interpretations given of magical texts do not support any occult 
or theosophical doctrine such as are sometimes to be found in works on 
magic. 

This is, moreover, no work of philosophy in which beliefs, w'hose origins 
are lost in the night of time, are examined in the light of the systems of 
Descartes, Hegel or J. P. Sartre and in which the psychology of the magician 
is appraised solely according to our methods of reasoning. 

This book, in fact, presents simply a page in the history of comparative 
religions. 

Magical rites are here described as scenes in a drama of many vicissitudes, 
and they are described in the setting in w’hich they arose. Furthermore, the 
author has endeavoured to deduce from these rites certain of their funda¬ 
mental laws and to reveal their successive aspects in various countries and 
throughout the centuries. 

This story of magic is, indeed, addressed to all those who are interested 
in the more curious aspects of history and in the profound significance of 
those beliefs which are the expression of Man’s dearest dreams. 

In these pages there is no mention of transcendence or of immanence, of 
things *in themselves’ or ‘by themselves*, of ‘alterity* or of ‘ipseity’, of 
‘finiteness’, or of ‘egocentrism’. Such abstract terms would strike very false 
notes during an incantation. 

In magic-“be it Egyptian, Chaldean, Jewish, Phoenician, Persian, 
Graeco-Oriental, Arab, Hindu, Chinese, Tibetan, Siberian, Indonesian, or 
pre-Columbian American - everything is a matter of image, of colour, of 
rhythm, of sonority, of movement. The abstract, that product of Greek 
genius ~ and w^hich dominates all our classical tradition - is alien to it. 
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FOREWORD 


Betv^ een a paragraph of Descartes’ Discours de la Methode and a magical 
formula there blazes out the same sort of contrast as between a Bach fugue 
and the chant of a snake-charmer or the singsong of a caravaneer. 

Before we enter the circle of magic, we must, then, as though in a prelim¬ 
inary act of purification, cast aside our methods of reasoning, their logic and 
their mathematical inflexibility (which are, anyway, the product of a human¬ 
ism which is alien to most of mankind) and, with our minds and spirits open 
to all the exhalations of the Beyond, transport ourselves into the deep shadows 
of an Egyptian temple, into the eerie solitude of a graveyard at night, into 
the intoxicating exuberance of a tropical forest that shudders to the 
hallucinating throb and pulsation of the tomtoms. 

We must accustom ourselves to a w^orld where dreams are sometimes 
merged into everyday life, where mysterious links are forged between 
‘that w'hich is above and that which is below’, between men and inanimate 
things, links as unaccountable as those wdiich unite twins who, when 
hundreds of miles apart, may die of the same affection.^ 

The JVorld of Adagic, Animism 

Magic arose in a world where animist conceptions held sway, a w'orld 
wdiere all beings, men and gods, stars and rocks, trees and animals, possessed 
a soul, or, more exactly, several souls. 

A European said one day to a missionary, ‘It can’t be very diflicult for 
you to proN’e to your Negroes that their totems exist only in their imagina¬ 
tions, since their offerings of milk, meat or fruit are to be found still in 
place the next day, intact, not consumed.’ The missionary replied, ‘Such a 
reasoning on my part w'ould be proof of absolute ignorance of the magical 
spirit and of the nature of the gods. The offering that is wafted toward the 
divinities is not the milk, the meat or the fruit that you and I partake of, it is 
the subtle effluvium which emanates from these things, the odour, the haze 
that shimmers over everything in the heat of the day, it is their soul (to use a 
word which expresses the concept as closely as our language allows), a 
subtle soul, no doubt, but never an immaterial one, and one belonging to the 
superior w^orld, the ethereal and far-off world where gods and genii move 
and have their being.’ 

‘It is when the victim breathes forth his last breath,’ says Homer {Odyssey^ 
iii, 450 and Iliad^ iii, 294) ‘that the sacrifice is accomplished.’ 

The ‘immaterial’, the ‘pure spirit’, and also the ‘void’ make their appear¬ 
ance after a very long evolution and then only among certain peoples and as 
a consequence of a very prolonged process of abstraction. 

^ ‘Marseilles, loth January, 1956 (France-Press) . . . Michael Chillsom, aged 17, a sailor on 
board the British merchantman Alhama, received a message announcing the death of his twin 
brother; at that very minute he felt a very sharp pain in his chest and collapsed struck down by 
the same affection to which his brother had succumbed hundreds of miles away from the ship. A 
report was sent to the British Consulate-General.’ {JBcho 4u Mmc^ H.1.56.) 
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The Plurality of Souls 

Our belief in the unity and permanence of the Ego, in the existence and 
in the survival of the soul (which moreover is very far from being universal) 
makes it rather difficult and awkward for us to penetrate into those animisl 
conceptions which lie at the basis of magic. When a prey to violent emotions 
or when he had accomplished impetuous movements, Man, in very ancient 
times, was led to recognize a soul everywhere that unusually rapid pulsations 
were felt in his arteries. Furthermore, a shadow follows the body, a sigh 
escapes from the lips of a dying man, apparitions, like those of real beings, 
haunt the sleeper's dreams. 

In the most ancient phase we know of Egyptian religion there were as 
many souls as there were centres of activity recognized in tlie human body. 
In the early days of Egyptian history (texts from the pyramid of Unas, 
fifth dynasty, about 2600 b.c.) there may be still recognized: 

The ka that we call the ‘double’, a reproduction of the body. At the body’s 
death, the ka resumed its owm independent existence, but it could not 
survive without a magical support in the shape of the mummy or statue of 
the deceased. ‘The ka embellishes the name,' 

The ikh or ikhu^ the ‘luminary’, of the same essence as fire and the stars, 
which w'as wafted off towards the igneous region above the sky. 

The niwu or ‘breath’, exhaled when a dying man breathed his last. 

The bai or ‘soul-bird’ which the dead man still holds in his arms in the 
funerary paintings. The bai is sometimes shown in the form of a bird with 
human head and arms and offering the mummy a veil, the hieroglyphic sign 
for ‘wind’ and ‘breath’. 

The khaibit^ the black shadow which, at night, came forth from the 
tomb. 

The name by whose magic power these various souls were kept united 
and which emerges from the body at the moment of death. ‘My name 
is departed, I have gone away’ is written upon the sarcophagus of 
Hr-Hatep. 

Moreover the gods possessed, by right of their divine nature, a vita! ffuid, 
the sa^ which they communicated to the Pharaoh - their son among men ~ 
on the day of his enthronement and by the contact of hands on the nape of 
the neck. This acted, it would seem, on the nervous centres and indicates a 
rather surprising anatomical knowledge for such ancient times. 

The Jews had three words to designate the soul: 

Ruach the ‘breath’, later called ruach ha qedesh and, in the New Testa- 
men t,/7n^z^/wa hagiony the Holy Ghost. The term applies to man and to God, 
but not to animals. 

Nepesh^ originally ‘mouth’ or ‘throat’ and then ‘breath’ and, finally, 
‘living being’: cf. our expression a ‘town of 100,000 souls', 

Neshamah^ ‘breath’, ‘vital respiration*, and then ‘seat of the feelings’. 
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The difference in meaning of these terms, which may have been originally 
clear enough, became in historical times much less marked titan was in 
Egypt that of tlie words for the various sorts of souls. 

Among the Greeks, there w^as the ‘breath* {pneuma)^ the ‘heart’ (etur), 
and the diaphragm {phren). At death the ‘shadow’ (skia) remained in the 
tomb wdiile the ‘double’ (eiddlon) retired to Hades, the Land of the Dead. 
The psuchl^ the ‘soul-butterfly’ of the painted vases, might flutter about 
here and there in the air. 

The Laotian sorcerers recognize various different souls, the most important 
of which are seated respectively on the head and on each of the shoulders.^ 

The Karens of Burma have seven souls, tlje Malagasy three, while both 
Eskimo and Fijians have two.^ 

In the secret teacliings of Tibetan Buddhism a human being is composed 
of a multitude of ‘lives’ which flow' on and are constantly, indefinitely, 
transformed. These guests of Man’s inner self enter him and leave him, 
turn and turn about. Formerly they lived, they are dead, they return to 
life, and they will pass aw^ay again. 

We shall see, in the chapter devoted to the magic of incantation, that the 
bundle of energies, the multiplicity of souls, making up a being may become 
dissociated under the influence of a magic chant in w hich his secret name 
is sung. 

Man has conceived all creation after his own image. The jackal, the 
sycamore, the springs, the sun itself experience, like him, feelings of benevo¬ 
lence or hatred; they suffer and they rejoice, they are grateful and they are 
vindictive. Sometimes, even, men have thought of themselves as miniature 
editions of the w^orld wdiich, in its immensity, embraces the earth, the sky, 
the waters. Man is a ‘microcosm’, a little world. Each of his organs is linked 
with a corresponding organ of the ‘macrocosm’ of the w'orld on its liuge 
scale. This is the Kadmon^ ‘The Old Adam’ of the Qabalah, in w'hom 
exist the ten sephiroth or elements of creation. In similar fashion, according 
to the axiom of the alchemists ‘wdiat is below is linked with that which is 
above’. 

Diversity of Beliefs 

The social anthropologists have not yet been able, despite their efforts at 
systematization, to find among all peoples a common stock of beliefs which 
pass through the same stages of evolution. Fundamental differences separate 
beliefs. 

Here are two examples taken from among thousands relating to theories 
(a) of sacrifice and (f) of royalty. 

(i) Sacrificial communion (vide p. 82 et seq.) practised in India, 

' H. Deydier: Lokdpala, p. 207. 

* Vide: G. Foucart, Esquisse d*une mUhode dans Vhistoire des relij^ions. 
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Australia, and pre-Columbian America, did not exist in Egypt or in Chaldea 
where alimentary offerings maintained the life of the gods. 

(2) The Pharaoh, of divine blood, became, through the magical rite of 
enthronement, the son of all the gods of Egypt. He was a god comparable 
with the kings of Laos and of Cambodia, the emperors of Japan, whereas 
the sovereigns of Chaldea and Assyria were vicars of the gods and although 
they were, without doubt, powerful and formidable, they remained men, as 
human as the basest slave. 

If certain beliefs are common to highly evolved peoples, it is not possible 
to trace the general line of such evolution. No one has yet been able to 
determine if such peoples as the Pygmies have remained at a ‘primitive’ 
stage or if their present-day culture is the result of degeneracy. 

Magic and Magi 

This rapid outline of beliefs on the intimate nature of beings is enough 
to make us guess what are the ends and means of magic. They may, in 
fact, be defined as the possibility of influencing by rites (revealed, it is said, 
by the gods) the visible or invisible beings which people the earth and the 
waters, the abyss and the sky. 

Indeed, the gods themselves, reigned over the world not by their strength 
alone (which was less than that of the giants, the titans or primitive monsters) 
but thanks to their magic powers. ‘Of the sons of Kronos, Zeus was the 
eldest and the wisest’, says Horner.^ 

Sometimes they conferred upon some privileged mortal a part of this 
knowledge - either by word, or by a talisman or by a writing found, in 
miraculous fashion either after a dream or at the foot of a divine statue in a 
temple. 

Magic, Magus, MAG in Hebrew^ in the Books of the Prophets, in the 
thirty-ninth chapter of Jeremiah, figures in the train of the King of Babylon, 
during the capture of Jerusalem, the ‘Rab Mag’ or Great Magus, Nergal 
Seretser. 

This title seems to have come from a Median tribe, of non-Ary an stock, 
which with other, and Aryan tribes, in ancient times peopled Media, a 
country situated to the south of the Caspian Sea and to the north of the 
Persian Gulf, a land that was later conquered by the Persians. Some writers 
maintain that the Medes were of Turanian origin. 

The Magi constituted a sacerdotal caste. The town of Hagmatana (now 
Ramadan) was called by the Greeks ‘Ecbatana of the Magi’. Among the 
Magi were interpreters of dreams, magicians, astrologers and sacrificers. 
Without their assistance, the king alone could offer up sacrifices. Their 
religion, known as Mazdaism, was one of the noblest and most exalted of 

^ Iliad, xiii, 355. 

* D 3 l perhaps to be compared with the Assyrian Mahhu. 

B 
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all the cults of antiquity. The religion was set forth in the Avesta or 'Law\ 
written originally upon a thousand ox-hides. In Mazdaism the world is 
conceived as being incessantly tlie object of a struggle between Ahuramazda, 
the ‘Living Light’, and a God of Evil, Angra-Manyu who, with the Darvends, 
rules on the Mountain of Darkness. The lives of the Magi were austere and 
their morals pure. They were robed in white and slept upon beds of leaves 
while their food w^as made up of green vegetables, cheese and bread. They 
claimed that the gods appeared to them, for the atmosphere is full of phan¬ 
toms which, like a vapour, penetrate into the eyes of those whose vision is 
pure. Diog. Lacrt. Proem,^ 6 ^ cited by Fr. Festugiere in the Rdvdlation 
d'Hermes Trismegiste^ p. 34.) The Magi tolerated no idols and maintained 
on the summits of their terraced towers (like the ziqqurats of Chaldea) tlie 
cult of the Fire which must never be extinguished. 

In Chaldea there were also Magi w'ho learned the science of the heavenly 
bodies. During the Babylonian captivity there was a constant interchange 
of ideas between these Magi and the Israelites. 

During the dynasty of the Achaemenidae, Mazdaian priests, known as 
the ‘Magi of the West’ and called by the Greeks Maguseans, settled in the 
western parts of Iran - from Mesopotamia as far as the Aegean Sea. The 
ideas of these men are to be found in the writings of the Greek philosophers 
and in Graeco-Roman civilization. 

Later on, as the Magi or Kings of the Epiphany, these priests appear in 
Christian tradition - perhaps as some legacy of the Babylonian captivity; 
the passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew (chap, ii, 1-12) reads: 

‘. . . there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, where is he 
that is born King of the Jews } for we have seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him . . . and lo, the star which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where the young child was. When 
they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And when they 
were come into the house, they saw the young child with Mary his mother, 
and fell down and worshipped him: and when they had opened their 
treasures they presented unto him gifts: gold, and frankincense and myrrh.’ 
A dream warned them of Herod’s plans for their destruction and they 
returned home by another way. According to some traditions, once they 
had reached their own country they were converted by St. Thomas and 
spread the gospel in Iran. 

On the ancient monuments where they are depicted, the Magi, clad in 
Persian costume, do not wear the royal tiara but the Phrygian cap. The idea 
of the royalty of the Magi or ‘wise men* is not expressed in the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church but it appears only in the apocryphal scriptures. 
They became kings indeed so that messianic prophecies might be fulfilled, 
for in Psalm Ixxii it is stated: ‘The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall 
bring presents: the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts.’ 
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In a seventh-century MS. (preserved in tlie Bibliothtque Nationale of 
Paris) they are called ‘Bithisarea*, ‘Melchior’ and ‘Gathaspa’. A fifteenth- 
century Italian author calls them ‘Caspar’, ‘Balthasar’ and ‘Melchior’. In 
Armenian and Syrian legends (where their number is twelve) other names are 
attributed to them. 

‘Balthazar’ is probably the Assyrian name Belsar-usur, that is, ‘May the 
God Bel protect the King’. ‘Melchior’ is ‘God of Light’ in Hebrew (i.e. 
melek aur). ‘Caspar’ is thought to be derived from the Indian ‘Gudnapar’. 
Some authors have suggested that the three Magi-Kings may represent the 
three ‘races’ of Shem, Ham and Japhet. 

The date of their arrival in Bethlehem is not recorded, that of 2^ Decem¬ 
ber as the Feast of the Nativity appears to have been chosen by Pope 
Liberius (352-6) because the day had been earlier that of the festival of the 
‘unconquered god*, Mithras, a divinity of Persian origin whose cult, wide¬ 
spread through the Roman Empire, seemed, for a time, to be triumphing 
over Christianity. During the fourth century, the Eastern Churches cele¬ 
brated on 6 January the birth of the Messiah, his ‘manifestation’ (Epiphany) 
to the Magi and also his baptism. 

It may be noted that these Magi, priests and kings in the Christian 
tradition, are no longer practisers of magic. How^ever, their names, like 
those of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, retained a magic power. Proof of 
this is afforded by a talisman-brooch found near Devizes in Wiltshire, 
where the names are written thus ‘Jaspar, Melchysar, Baptizar’ and associated 
with the cabalistic w^ord AGLA,^ 

The Plan of the Work: the Three Forms of Magic: the Great Days of Magic: 
the Magical Spirit and Setting 

The immeasurable diversity of beliefs current among various peoples 
and in various ages might, at first sight, justify a study of magical rites and 
their history on a geographical basis. But such a method of exposition would 
entail a scattering of the subject-matter wdiich w^ould adversely affect the 
clarity of the text because of undeniable similarities, of frequent repetitions 
and of a lack of general views. It has, therefore, seemed preferable - while 
stressing in passing what may be called ‘ethnical’ peculiarities - to adopt a 
classification based on the three forms of magic arranged according to the 
means employed, i.e.: 

(a) Sympathetic Magic, 

(b) Incantation Magic. 

(c) The Magic of Talismans, Amulets and Pantacles.^ 

^Vide Marqu^s-Rivi^re, Amukttes^ pantacks et talismans^ p. 158, published by Payot, Paris. 
With regard to the word Agla vide p. 112. 

* It is hardly necessary to mention that this classification is only a convenient means of exposi¬ 
tion. The three forms of magic have always been, in all ages and among all peoples, closely 
ntertwined and linked together. 
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A consideration of the main laws governing these three forms of magic 
will be the subject of the first part of the book. 

The second part will be devoted to a short history of magic. We 
shall deal at some length with a few notable events, with some texts 
of first-rate importance, such as the appearance, with the development 
of Christianity, of the devil and his infernal followers; books of spells or 
of alchemy, famous witchcraft trials, the black mass and treatises on 
occultism. 

In the third part we shall endeavour to reply to tw'O questions almost 
always raised in any discussion about magic: 

(a) I low can such strange, and sometimes terrifying, rites grow up in 
a human society ? 

(/>) How much ‘reality’ is there in magic ‘powers’? Have the ‘miracu¬ 
lous’ (or at least abnormal) effects of magical practices or those of 
sorcery, been sometimes confirmed by reliable evidence after 
methodical checking of this evidence? 

In our reconstruction of the magical ‘atmosphere’ we shall try to discover 
the changing face of truth as it has been seen in different ages and countries 
by a priest of Heliopolis, a fakir at Benares, a Spanish cabalist, a Tibetan 
initiate of esoteric Buddhism. Their modes of thought are very far removed 
from ours, so we shall discount our so-called civilized and Occidental, 
twentieth-century point of view'. We shall see that there are mysterious 
concordances between the phantasms of hallucination, the figures in a 
dream and certain organic lesions. A flickering glimmer wall be projected 
into the chasm wdthin us where the obscure life of the subconscious is 
lived out. 

We shall be able to marvel as long as we like at certain strange yet well- 
established facts - the immunity from cuts and w^ounds of an Aissawa, the 
second sight or ‘television’ of a Laotian bonze, the powers of a snake- 
charmer, the accomplishment of a prediction which some people thought 
they could read in the Great Pyramid. We shall just admit these facts wdthout 
seeking to explain them. Mystery sometimes recedes but it still remains with 
us. The real scientific spirit does not exclude an admission of ignorance in a 
field which is not accessible to our researches. 

Instead of ‘absolute truth’ - for ever elusive - we shall be able to 
examine the spiritual value of magic (especially that of ancient Egypt) by 
measuring the distance covered from the time of the dim, dark Beyond 
described in the Song of the Harper - a region as disconsolate as that 
pictured in the eleventh book of the Odyssey-to the luminous dwelling 
described in the Book of the Dead and in the Orphic Tablets which 
read like a foretaste of the Messianic hopes confirmed by the words of 
Christ. 
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Since certitude is lacking we will allow ourselves to be lulled for a few 
minutes by the nostalgic accents of the incantations, all instinct with Oriental 
poetical feeling wdiich for millenia have charmed the age-old dreams of 
mankind. 
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Figure i. The Hebrew Magical Square of Saturn 




PART ONE 


I 

Sympathetic Magic 

SACRED AND PROFANE RITES; THE GREAT LAWS OF 
SYMPATHETIC MAGIC 

The Spells of the Spirit of Darkness 

L et us go back, in our imagination, very far in time, more than four 
thousand years back, to the banks of the Nile, between the eastern 
arm of the Delta and the Libyan Hills, to the north of Memphis, to 
the great sanctuary of On, the town wdiose mystical names were ‘Sky of 
Egypt’ and ‘Dwelling Place of the God Ra’ (Pa-Ra) wdiich the Greeks 
translated as Heliopolis, the ‘City of the Sun’.^ 

Along the avenue of sphinxes which leads to two obelisks, one of which 
bears the name of the Pharaoh Utsertsen I, let us walk towards the great 
courtyard of the temple and approach the sacred pool, the symbol and the 
image of the circular river along wdiich during the day the sun travels and 
during the night the stars. 

The priests, who have long searched the heavens, have chosen this day 
as the most favourable for the great magic rite of the cult of the Sun, 

The procession now emerges from the temple: 

Ils suivent la Bari, que portent les pontifes 
d’Amun-Ra, le grand dieu conducteur du Soleil.^ 

The hari^ the boat so often pictured in temple and tomb, bore in its centre 
the naos where shone the solar disk adorned with polychrome wings and 
divine attributes and equipped with a wdiole armoury of talismans: the z^a, 
the protecting eye; the crux ansata; the hand-all symbols of safeguard. 
On both sides dog-faced monkeys or baboons, as each morning, acclaim the 
sun, their open hands turned towards the east. 

The priests perambulate all round the boat and for the number of times 
prescribed by the rituals. Purificatory smoke rises from the incense-burners. 

The boat is launched upon the waters of the sacred pool. The priests 
have climbed aboard and have seized the poles that push the boat forward. 

^ ‘And Pharaoh called Joseph’s name Zaphnath-pa-ancah; and he gave him to wife Asenath 
the daughter of Potipherah priest of On.’ (Genesis, xli, 45.) Zaphnnth-pa-aneah means ‘Support 
of Life’. 

® From the poem by Josd-Maria de H^r^dia: ‘They follow the Bari, carried by the pontiffs of 
Amen-Ra, the great god leader of the Sun.* 


^3 
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Sometimes the Pharaoh himself stands erect at the prow. He is adorned with 
his amulets, he wears the pshent or crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. In 
his right hand he holds the hunting javelin. 

The boat is moving along on the water, but now there comes towards 
it an image of cardboard and wood, the figure of a monster towed by 
priests. It is the hippopotamus Sit or the serpent Apapi, or the crocodile 
Sovku, gods of the shadows and of chaos. The spirit of evil tries to overturn 
the boat and to throw the solar disk down into the abyss. 

But, with a thrust of his spear the king, or the priest, pierces the monster, 
which drifts away. The boat goes on its triumphant course. During all the 
rites, formulae of magical incantation are chanted to assure a victory that 
would be made permanent in writing. 

While tlie rite is being performed on the temple pool and on the sem¬ 
blance, high up above, and in reality, on the celestial river, during the hours 
when tlie shadows struggle to devour the sun (for it has become a body 
without a soul since it has traversed the Mouth of the Fissure during the 
perilous voyage in the Dw'elling of the Night) the luminary is able to attain 
the mountain from behind wdiich it bursts forth each morning, rejuvenated, 
under the name of Ra-Harmakuit, the Rising Sun, joyously acclaimed by 
the choir of baboons. 

*The war of Harmakis and Sit,' v'rites Maspero (in his History of the 
Peoples of the Orient^ vol. i, p. 200), ‘is recounted and illustrated in full on 
the walls of the sanctuary of Edfu Temple.’ In one of the scenes representing 
an episode in the struggle, Har Iludiii (another form of Horns Harmakuit, 
‘the Horus of the twin Mounts of the West and the East’) going in front of 
Harmakis, transfixes the crocodile with his spear. Facing this scene, Horus, 
Isis and Thoth, hold in their hands the bonds of the vanquished, the partisans 
of Sit. It was this cosmic victory that was renewed at fixed dates, by the 
magic ceremonies on the temple’s pool. 

It was the power of sympathetic magic which was used in this rite to aid 
the gods in their victory. Such power is attested by the Book of what is in 
the Duat or Other IVorld^ one of the works placed (together with the Book of 
Gates and the Book of the Two Ways) under the heads of mummies and which 
describes the journey of the sun through the land of shadows and terror. 
In this scripture there is recorded for the seventh of the hours of the night... 
‘Thus are made the enchantments of the god Sem Sa, they act and repel 
Apapi far from the sun in the western region . . and the book continues: 
‘They act likewise in the same fashion on earth. He who knows this is of 
them who are in the boat of the sun, in heaven and on earth.’ 

The enchantments and spells cast upon the simulacra on the temple’s 
pool - the image of the celestial river - have for their effect the repulsion 
of the serpent Apapi (or the hippopotamus Sit, or the crocodile Sovku) 
from the solar boat, there far aw^ay upon the waters of the west ‘just as they 
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did on earth*. The temple rite influenced the course of the world, it assured 
the survival of the world and its duration despite the forces of destruction 
always lying in wait. 

However, for a magic act to have a real effect, one condition is indispens¬ 
able. Indeed, all the practices would have been vain had not the simulacra 
been linked with the being or object they represent. In order to fulfil this 
condition, the images must contain in them something of the real being. For 
this reason a parcel of the sun*s radiation was captured as near as possible to 
the heavens, that is to say on the copper-sheathed tip of a pyramid, the hen 
whose hieroglyph is surmounted by the solar phoenix that was on the summit 
of an obelisk.^ To catch the rays, the substance of the sun, so as to im¬ 
pregnate the boat of Ra, was the object of the obelisks. Tlie emplacement 
of the ben is still clearly visible on the obelisk of Luxor. The simulacrum 
of the serpent, the hippopotamus or the crocodile carried in a cavity of the 
belly bits of scales, or teeth, horns, skin or hair, or again, the image was 
smeared with blood, fat, and spittle. 

While the great ceremony on the sacred pool was performed at dates 
fixed by the astrologers, a more simple and less elaborate magical rite was 
provided for each occasion on which an eclipse, heavy storm-clouds or 
sand-storms came to veil the face of the sun and such a rite was even part of 
the daily magic ritual observed at noon and at night in the Theban temple. 
The ancient Egyptians were for ever obsessed with the idea of the ‘death of 
the sun*. ‘An image of Apapi in the form of a horrible crocodile or of a 
serpent of many coils was fashioned out of w^ax and on this in ink was 
written the name of the demon*. {Vide Chapter 2. ‘The Magic of the Name.*) 
‘This figure was wrapped in black hair and placed in a papyrus sheath on 
which was repeated the inscription. Then the priest spat upon it, hacked at 
it with a flint knife and threw it on the ground. Afterwards he placed his left 
foot upon it and the ceremony ended with the figure being burned over a 
fire fed with dried plants . . . the wicked enemies suffered the effect of the 
chastisement inflicted upon their images as though it had been applied 
directly to them. They fled away and the god of the sun, Ra, triumphed 
once more.’ {Vide E. A. Wallis Budge, On the Hieratic Papyrus of Nesi- 
Amsu^ a Scribe in the Temple of Amen-Ra at Thebes - about 305 B.C., referred 
to by Frazer in the Golden Bough and by Freud in his Totem and Taboo.) 

In a land far distant from Egypt and many centuries after the Pharaohs, 
a comparable piece of sympathetic magic - on w hich may depend the course 
and even the life of a star - is depicted in the Lost Continent^ the film of 
Leonardo Bonzi’s expedition. We are shown a marriage ceremony among 
the Djraks, the ‘head-hunters* of Borneo, It is not just natural ferocity that 

^ And also, maybe, on the summit of the pyramids. We may stress the fact that in sacred 
architecture, the smallest details have a magic part to play. We may suppose that the figures of 
animals depicted on the walls of prehistoric grottoes served to secure luck in the chase when 
magic rites of enchantment were there performed. 
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urges the Dyaks to bring home the severed heads of their enemies. Such 
skulls serve in lunar rites. The moon, indeed, is a head without a body, 
which lives, declines, revives turn and turn about. This Dyak moon can be 
compared with the ancient Egyptian sun which was a prey to the perils of 
the night or of an eclipse. The moon of Borneo, as formerly that of Carthage, 
‘inspires and governs the loves of men’. In their magical dance, virgins 
bearing skulls imitate the circular course of the luminary and their move¬ 
ments reproduced in the sky assure, as in the Heliopolitan rite, the victory 
of the moon threatened in its divine life by the malefic demons of the 
shadows. During the marriage feast a few grains of rice are placed between 
the teeth of the sacred skull and this food serves to fortify the moon. In 
return, the moon protects the loves of the newly-wedded and renders their 
union fruitful. 

The Laws of Sympathetic Magic 

If we consider these two rites, that of ancient Egypt (one of the earliest 
rites of enchantment we know of-the French word envoutement^ by the 
way, is derived from the Latin vultus^ a ‘visage’) and that of Borneo, a lunar 
rite still practised in our days, we may deduce from them two fundamental 
laws of sympathetic magic: 

(cz) Like attracts like; and 

{b) The law known as that of ‘contagion’. 

Every living body remains bound up with every fragment, every secre¬ 
tion which may have been removed from it (e.g. hair of the head or the body, 
nails, teeth, fat, saliva, blood) and suffers from any violence offered to such 
parts of itself. 

Thus we have the almost universal belief that such portions detached from 
ourselves must, by burying or burning, be withdrawn from all attempts at 
sorcery. The Pythagoreans effaced the impressions left by their bodies on 
their beds. In the traditions of ancient Mexico ‘hair, nails, excretions still 
belong in a certain sense to the individual from which they came, as do 
clothing or other property, and for such reasons these objects are placed in 
the grave of the deceased’. (Th. W. Daniel, Magie et Science secrete^ p. 79.) 

We shall see also, later on, that every individual is closely linked with his 
shadow. It is part of him. 

Blood is particularly efficacious in magical rites. Julius Capitolinus, an 
historian of the fourth century a.d., recounts in his History of Augustus 
that Faustina, the wife of Marcus Aurelius, after having one day watched 
some gladiators pass by, conceived for one of them so violent a passion that 
she fell sick and so remained for a considerable time. Finally, she confessed 
her plight to her husband. Chaldean soothsayers consulted by the emperor 
declared that after the gladiator had been slain Faustina must bathe in his 
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blood and then enjoy her husband’s embraces. This advice was followed. 
The empress’s passion was assuaged - but she gave birth to Commodus! 

Blood is not just, like nails and hair, a constituent of the human body, it is 
its vital principle. Hence the part played by blood in sacrifice. It was in 
order to nourish and fortify their gods, and not from sheer cruelty, that the 
Aztecs smeared with human blood the faces of their statues, for blood is the 
substance most rich in ‘vital force’. In order that the god which is the sun 
might be able to conquer the shadows he must be each day nourished with 
‘precious water’, that is human blood. Cortes saw three hearts of human 
victims on the altar of the god Huitzilopochtli in the blood-splashed shrine 
of one of the great temples at Tenochtitlan. 

It is because blood is reserved for the divinity that in Cienesis ix, 3-6, 
Yahveh says to the patriarch Noah; ‘And every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you; even as the green herb I have given you all things. 
But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall yc not eat.’ 
Among Jews and Moslems, animals destined for human consumption must 
be slaughtered according to ritual prescriptions. 

Among nearly all peoples, in addition to this sacred character of blood 
as the principle of life, there persists an antique terror inspired by the blood 
of women. Frazer in the Golden Bough relates how in Uganda everything 
that touches a menstruating woman or a woman in childbirth must be 
destroyed. The Eskimo of Alaska, in similar circumstances, purify their 
eating utensils before using them themselves. An Australian Aborigine 
killed his wife wdien he learned she had slept on his mat while slie w'^as 
menstniating. He liimself died of terror within a fortnight.^ 

The Golden Bough gives several examples of the prohibitions wiiich, 
especially among more primitive peoples, are applied at the time of the first 
menstruation. In New Caledonia, among the Denes tribe, the girls, when 
they reach the age of puberty, are most careful to see that no one eats out of 
the same platter as themselves. On tlie appearance of the first menses their 
mothers and their close relations feed the girls, wiio must not themselves 
touch their food with their hands. 

In British Columbia, among the Nootkas, when a girl reaches the age of 
puberty, she is hidden from the sight of men for several days behind a mat 
screen. It is more or less the same in the Torres Straits Islands, where such 
isolation lasts from a fortnight to three months. 

At Manahiki, in the Society Islands, prohibitions of a like nature are 
applied to women after childbirth. 

Very curious details concerning blood magic can be found in those books 
which deal with magical survivals in civilized towms such as, for instance, in 

^ Wc mention, farther on, in the third part of this book dealing with ‘The Spirit and Setting of 
Magic* and when discussing the efficacy of rites, odier cases where persons who feel they have 
infringed the taboo arc struck with terror so that they die. 
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Rene Thimmy’s study entitled La Magie d. Paris^ chapter vii, ‘Les Piqueurs 
du Metro’. The author states that the ‘prickers’ whose doings for a time made 
news in the papers were not sadists but suppliers of blood to sorcerers. The 
piqueurs used a syringe with a very fine needle which they jabbed into 
passengers on the Paris underground railway. The blood was utilized for 
spells or in the rites of love-magic. In support of his contention Thimmy 
notes that some months earlier than the time of the piqueurs^ a chemist’s 
shop in the Batignolles district of Paris was burgled one night. Nothing 
was taken but some phials of blood sent in for analysis. Furthermore, only 
those phials were removed which, according to their labels, contained 
women’s blood. The same author refers to the malefice du sang or the 
‘baleful blood wizardry’ to which, it is said, fell victims, at the hands of a 
London magician, the Duke of Orleans, the eldest son of Louis-Philippe, 
and several members of the royal family. In the Night Side of Nature^ by 
G. Crowe, there is this reference to these events: ‘During a meeting with a 
cast-off mistress, she broke, by inadvertence, a glass of champagne he held 
in his hand. She collected the blood in a small bottle and dressed the cut 
finger with one of her handkerchiefs which she claimed as a souvenir.’ 
According to Ch. Lancelin, members of the reigning houses of Austria and 
Portugal w^ere also victims of similar spells. 

Although the careful observance of all the details of the rite is of the 
utmost importance w^e must, on the other hand, stress the fact that the moral 
worth, the beneficent or maleficent intention of the sorcerer in no w'ay 
affect the accomplishment of the rite. The same practices may just as well 
provoke an ill as cure it. The enchantment w^hich w ould assure the triumph 
of light over darkness and the survival of the organized w^orld (alw^ays 
menaced by the forces of chaos) does not differ from that which is designed 
to destroy or disfigure a female rival, permit of a vengeance being wreaked 
or an innocent person sacrificed. The preparatory purifications must be 
understood in a material, physiological sense. It is only much later on that 
such things are associated with the idea of moral purity. 

Enchantments and Cures 

A rite of enchantment consists essentially in the making of a doll, the 
dagyde (from the Greek dagos^ a doll), in the likeness of the victim and 
containing some nail parings, hair, portions of clothing belonging to him, 
and soaked with his sweat or blood. The enchantment is effected by piercing 
the doll with a needle in the ‘heart’ or the part of the body it is sought to 
affect in the victim. Again, the doll may be broken, wrapped and enveloped 
in an hermetically closed case and then ‘drowned’ or burned. 

The rite of enchantment we have described already and by which each 
day the Egyptian priests preserved the sun from the demons of the night, 
from eclipse or from storms, embodies just these essential practices. Now 
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here is the account by the historian Ibn Khaldun of an enchant¬ 

ment he saw performed in Moslem Egypt and accompanied by a wealth of 
accessory rites some of which belong to the magic of incantations. 

‘We saw with our eyes one of these magicians fashion the image of the 
person he desired to bewitch. The images were composed of materials 
whose properties bear a certain relation to the intention and design of the 
operator and which represent symbolically, for the purpose of uniting and of 
separating, the names and characteristics of him who must be the victim. 
The sorcerer then pronounces a few w^ords over the image ^\diich he has 
just placed before him and w'hich offers the real or symbolical representation 
of the person it is sought to bewitch. Then he blows with his breath and 
ejects from his mouth a portion of his saliva which has collected there while 
at the same time he vibrates the organs which serve to enunciate the letters 
of the maleficent formula.^ Then he holds, above the symbolical image, a 
cord, which he has brought for this purpose, and ties a knot in it to signify 
that he is acting with resolution or persistence and that he is making a pact 
with the demon who was his associate in the operation at the moment he 
spat and also to show that he is acting with the firm intention of consolidating 
the charm. To these proceedings and to these maleficent words is attached 
an evil spirit who, enveloped in spittle, comes fortli from the mouth of the 
operator. Several evil spirits then come down from it and the result is 
that the magician causes to drop towards his victim the knot that he 
wishes.’ 

In India the doll was bound, in the house of the sorcerer, to a stake between 
the cesspool and the wood-store and sprinkled for twelve days with ‘accursed 
oil* - probably that of the myrobalan. 

Sometimes the doll was replaced by bundles of refuse. 

In bewitchment, dust removed from human footprints was also utilized. 
This was thrown upon the fire while an imprecation was recited: 

‘Thou art the footprint of Vishnu sharpened by the earth w'hose point is 
Agni. He takes his w'ay along all the earth. From the earth we dispossess 
him who hates us, him w^hom w'e hate; may he cease to live, may his breath 
leave him!* 

Or, again, the wdzard may sit on the shadow of his victim and the shadow^, 
as we mentioned in our introduction, was, in ancient Egyptian belief, one 
of the souls of a man. The sorcerer w^ould w alk on the shadow^, trace upon it 
malefic marks and stab it.^ 

‘Thou who overtakest me in the direction of the shadow, thou who 
overtakest me between Agni and me, thou w^ho art here, I split thy root, 
mayest thou, henceforth, cast no shadow\*^ 

^ This power of vibrations provoked in the organs by the enunciation of formulae is to be 
found also in the Indian theory of prana, vide p. 98. 

* From Louis Chochod, OccuUisme et magie en Extreme-Orient, p. 63, and Solangc Lcmaitrc, 
Le Mystere de la mart dans Ics religions d*Ask, p. 7. 
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Jean Feuga remembered this rite of bewitchment on the shadow when he 
wrote Kalao^ one of the stories in his book Haute Men 

‘(This footprint) was that of a foot both light and short, as though the 
thief who had walked on the shadow had been a woman . . / (P. 182.) 

Enchantment has existed at all times. Hippopotamus statuettes represent¬ 
ing the monsters of the shades and found in Egyptian tombs of the early 
dynasties are pierced with the flint knives of the sorcerers. The Pharaoh 
Rameses III was the victim of bewitchment. In the sixteenth century, John 
‘the Good’, son of King Philip IV, was bewitched by Robert of Artois 
with the help of Henri de Sagebran of the Order of the Holy Trinity. 
During the time of the ‘League’ in France, King Henri III was bewitched 
by the Duchess of Montpensier. The w’oman Voisin, the notorious poisoner, 
gave M. de Prade ‘a figure in virgin wax representing Mme Leferon. The 
figure, enclosed in a tin box, was to be warmed from time to time and this 
would cause the lady’s heart to soften.’ {Vide Funck-Brentano, Le Drame 
des Poisons^ p. 138.) 

A comparable rite is described by Prosper M^rimee in his Chronique du 
regne de Charles IX: ‘She threw into the flame a few pinches of an odoriferous 
powder while pronouncing some barbarous words and making signs of the 
cross. With trembling hands the lady then took the wax image and, holding 
it above the chafing-dish, she said in a voice choked with emotion: 

‘ “Just as this wax softens and burns in the flame of this chafing-dish, 
O Bernard Mcrgy, may thy heart soften and burn with love for me.” ’ 

Pierre Benoit’s novel Aina is written round the theme of bewitchment. 
The rites described are quite in accordance with magical traditions. The 
heroine, indeed, makes use of a graduated needle, a modern improvement, 
which permits of fixing a precise time for the effect of the rite. Pierre Very, 
in his novel Goupy mains-rouges (which some years ago was made into a film), 
mentions a sordid peasant’s hut containing a whole collection of dagydes. 
Such figures, used in bewitchment, are today much sought after by collectors. 

In his book, Envouteurs^ Guerisseurs et Mages (p. 179 et seq., Editions de 
France, 1936),^ Teddy Legrand introduces us into an ancient dwelling, in 
the shadow of the church of Saint Jacques-la-Boucherie. It is the residence of 
a rather strange ‘sage’... ‘old, blind in one eye, dirty, ill-shaven, dressed in 
a sort of frock-coat which, once upon a time, had doubtless been scarlet in 
colour’, whom he introduces to us as Theobald Phanor: 

‘It would be boring and monotonous to describe all the objects in the 
really unique collection of dagydes and volts which he showed me. Some, 
however, made a special impression upon me and each of them is worth a 
few lines. 

‘One doll, delicately carved in beeswax, now yellow with age, was 

^ Extracts from this work appeared in the Parisian newspaper the Intransigeant and under the 
title of Dans les pas du Diable. 
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daintily dressed as a mignon of Henri IIIrd*s court: on its head was a bonnet, 
a sword was by its side, the collar of the Order of the Holy Ghost was 
round its neck... it was a likeness of the all too charming Anne de Joyeuse 
and had been used by Ruggieri ... the left thigh of the image was still 
pierced by a long gold pin, 

‘Compared with this the eggs clumsily painted to resemble faces and fitted 
with curious wigs appeared coarse enough, nevertheless, the Vendean witch 
who had used them and had dented the shells here and there, had rendered 
her enemies paralytic, blind or insane. 

‘However, quite the most striking of these objects was a large doll 
representing - with remarkable fidelity - a certain pacifist statesman, an 
apostle of understanding between the peoples ... it was naked and displayed 
a gaping wound in the region of the heart... the heart whose weakness and 
then failure had put an end to a whole policy once praised and admired but 
which is now, by many, deplored as having been weak and utopian.* 

The author adds as a footnote: ‘African, Asiatic and even Polynesian 
instruments of enchantment are common in some private and public collec¬ 
tions. However, comparable objects used in France are very rare and much 
prized by collectors.* 

We may recall those occultists who, about the beginning of this century, 
engaged in a battle of bewitchment . . . Stanislas de Guaita and the Abb6 
Boutain (this latter was the ‘Dr. Johannes’ of Huysmans’s novel Lh-has\ 
Papus (Dr. Encausse) and Jules Bois. The two latter also fought a duel in 
the Pre-Catalan of the Bois de Boulogne. When setting out for the meeting, 
Bois got into a cab and the horse collapsed. He took another fiacre and it 
overturned. 

Each year the newspapers report some case of bewitchment. Thus, to 
take an example among many others, a recent article (3 January, 1955) by 
Alex Delpeyrou in the Maroc-Presse of Casablanca, was devoted to a certain 
‘amazing financier*. ‘What was his favourite occupation between two success¬ 
ful speculations.^ Why, black magic. He collected, so his friends said, 
photographs of his enemies and stuck pins into what represented the region 
of their hearts. The method, it would seem, was not very efficacious since 
the said enemies, it would appear, are just as numerous as before their 
portraits were “murdered**.* 

Photography, of course, offers us nowadays a means of bewitchment 
which our ancestors could not foresee. A photograph contains something 
of the individual represented, just as does his image reflected in the water. 
It has often been remarked how great is ilie repugnance of some African 
and Asiatic peoples from being photographed. Both men and women are 
averse from being ‘robbed of their image*. The explanation for this is the 
ever-present fear of some act of sorcery. 

There are many examples of bewitchment in Graeco-Latin literature. 
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In Euripides’ Stephanophoros the nurse busies herself with preparations 
for bewitchment . . .1 must have some token of him whom you love, a 
piece of his clothing, so that out of two loves one single desire may be 
made.’ 

The Second Idyll of Theocritus (The Sorceress) describes all the elements 
of the rite. 

The sorceress throws a handful of flour into the fire and says • . . T 
scatter the bones of Delphis . . . Delphis has tortured me and I bum this 
laurel on Delphis. Just as the laurel crackles and bums and its ash disappears, 
so the flesh of Delphis the Myndian is also consumed in the flame.’ 

The name ‘Delphis’ is connected with Delphi, the sacred place of Apollo, 
the god who in his primitive and plant form is the laurel.^ 

In later times this bush was sacred to Apollo. By burning the laurel it was 
Daphnis himself whom the sorceress devoted to the ardours of passion or 
the fires of fever. 

The fringe of the bewitched man’s mantle serves also in the rite of 
contagion: ‘Delphis has lost this fringe of his mantle, I tear it in pieces and 
cast it upon the fierce fire.’ 

Yet another practice of bewitchment: Tt is for thee that I crush this lizard.’ 
The lizard, the animal form of Apollo, the god of Delphi, survives in Apollo 
Sauroctonos. 

One would like to quote almost all of this Idyll that is a veritable ritual 
guide to Hellenic magic. Bewitchment is completed by means of philtres. 
‘The hippomanes (“Horse madness”) is an Arcadian plant. It makes the 
swift mares and fillies mad upon the mountains. May I see Daphnis, 
raving mad, also, enter this house when he comes out from the greasy 
wrestling-school . . . tomorrow I will bring thee a bitter potion. Thestylis, 
take the juice of these herbs, then run and rub it on the threshold of his house, 
that threshold to which all my body is still bound . . . spit upon it and say, 
“I rub the bones of Delphis”.’ 

To these various practices are added: 

The invocation of the gods (Selene and the malefic Hekate ‘who rises 
from amid the tombs of the dead’) which is susceptible of reinforcing the 
power of the magic acts. 

And also the recourse to an intermediary in whom is concentrated the 

^ The Greek divinities who, in the classical period, appear as men and women whose physical 
perfection has been immortalized in splendid sculpture, were, originally, adored as animal or 
plant forms. The niemory of this ancient state of things is perpetuated in the ‘nature epithets* (in 
reality ritual formulae), such as Hera boopis (Hera with cow*s eyes), Athene glaukopis (‘Athene 
with owl's eyes* and not as an erroneous but still persistent interpretation would have it, ‘Athene 
with bluish-green eyes'). Athenian coins bearing the effigy of Athene and the owl are in them¬ 
selves enough to support the right translation. The primitive divine form survived in the concept 
of an animal or plant associated with a god, thus the eagle of Zeus, the ram of Hermes, or even 
such animal or plant hunted or killed by the deity . . . Apollo sauroctonos (the killer of lizards), 
Artemis, the huntress of hinds. Later on, in connexion with ecstatic dances, we shall consider the 
zoolatric cults in the Greek Mysteries. 
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force generated by the magic rite according to a belief we shall describe 
later on in the chapter dealing with the magic of talismans. In Theocritus 
the ‘intermediary’ is the wagtail or inyx. Many animals were regarded as 
possessing magic power, especially the eerie denizens of the night, creatures 
with eyes that fascinate - the owl, the cat, the serpent. More difficult to 
explain is the choice of the graceful little bird known as the wagtail whose 
magical character was so marked among the Greeks that the word inyx is 
employed in Pindar’s Odes and in Xenophon’s Memorabilia to signify 
‘bewitchment’. 

In his Eighth Eclogue, Virgil describes a rite of sympathetic magic 
comparable with that in the Second Idyll of Theocritus. 

‘Amaryllis bring the lustral water. Bind bandages on to this altar. Burn 
male incense and rich verbena. I would try^, by a magical sacrifice, to make 
my lover’s reason fail. Nothing now is lacking here but the ritual words. 
O my enchantments, bring back, bring back Daphnis to this place. Enchant¬ 
ments can cause the moon to fall down from the sky. It was by enchantment 
that Circe transformed the companions of Ulysses. At the voice of the 
enchanter the malefic serpent dies in the fields.’ 

After she has thus affirmed her belief in the power of enchantments, the 
deserted mistress orders the sorceress to bind three bandages round the 
image of Daphnis and then to tie them in three knots while saying, ‘I tie 
the knots of Venus’. 

This belief in the power of knots is met with again in the beliefs of some 
Negro peoples and also in Islam. 

‘The same fire hardens this clay and melts this wax.’ The clay doll and the 
wax doll are thrown into the fire. 

‘Scatter the sacred flour’ {sacrificial rite) ‘and set ablaze with bitumen these 
branches of laurel. Cruel Daphnis bums me and I, in this laurel, I burn 
Daphnis.’ Here the magic bond is more clearly visible; the lover is called 
Daphnis, and in Greek the laurel-bush is daphne. 

After that, the objects left by Daphnis, the love-tokens, are buried under 
the threshold of his house. 

A comparable recourse to poisonous herbs from the region of Pontus 
allowed a sorcerer to change himself into a wolf, to conjure up the manes or 
spirits of the dead or to transfer wheat from one field to another. 

The last act of the ceremony is the disposal of the ashes which are thrown 
over the shoulder, without one looking round, into a stream. 

In his ‘Priapic Imprecations’ against the evil practices of Canidia and 
Sagana {Satiresy Book i, viii), Horace depicts two witches holding two 
enchanted images, ‘one in wool and the other in wax. That of wool, the 
larger, seemed to threaten the other with chastisement while the wax figure, 
in the attitude of a suppliant slave, seemed to be awaiting death.’ 

The witches scrape the earth with their nails and with their teeth set to 
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work tearing apart a black female lamb. They sprinkle the blood in a trench 
so as to consult the manes. Round about them appear serpents, demon 
bitches, while the moon turns blood-red. 

In the Fifth Epode, Canidia and Sagana kill a child slowly. It is buried 
up to its neck in a ditch and tormented with hunger made all the more 
unbearable by the sight of food placed out of its reach and renewed two or 
three times a day. The child's wasted marrow and desiccated liver were to 
be used in love-philtres. 

In the Golden Ass of Apuleius of Madaura (written in Latin in the second 
century a.d.) the maidservant, Fotis, the slave of Pamphila, tells Lucius, 
the hero of the book, of the enchantments practised by her mistress: 

She is consumed with love for a young and handsome Boeotian and 
orders Fotis to go to the barber’s, where she has seen her beloved having his 
hair cut, to bring back some of the locks fallen under the scissors. But Fotis 
is discovered by the barber (who knows of the magic rites performed by 
Pamphila) and is threatened with being turned over to the magistrates. 

While, much upset, she is on her way back to the house, Fotis notices a 
man plying his scissors and clipping the hairs off goat’s hide wine-skins. 
She picks up some tufts of the bogus hair which looks like that of the 
Boeotian and takes them to her witch of a mistress. 

In the early hours of the night, Pamphila, half-crazy with desire, goes 
up to a shed on her roof. The shelter is open on the sides and as it gives on 
to all the points of the compass it is a fitting spot for magical practices. 

Pamphila begins by preparing all sorts of aromatic plants, strips of brass 
covered with unknown inscriptions, nails from sunken ships, portions of 
unburied bodies, noses, fingers, strips of flesh torn from the nails of gibbets, 
the blood of men whose throats have been cut, mutilated skulls snatched 
away from the teeth of carnivorous beasts. 

After incantations over these quivering entrails, she performs a sacrifice 
with various libations - spring water and cow’s milk, mountain honey. She 
scatters hydromel. Then she plaits the spurious hair, knots it and burns it, 
with a profusion of perfumes, on red-hot coals. At once, through the 
effect of her invincible magic and the secret power of the subjugated spirits, 
the wine-skins, whose hair is smoking and crackling, take to them a human 
soul, feel and hear and begin to walk. Attracted by the odour of their hair, 
they assume the place of the young Boeotian and hurry towards Pamphila’s 
threshold. 

Flere we have (a) preparations for bewitchment, and {h) the transforma¬ 
tion of inanimate objects into living beings, reanimation by magic, a 
reanimation we meet with again in the funerary magic of ancient Egypt. 

It is not, in these circumstances, surprising that Apuleius himself was 
prosecuted as guilty of magical practices. 

In this same Golden Ass another rite of sympathetic magic is described. 
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‘Pamphila began to remove all her garments, then she opened a casket 
and took out from it two little pots. She removed the cover from one of them 
and took from it some ointment which she spread on the palms of her hands 
and then passed them over her whole body from the ends of her fingers to 
the tips of her hair. 

‘After having muttered secretly and for a long time by the light of lier 
lantern, she shook her limbs with a continuous vibrating movement which 
caused them to undulate slightly. Then appeared down upon her, then 
powerful wings. Her nose hardened and became curved. I^amphila was 
transformed into an owl. She uttered a plaintive cry and after several trials 
rose from the ground and took off in rapid flight.' 

Thanks to the complicity of the slave Fotis, the imprudent Lucius, 
desirous of ‘flying through the air like an eagle*, rubs himself over with a 
pomade taken from the casket - but he is transformed not into an eagle, 
but into an ass and meets, as such, with many unpleasant adventures. 

This rite whereby metamorphosis into a bird is effected by the application 
of ointment, explains the practice of the medieval witches who anointed 
their bodies with pomades so as to be able to travel through the air to their 
sabbaths. Still, the intermediary stage, that of transformation into a bird, 
had vanished. The witch kept her human form and the flight through the 
air was effected on a broomstick. 

We might be inclined to think that the Greek philosophers condemned 
sorcery, as the Church was to do later on; however, the History of Alexander 
shows us Aristotle protecting the life of his pupil by means of enchantment. 

‘Aristotle had given Alexander a box which he carried about with him. 
In this box were placed wax figures representing the different sorts of arms 
which the great conqueror had to combat: some of the images had twisted 
leaden swords, others javelins with the points turned downwards, others 
again bows with broken strings, and whatever happened, the swords twisted, 
the javelins did no harm and the bows were useless.^ 

‘By the power of sympathetic magic, the acts performed on the wax dolls, 
must be reproduced in the actions and battles.* 

It is curious to find this belief in a philosopher who is considered as the 
very apostle of reason. We may see by this instance how easy it is for us to 
err if we seek to transpose our own mental attitude into the ancient 
world. 

To set in operation this ‘power of like to attract like* it is not always 
necessary to fashion images. Nature offers us several ‘images’ and the 
magician knows how to take advantage of them. 

With the skin of a fleet-footed deer, the ancient Egyptians would make 
an amulet which they tied to the foot of a sufferer from gout. To prevent 

^ Cf. Darenbcrg and Saglio, Diet, des antiquites graco^romaincs s.v. Magic, p. 1517, reference to 
E. A. W. Budge, The Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great 
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hair from turning white they employed a pomade compounded with the 
blood of a black calf or the horn of a black bull.^ 

Since no other animal possesses teeth as large and as magnificent as the 
elephant, the Chinese employed an elephant’s hair mounted in silver, both 
as a toothpick and as a talisman against dental caries.^ 

In the India of Vedic times to cure fevers, water, which had been used 
to wash the patient, was poured over a frog. The cold of the frog was 
held to calm the heat of the fever. 

Again, in India since certain rivers sweep along gold in their waters, in 
order to deflect the course of a stream, a piece of gold was placed, together 
with a frog tied up with two red threads, on the new bed while were 
pronounced the words ‘Waters, behold your heart!’ 

To cure jaundice a yellow bird was tied by its feet at the end of the 
patient’s bed so that by ‘sympathy’ the animal might attract the sickness to 
itself. As is often the case, this rite of sympathetic magic was accompanied 
by an incantation, ‘May your sickness and your yellow colour emerge and 
follow the sun.’ We shall see in the chapter on the magic of incantation 
that such an adjuration has not an abstract and symbolical character. The 
words are addressed to a real being, to the demon or spirit that has taken 
possession of the sick organ. 

In the Arunta (Australia) rite of the fish, a fishing cormorant is imitated.® 
The ceremonies practised among many peoples to induce rainfall or to 
cause rain to cease are almost all linked with sympathetic magic. 

In the Rain clan the rite ‘requires a certain number of main actors, elders 
of the clan, and of secondary figures chosen from among the younger men. 
The former have the upper parts of their bodies decked with red down. 
On their heads they wear a wonninga^ which is the “womb of rain”. The 
young men’s bodies are decorated with red lines running from the shoulders 
to the knees. These young men keep in line close together while waving and 
flapping branches of blue-gum and pronouncing very rapidly nga-nga-nga 
in imitation of the sound of rain pattering on the earth. Meanwhile, the 
elders sitting motionless on the ground “make rain” by allowing blood to 
flow from a wound they have made with a pointed stone in the scar left by 
their subincision operation. To add to the efficacity of the ceremony water is 
drunk. The blood of the elders is also water and the symbolism here verges 
upon what seems coarse to us. The intention is obviously to make the clouds 

' Vide J. Toutin’s review of Lcxa’s book La Magie igyptiennc^ p. 70 of the Journal des Savants^ 
March 1929, p. 131. 

* Vide L. Chochod, Magie et sorcellerie en Extrime^Orient^ p. 360. 

® Vide A. Loisy, ‘Rites tot^miqucs des naturcls australicns* in the Revue d*Histoire et deLittdrature, 
religieuses, 1920, pp. 9 and 40-9. 

* The wonninga is a ritual ornament representing the totem or part of its body. The form of the 
wonninga varies according to the different ceremonies. Its foundation consists of a piece of thin 
wood to which are attached crosswise one or two others, the space between is filled with twisted 
plaits of human or animal hair over which down is stuck. The form of the foundation, the 
stuffing and the designs described by the down vary according to the object represented. 
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urinate unless it be that the People of the Rain claim themselves to be able to 
make water in the clouds. . / 

The ritual gestures are accompanied by a chant that is a description of 
rain: 

From the rocky plateau it rushes noisily down 
Between the greenery it rushes noisily down 
It is exhausted as it flows, 

All of it disappears . . . 

The rainbow rite may be regarded as complementary to the rain-making 
ceremony; in the former the celebrant is daubed with bands of red pigment 
bordered with white down. 

In other Australian ceremonies water-snakes and shellfish play a part 
since they are also connected with water and rain. Again, the stones that are 
the remains of the moustaches of the Ancestors of the Rain are rubbed with 
blood which gives them new life. In certain tribes the wife of the Rain Chief 
imitates the call of the plover, a bird w^hose voice is always heard in the 
rainy season. 

Among the Maras 'the man who performs the rite goes off to a water- 
hole, and after having made sure that no woman or stranger is near at hand, 
leans over the water and "sings’* to it, takes up some of it in his hands, 
drinks it and then spits it out in all directions. After that, having sprinkled 
some water round about him, he returns to his camp and is convinced that 
rain will not fail to fall.’ 

Among some other peoples the rain ritual consists in sprinkling water on a 
burning branch. 

In olden times at Rabat in Morocco, the members of the gilds and the 
Koranic schools marched about the streets in procession and ‘when they 
passed before the door of a house its inhabitants, from the flat roof would 
pour down bucketsful of water on to the people below’. 

‘At Fez and Rabat,’ says Biamey, ‘when there is too much rain, a woman 
who has borne twins, goes up at noon to the flat roof of the house and 
threatens the cloud-masked sky saying, ‘‘Uncover or I will uncover myself”, 
whereupon she displays her naked buttocks to the sky. The sky becomes 
clearer,’^ 

In sympathetic magic there are very many ways of inducing or of stopping 
rain and there are also ways of stopping haemorrhages and of hindering the 
accomplishment of the sexual act. To this end there is utilized (always 
according to the principle of ‘correspondences’) the power of knots. 

A knotted reed or a cord with a number of knots in it determined by the 
magic of numbers (see farther on in the chapter dealing with the magic of 
incantations) i.e., 2, 3, 5,7, 10 or 13, has the power of arresting a blood-flow 

^ Vide Biarney, Notes d*Sthnographie et de linguistiques nord-africaines, pp. 140-1. 
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and of securing the fidelity of a woman. In central Africa, a knot made in a 
strip of liana may abolish virile power, stay the course of a malady or prevent 
a marriage. 

To counteract the magic power of knots they must be undone. The 
fetishists of the Ubangi have their necks, wrists, waists and ankles tied with 
bonds and with strands of rope which are to serve in this operation. {Vide 
A. M. Vergiat, Rites secrets de VOubangi^ p. 33.) 

In Moslem lands the origins of magic are to be sought much further back 
than the time of the Prophet. The Arab tribes had kept the cult of such 
ancient Babylonian divinities as Atthar, Sin, Nakruh and that of the baetylic 
stones in honour among the Phoenicians. {Vide Westermark, Survivances 
patiennes dans la civilisation niahometane.) When the Prophet Mohammed 
was bewitched by the daughters of the Jew, Lobeid ben el Aram, who had 
blown upon knots, the angel Gabriel revealed the last chapter but one of the 
Koran: ‘Say, I take refuge in the Lord of the Dawn . . . against the wicked¬ 
ness of the women who blow upon knots.’ Gabriel informed the Prophet 
that the knots were ten in number and had been cast down into a well. 
Mohammed sent Ali to look for them and recited this sura and also the 
following one which was revealed at the same time. As each verse was spoken 
a knot became unloosed. {Vide E. Doutte, Magie et religion en Afrique du 
Nord^ p. 89.) 

There exists a certain analogy between the rite of the knots and that 
practised in Arab lands to preserve virginity. According to Abu Bakr 
Abd-es-Salam ben Shoaib^ . . . ‘the young girl is presented to a woman 
weaver of carpets, blankets and haiks on the day she is about to finish off the 
fabric she has on her loom. The woman takes the girl by her left hand and 
makes her crawl seven times under the loom and gives her each time a 
blow with a broom on her buttocks. At the seventh stroke the woman 
says, “I have knotted thee by the loom, thou shah be unknotted only by the 
loom”.* 

When the girl marries the charm must be broken, so two or three days 
before the wedding one of her relations takes a loaf of bread, a needle, and 
a coin and leads the girl to a woman who has a loom. She sets part of her 
loom on the ground, makes the girl, entirely naked, sit on it and then sticks 
a needle into a broom which must be placed between the girl’s thighs. 
After that, from a wooden bucket, she throws tepid water, which has been 
specially warmed, over the girl’s body. The woman then dresses the girl 
but takes care to leave the hair dishevelled. That part of the garment which 

^ ‘Croyanccs populaircs chez les indigenes algdricns* in the Bulletin of the SociiU de ghgraphie 
d'Oran, April-June, 1906, pp. 170-4, quoted by Doutt6, op. cit. p. 293. In the GlmLaines en Fleurs 
Wool in Blossom), a documentary on carpets, we see the mistress open in the fringes three 
rectangular ‘windows*. The little girl whose virginity it is desired to protect slips through the 
middle opening. At the beginning of a weaving, in accordance with popular rites, two candles 
are lit on either side to ward off evil spirits. When the woof's edge is cut the ‘carpet falls and dies*. 
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covers her breast must be left unbuttoned and the girl must wear no girdle. 
The bread and the coin are the reward of the weaver. 

Men have always dreaded practices tending to make them impotent. 
Here, taken from an Arab country, is an example of such practices clearly 
linked with sympathetic magic; as a bridegroom passes by a woman shuts 
her knife. Here the counter-charm is furnished by magic incantation. After 
he has recited the first verse of one of the suras ‘of protection’ such as the 
cxiv, ‘I seek refuge in the Lord of men’. . . the fqih draws the khatem on a 
white platter - a, j, h, z, t, th ~ and pronounces the conjuration, ‘Terish, 
Abrish, Hish assume the task, O servitor of these names, of untying the 
knot ... I undo the knot of the spouse here present, X ben X, from all 
knotting of knots, from the sorcery of all sorcerers, from the perfidy of all 
the perfidious, by virtues of these salutary names’ (here follow the names 
in Arabic). 

A similar rite is known in which medieval witches employed sometimes 
the penis of a wolf. 

Arnauld de Villeneuve, a celebrated pliysician and alchemist of Catalonia 
(1235-1311), gives us a receipt for ‘tying the knot’ and a counter-charm for 
unknotting it. One takes a walnut (a magical fruit since its interior resembles 
the lobes of the brain), separates the two halves and places them in the 
conjugal bed. To counteract the spell the two parts are stuck together, the 
nut is cracked and the couple eat its flesh. 

Both the idea of the power of likenesses and of ‘contagion’ are to be 
found in a Moroccan rite described by Dr. Mauchamp in his Sorcellerie au 
Maroc (pp. 256 and 268): ‘When a man wishes to make a woman’s hair fall 
off he must obtain one of her locks which he must smear with tar and 
“lunar paste” (a paste kneaded in the water of seven fountains in a new 
kneading-trough which has reflected the moon in a cemetery) and say . . . 

“By what is the moon hidden ?... By clouds-What makes the clouds ?... 

Rain. Just as rain falls abundantly from the clouds, I wish that the hair of 
this woman may fall abundantly”,’ 

He then buries the lock in a place that is particularly filthy - such as a 
drain, a cesspool or a dungheap - and, after several days, the head of the 
woman becomes covered with vermin and her hair falls out. 

The power of correspondences or likenesses is sometimes increased by 
reference in the magical formula to the divine origins of the rite. All magical 
secrets come, as we have seen, from a revelation granted by a divinity. In 
Egypt, at the rite of ‘reanimation’, the officiant was robed like the gods who 
resuscitated Osiris and pronounced the words ‘I, Horus, resuscitate Osiris’, 
At the same time, he used instruments like those employed by Horus. He 
must even chant the formula four times as he faced, successively, the four 
points of the compass, since the world is subject to the influence of the four 
genii of the four horizons. Hence the groups of four objects generally found 
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in most ancient Egyptian tombs. Later on, in the magical books of spells of 
the Christian epoch, it is by virtue of the ‘great holy names of God* that the 
conjuration is efficacious. {Vide ‘Grimoire* or ‘La Magie* by Armadel, 
Arsenal No. 88, in Jacob, Curiositis des Sciences occultes, p. 336.) 

By a belief that we find in the magic of incantation this power of likeness 
is extended to the essential features or characters of things, colour, form, 
comportment and to the similitude of the names which designate them. 
Thus, in ancient Egypt, tlie same word shu signified ‘feather’ and ‘blind*. 
Hence, a rite for protection against attack by crocodiles consisted in rubbing 
a crocodile’s egg with the feather of an ibis. Later on, the real feather and 
the real egg were replaced by reproductions in ‘magic stone’ which has 
‘the brilliance of life, which is a morsel of life petrified*. {Vide G. Foucart, 
in a course of lectures delivered at the University of Aix-Marseilles in 1911.) 
For greater efficacy the rite was reinforced by an incantation which a god 
had pronounced in identical circumstances ... for instance, the formulae 
in the Book of the Dead. 

The Creative Power of Sympathetic Magic 

The laws of sympathetic magic, based upon the power of correspondences, 
apply also to hierogamy. The union, at certain seasons of the year, of the 
king or high priest with a woman invested with a sacred character, produced 
its effects on all nature and secured the fecundity of the earth and of the flocks 
and herds, for it is heaven that fertilizes the earth and one of the evocations 
uttered at Eleusis was the double cry raised to heaven - Ye^ ‘Send down rain* 
- and lowered to the earth - Kye^ ‘Bring forth*. The succinct and allitera¬ 
tive form of this liturgical cry corresponds well with a form of incantation 
magic. ^ 

The generative power manifest in hierogamy was originally a privilege 
of royalty. In the tradition of the priest of Nemi in Latium, when the king*s 
vital powers declined he could no longer prevent a man younger and 
stronger than himself from touching the branch of the sacred tree, so the 
king was put to death and his place was taken by his conqueror. This idea of 
generative power as a royal privilege is to be found, perhaps, in the far-off 
origins of the story in Genesis iii, 22, ‘And the Lord God said. Behold, the 
man is become as one of us, to know good and evil; and now, lest he put 
forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever .. .* 
According to the thesis of A. Audin this fear is connected with an ancient 
tradition, that of the ‘Cycle of the Wrath of Yahveh* wherein is expressed 
the fear of seeing man steal the creative power from God, the power of 
perpetuating his race by sexual union. {Vide A. Audin, La Ligende des 
origines de Vhumanite.) 

From this conception of the cosmic power of hierogamy or ‘sacred 
^ The rite of hierogamy was also celebrated by the ‘Virgins of the Sun’ in the Inca realm. 
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marriage’, are derived traditions founded upon moral beliefs very different 
from ours; the sacred harlots of Babylon and Corinth and the orgies of 
certain sects such as the ‘Barbelognostics’. The punishment of sexual union, 
in these collective rites (later on reprobated), appears in Arab tradition at the 
end of a legend relating to one of the caves of the Dades in Morocco, between 
Ouarzazat and AlougamA 

This cave is closed by a block of stone in shape rather like a mule. The 
story is this: the marabout Sidi Jabbar was preparing to marry off his 
daughter. The bridegroom sent his best men to fetch the bride and her 
bridesmaids. A heavy fall of rain held them up in a cavern and they left the 
bride’s mule at the entrance of the grotto. Then, as the legend says, ‘God 
having deprived them of all shame, the boys and girls gave themselves 
over to love-making. They were turned into stone, as was also the mule, 
but on the first of March of each year they come to life again for three 
days.’ 

A tardy reappearance of the rite of sacred marriage can be seen, no doubt, 
in the ceremony of the Doge’s wedding with the sea, a union which was held 
to secure the prosperity of Venetian overseas commerce. 

Rites of Transference 

Whether the evil power be a demon, a jinn^ come of his own accord to 
attack the victim, or whether this power be exercised by an enchanter, it 
must, after having been expelled by magic, be fixed by being sent into 
another body, for preference that of some vile thing such as an animal, a 
tree or a heap of stones. If this be not done, then the spirit, in search of a 
body, would be a danger for all; it would be like a mad dog at large. Such 
a mutation is called a ‘rite of transference’. 

There are many examples of this: 

In Leviticus xiv the sickness of leprosy is transferred to a bird: ‘And 
Yahveh spake unto Moses saying. This shall be the law of the leper in the 
day of his cleansing: He shall be brought unto the priest: And the priest 
shall go forth out of the camp; and the priest shall look and, behold, if the 
plague of leprosy be healed in the leper: then shall the priest command to 
take for him that is to be cleansed two birds alive and clean and cedar wood, 
and scarlet and hyssop: and the priest shall command that one of the birds 
be killed in an earthen vessel over running water; As for the living bird, he 
shall take it, and the cedar wood, and the scarlet and the hyssop, and shall 
dip them and the living bird in the blood of the bird that was killed over the 
running water; And he shall sprinkle upon him that is to be cleansed from 

^ The legend is related by Pierre Bach in ‘Rites et l^gcndes des grottes ^ Fes et au Maroc*, a 
lecture given before the Amis de Fh in December 1951. It was also in a mimetic rite of fecundation 
~ an imitation of the earth’s renewal and covering of vegetation in the springtime - that the 
Mayan priests clothed themselves in the skin, dried by the sacred fire, of a prisoner sacrificed to 
the Gods, 
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the leprosy seven times, and shall pronounce him clean, and shall let the 
living bird loose into the open field/ 

In Leviticus already there is associated with the rite of transference, the 
sacrifice of guilt ~ e.g. the sacrifice of the lamb, chap, xiv, 24-5. 

It was not any magical power or a demon but the sins of Israel which 
Aaron caused, by a rite of transference, to enter into the body of a he-goat. 
Thus in chapter xvi: 'And he shall take of the congregation of the children 
of Israel two kids of the goats for a sin offering, and one ram for a burnt 
offering . . . and Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats, one lot for the 
Yahveh and the other lot for the scapegoat.^ And Aaron shall bring the goat 
upon which Yahveh’s lot fell and offer him for a sin offering. But the goat 
on which the lot fell to be the scapegoat, shall be presented alive before 
Yahveh, to make an atonement with him and to let him go for a scapegoat 
into the wilderness . . . and when he hath made an end of reconciling the 
holy place, and the tabernacle of the congregation, and the altar, he shall 
bring the live goat; and Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the 
live goat and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and 
all their transgressions in all their sins, putting them upon the head of the 
goat, and shall send him away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness.* 

In a rite comparable with that of the ancient Hebrews, the Laotians 
purchase birds which they set free so that, in flying off, the birds may carry 
with them the people*s sins. 

It is probable that in very ancient times, sins were thought of as devils 
or demons shut up in the bodies of men. Thus, in Henri de Regnier’s 
Rencontres de M. de Briot^ the sins of the Duchesse de Grigny are personified 
(behind her hearse) by flunkeys in grotesque disguises. This episode may, 
perhaps, have been suggested by very ancient customs which have survived 
in certain aspects of the carnivals. 

In the Gospels (St. Matthew, viii, 28 and St. Luke, viii, 26) the devils 
cast forth from the man in the country of the Gadarenes, beseech Jesus to 
transfer them into swine: ‘So the devils besought him, saying, If thou cast 
us out, suffer us to go away into the herd of swine. And he said unto them. 
Go ... and behold the whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep place 
into the sea and perished in the waters.’ 

In the tradition of the Arabs; 

A camel is led round in a district afflicted with an epidemic and is then 
killed (Frazer). 

In Morocco, a wild boar shut up in a shed wards off epidemics, for since 
it is an unclean animal it is a favourite abode of jinn- 

In the region north of Aumale (Algeria), to cure typhoid fever a tortoise 
is placed near the sick person and then the animal is put, on its back, on the 

^ Azazel or ‘scapegoat*. ‘It seems fairly natural to see in Azazel a demon/ says M. Vernes. This 
rite indeed dates from ‘a time when much more importance was paid, than in the past, to every¬ 
thing relating to angels and demons'. {Gde. Encyclo., vol. iv, 987.) 
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road and covered with a cooking-pot. Whosoever disturbs the pot will 
contract the disease. 

In order to transfer the disease into a colocynth, the sick person must put 
one of its pips in his mouth, then place the fruit on a blacksmith’s fire while 
he inserts his heel into the ‘bitter apple’. {Vide Rene Pettier, Initiation a la 
medecine et a la magic dans Vlslam^ 1939? p* 77-) 

As a remedy against bewitchment Paracelsus recommended that it should 
be diverted into a tree. {Vide Dr. Allanby, Paracelse, p. 127.) A rite of this 
sort is described in Teddy Legrand’s book, Envoutcurs, guerisseurs et mages, 
chap, xvi, the birch tree of the ‘Headless Woman’. 

Ex-votos, plaited hair, bits of rag placed in caves (which are frequented 
by jinns) or in a tree (which by its roots is in contact with the jinn of the world 
beneath) procure ‘transference’. The jinns carry away the sickness. (Pierre 
Bach, op. cit.) 

Counter-charms acting on Dagydes and Sorcerers 

Magic also affords means of what may be called counter-attack. 

He who would avert bewitchment may, by an incantation {vide Incanta¬ 
tion Magic, p. 93), destroy the power of the doll. Thus the atharvan, the 
healer-sorcerer of India, chants over the doll: 

‘She who has a head, a nose and ears, who has been set up by the enchanter 
and by him made to assume all forms, may she flee far off. We push against 
her and chase her away . . . 

‘There are in our house swords of good metal and we know, O dagyde, 
thy joints one by one; rise up and go hence, this place is unknown to thee, 
what comest thou here to seek ? 

‘As the sun emerges from the shadows and casts far away from him the 
night and the glimmer of dawn, as the elephant shakes off the dust that soils 
him, thus I reject and cast off all maleficent beings, all evil spells composed 
by an enchanter.’^ 

It will be noticed that in this last verse recourse is had to likenesses, the 
basis of sympathetic magic. 

Even though one might act effectively on a doll, it was still preferable to 
attack the enchanter. When the opportunity occurred the best thing to do 
was to beat him soundly ‘so that he cries out for mercy’, says Paracelsus, 
which trouncing w^as not only, as we might think with our modern ideas, a 
chastisement, but also a rite apt to expel from his body the demons which 
haunted him and rendered him harmful. 

If one was too weak, or too far away, to attack him in person, one could 
give the sorcerer tit for tat by bewitching him. This was, in fact, what was 
done by the occultists to whom we have already referred. 

^ Vide Louis Chochod, Occultisme et wagie en ExtrSme-Orient, p. 37 Hymn x, i, of the Atharva- 
Veda. 
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The image or plastic representation of a being could, by magic practices, 
be closely attached to the being himself. The sorcerer could be bewitched 
by placing his statue (as did the Chaldeans) on a skiff shaped like the crescent 
moon and set afloat on a stream at the mercy of the waves. Or, again, the 
statue might be put in the fire. This rite was preceded by purifications and 
accompanied by menaces, conjurations and invocations to the intervention 
of the gods. {Vide Dr. Conteneau, Magie assyrienney p. 198.) 

It is on the image of the enchanter which has been evoked that the counter¬ 
charm operates in the ‘transference by a mirror’ described by Teddy Legrand 
in his book, Envouteurs^ gucrisseurs et mages. It was a rite he witnessed, not 
so long ago, in a house near the church of St. Merri, in Paris. 

‘The counter-enchanter, “disciple of Paracelsus”, and his acolyte “garbed 
in white woollen robes embroidered with gold” had thrown on a brasier - 
a glowing tripod of bronze - pungent and volatile essences and then they 
took up silver-plated swords with cross-shaped pommels. 

‘The patient - whose restlessness seemed to increase - was then led by 
the officiants up to a glass ball, a large globe of black glass placed between 
two lighted candles. 

‘He stared fixedly at this for what appeared to be a long time. 

‘Then, when all I could perceive seemed a haze, like the vague outline of 
a human form on the frosted surface of the glass, the patient must have 
beheld his “enemy” for he yelled out: 

‘ “Athanael, Athanael, Athanael!” 

‘The “adversary” must have been worthy of Theobald Phanor himself. 

‘I saw that the counter-enchanter became the prey to another emotion. 

‘ '‘^He comes, He approaches, I am afraid, He will emerge from the mirror!” 
shouted the distracted patient. 

‘So powerful is the suggestion of words that I really thought the blurred 
shape, imprisoned so to speak in the black ball, got bigger and bigger, 
became immense. 

‘ “Save me, save me! . . . me .. .” 

‘The patient was now howling. 

‘Quickly Phanor touched, with the point of his sword, the middle of the 
ball and there traced the figure of a pentacle. 

‘Immediately the vision was seized with impotent rage and struggled like 
as they say “a devil in a holy-water stoop” just as must have done the jinn 
sealed up by Solomon in a bottle and thrown into a lake - according to the 
Arabian Nights. 

‘The patient’s rage was not long in reaching a really satanic paroxysm. 

‘Theobald then seized hold of a wrought-silver and yellowed ivory 
carved mace and brought it down heavily on the ball that smashed into 
smithereens. 

‘The sort of epileptic fit in which, for some minutes before, the 
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“madman”, the “bewitched” patient and we may say the “sick” man, had 
been struggling ceased suddenly and he collapsed into a deep sleep almost 
like a coma, 

‘ “He's cured,” said Phanor to me.’ (Pp. 196-7.) 

Tlie power that travels to a distance to strike the bewitched (or the 
bewitcher) is not, in magic belief, thought of as spiritual, as we might be 
tempted to suppose. Invisible and fluid though it is, nevertheless it is material. 
Just as in ancient Egypt the double^ when deprived of the prop furnished by 
the mummy, becomes a wandering and malefic soul, so the magic power, 
deprived of its prop, seeks out another envelope or shelter and may some¬ 
times return and strike its creator. This sort of remote counter-shock is 
much feared by enchanters. 

Here is a case of influence exercised at a distance noted in the seventeenth 
century at the time of the notorious ‘poison dramas’ in Paris. 

Funck-Brentano relates (taken from the archives of the Bastille) the sad 
end of a shepherd condemned in 1687 to the galleys for having bewitched 
a flock. All the beasts died. Their owner managed to get the condemned man 
to remove the spell. He consented unwillingly but decided finally to write a 
letter to one of his friends called ‘Bras-de-fer’ who was empowered to act on 
his behalf. Once the letter had been despatched the shepherd sank into such 
a violent fit of despair that his fellow galley-slaves were much put out. The 
poison spell was about to turn against him and he died, in fact, at the very 
time that ‘Bras-de-fer’ was beginning his magical operations. 

‘Is it possible,’ added the well-known historian, ‘to imagine a more 
striking proof of the firm faith which men of those days had in magic and 
spells and sorcery.^’ (F. Funck-Brentano, Le Drame des Poisons, p. 106.) 

We shall consider, later on, in the last section of this book - ‘The Spirit 
and Setting of Magic’ - the part played by auto-suggestion and public 
credulity in the efficacy of magical rites. 

The World Above and the World Below 

To cause a woman’s hair to fall out, to allay the fever of a sick man are 
acts whose effect is limited to the immediate surroundings of the magician. 
The magic of ancient Egypt, early on, passed beyond this stage and the 
infinite expanses of the heavens were not forbidden to the men of the Nile 
valley. If the Helipolitan priests could, by bewitching a simulacrum of the 
serpent in the sacred pool of their temple, secure that, far away, in the West, 
light should triumph over darkness, that was because mysterious connexions 
(implicit in the structure of the universe) exist between the world above 
where dwell gods and genii and the world below where men live. 

We know that in Egypt, in Chaldea, in Phoenicia, in India, in China and 
in pre-Columbian America, the gods possessed at one and the same time a 
human (or animal) form and an astral form. 
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Alchemy and astrology are based upon these connexions as well as on the 
law of correspondences. What is below is like that which is above. The 
recurrence of the same astral conjunctions produces the same events. 

Hence the origin of the belief in lucky and unlucky days, in the influence 
of the stars on human fate - a belief that is almost universal. 

From the most remote antiquity men observed that the return of the 
stars to the same positions brings about the same seasonal phenomena - 
the blossoming of flowers, the ripening of harvests, the fall of the leaves, 
the inundation and the regression of the Nile’s waters. 

It was only a short step from such an observation to the affirmation that 
a happy or unhappy event which occurred when the stars occupied a 
certain position in the sky, would occur again wlien the sky presented the 
same aspect. 

So arose the theory of lucky and unlucky days. In Egypt it was the 
seventeenth of the month Athyr, the third of the four months of the Time 
of the Inundation (there were three seasons in the Nile valley), that Set 
assassinated Osiris, the beneficent god. Therefore that day was ‘thrice 
accursed and unpropitious*. ‘The power of good,’ writes Maspero, ‘dimin¬ 
ished, the supremacy of evil prevailed everywhere, all nature, delivered over 
to the divinities of darkness, concerted against man. Anything undertaken 
on such days would inevitably miscarry.’ The twelfth of the month Paophi, 
the day of the treason of one of the servitors of Osiris . . . ‘whatever you 
may do, misfortune will occur on that day’. The twenty-second of the same 
month . . . ‘he who sails upon the river will be torn in pieces by the divine 
crocodile’, so reads a magical papyrus. On another of the unlucky days ‘the 
house will be invaded by mice’. On the other hand, the fourth, sixth, eighth, 
and especially the ninth of the month Tybi were favourable. ‘That day, the 
gods cry aloud for joy in the south, offerings of festal cakes and fresh breads 
must be made which rejoice the hearts of the gods and the ancestral spirits.’ 

In Chaldea, the king’s activities were regulated by a calendar which was 
full of prohibitions attached to unpropitious days. On the seventh day of 
the week, especially, it was forbidden for him to eat meat, to change his 
clothes, to go forth in a chariot, to mete out justice. The king, the representa¬ 
tive of the god Ea, was on that day weighed down with taboos. 

The sacred character of the seventh day was transmitted by the Chaldeans 
to the Hebrews. But the day ceased to be an unlucky one on which all 
activity is frustrated, to become a day of repose, that on which the creation 
was completed, the holy-day of the Sabbath. 

The latest in date of the unlucky days must have been Friday, the day of 
the death of Christ, and also the thirteenth day of the month because Judas 
of Kerioth, the man by whom Jesus was betrayed, was the thirteenth partaker 
of the Last Supper. The two malefic influences are present every Friday 
the thirteenth. 
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Divination 

Events thus being subordinated to the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, men were, naturally, led to attempt, either by scrutiny of the sky 
or by other means, to foretell events. 

Divination has assumed many forms. It has been the object of lengthy 
works such as La Divination et la science des presages chei les Chaldeens^ by 
Lenormant, and V His wire de la divination dans V antiquit by Bouche- 
Leclercq (two vols. 1882). We shall confine ourselves here to the considera¬ 
tion of a few practices which are linked with sympathetic magic. 

It is by analogy that presages are interpreted, those fortuitous apparitions 
perceived in the waking state or when we are asleep. 

The shapes which may form when oil is poured on to water (Chaldea), 
the figures which may be seen in the sand or in a ‘mirror* of ink (Islam), 
assume a significance because of resemblance to objects which they recall 
more or less closely. It was by analogy that Joseph interpreted Pharaoh’s 
dream of the seven fat kine and the seven lean kine, and that Daniel explained 
the visions of Nebuchadnezzar - the statue with the head of gold and the 
felled tree. 

In a story recounted by Hughes {Dictionary of Islarri)^ a sultan was 
seized with fear, as when he emerged from his palace his standard smashed 
an arrangement of lamps known as the ‘Pleiades’. His vizier, on the other 
hand, saw in the occurrence, a presage of grandeur. ‘Thy standard,’ he said, 
‘reaches up to the Pleiades.’ This prediction was confirmed, for the sultan’s 
army was victorious. (P. 393.) 

Divination in a mirror of ink {vide E. Lefebure, Revue africaine, No. 257, 
1905, p. 219, and Doutte, Magie et religion en Afrique du Nord^ p. 390) is 
effected by drawing on the right hand of a child a ‘magic square’, that of 
Saturn (cf. ‘The Magic of Incantation, p. 00) the numbers in which add up 
to fifteen, and in pouring thereon a little ink. 

The child observed by Lefebure stated - after several unsuccessful 
attempts - that he saw a man sweeping before the sultan’s tent, banners of 
various colours and a procession. Then the magician asked the onlookers 
for the name of a person whom the child finally perceived. 

It is also by analogy that can be explained, in the magic of Islam, divina¬ 
tion by a nail as described by Soyuti. {Rhaama^ pp. 151 and 188.) 

‘Take a nail, write upon each of its four sides some of those mysterious 
letters which are placed at the beginning of certain of the suras in the Koran.^ 
Drive this nail into the ground near the persons suspected, drive in the nail 
by striking eight blows upon it and recite at the same time the sura known as 
El Malik. Then tell the person to get up. The guilty party, however, will 
be unable to arise for as long as the nail remains in the ground.’^ 

1 These arc the so-called mutashabieh letters, sec the chapter on Incantation Magic. 

* Vide Doutt6, op. cit. 
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A relationship is established between the immobility of the nail and that 
of the guilty party. 

With this 'divination by a nail’ may be compared practices occurring 
among many peoples who have recourse to magic in order to discover the 
culprit in a crime ... the poison test among African Negroes, the Malays 
of Madagascar, and the Hindus of India; the consecrated foodstuff tests in 
Africa, Burma, and India; and in England of ancient times, tests by 
consecrated water, cold or boiling, red-hot iron, wild beasts, the cross. 

The explanation of these practices is not far to seek. It is of a psychological 
character. The guilty party, paralysed by fear of punishment, is unable to 
arise, is stuck to the ground by the sight of the magic nail, he is unable to 
resist the poison, to swallow the bread, cheese or rice, to drink - without 
his belly beginning to swell up - water which has been mixed with dust 
from the temple (see the biblical Book of Numbers, chap, v), to avoid being 
burned by boiling water or red-hot iron, to escape from the teeth or the 
claws of wild beasts, to remain for long with his arms stretched out in the 
form of a cross. A similar effect was obtained by the appearance of the 
corpse of the Jew Hamiel, miraculously brought back to life by violent 
contact with the limbs of a red cow. {Vide Koran, sura II, ‘The Cow* verses 
63-8 and commentaries.) 

Magical Setting 

We must now push our inquiry a little deeper and seek to discover what 
are the real facts upon which the rites of sympathetic magic are based and 
also to determine the beliefs on which these rites are founded. 

We have already stressed the fact (and it is one to which we shall have 
occasion to recur during the course of this book) that the setting of these 
ceremonies is one very far removed from the libraries and laboratories in 
which our learning and science are elaborated. 

The setting is one of a nature well calculated to induce the magical spirit - 
the night and its terrors, the loneliness of a graveyard, the crypt of a temple. 
To the influence of such surroundings must be added those of preliminary 
fasting, of talismans such as the ‘hand of death’ employed in Arab magic to 
prepare the malefic couscous (whose putrefaction may, quite naturally, 
be a cause of disease) and, finally, of a feature which seems to be associated 
with almost all magical rites, that is to say fumigations of incense, aromatic 
herbs and perfumes together with, in some cases, drinks and philtres which 
act upon the human organism. 

In order effectively to prepare themselves for the sabbaths, sorcerers 
employed unguents composed of intoxicating ingredients, belladonna, 
henbane, stramonium and also mandragora, hashish and the mysterious 
nepenthes^ the philtre of forgetfulness whose recipe is now lost. 

The intoxication and hallucination produced by these drugs are enough 
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to explain that a Florentine sorceress, surprised as she was preparing to 
take off for a sabbath, though tied on to her bed and watched over all the 
night, asserted on awakening that she had taken part in a demoniacal orgy 
which she described in detail and which had left traces on her body,^ 

Tlie exorcist, on the other hand, employs salutary substances such as 
salt, holy water, bread and oil prepared to combat the evil spells and in 
which have been boiled rue, sage, fennel and ash of olives. 

The Indians of pre-Columbian America knew well the properties of 
peyotl, the plant ‘that makes the eyes astonished’ whose effects have been 
studied by Dr. Alexandre Rouhier. According to Fr. Juan Bautista (1600) 
it permitted sorcerers to change a stick into a snake, a stone into a scorpion, 
and to transform themselves into ‘tigers’, dogs, cocks, and owls. 

We may bear in mind that perfumes have a soul . . . not only for the 
poets. They are not, as we might imagine, just simple ingredients of a 
mixture. An Arab magician, when he throws benzoin on his chafing-dish, 
will invoke the resin as though it were a living thing: ‘Peace be upon thee, 
O benzoin, men call thee benzoin but I call thee the powerful jinn^ thou 
wilt bring unto me him I will should come, bring him from seven streets 
and seven coffee-houses.’ 

In magical rites all over the world and especially in the rites of initiation 
or divination, there is evident the profound influence of the setting, of 
darkness or shadow, of subterranean emanations, maybe of telluric currents. 
We shall mention here only two examples. One is taken from classical 
Greece and the other from the China of 1900. 

We all know what a determining part was played in Greek history by 
the Oracle of Delphi. The panhellenic authority of its priests had secured 
immense riches for the Pythian sanctuary. Here is a description of this site 
as given by Bouche-Leclercq in his Histoire de la divination dans Vantiquiti^ 
vol. iii, p. 45, 

‘The air you breathe tliere is heavy, charged with tepid vapour, when the 
sun darts down its rays reflected from the bare flanks of the rocks, but the 
atmosphere is damp and cool as soon as the shadows creep into this remote 
place. The slightest sound is caught up and magnified by the sonorous echo 
of the Phaedriades. Such an accumulation of powerful impressions invaded 
the ingenuous soul of a Pelasgian or a Hellene of the earlier centuries and 
caused a kind of involuntary self-communion and a secret terror especially 
when his foot loosened and sent rolling down to the bottom of the ravine 
one of the stones that cover the ground, or when he raised his eyes to the 
peaks - consecrated as all high places to the invisible presence of the 
Divinity - and saw circling in the air the birds of prey, or, again, when 
sacrificing to the divine powers, he gazed at the altar’s smoke spreading out 

^ Vide Dr. Cabanas, Le Sabbat a-t^il exists? p. 44f the reference is to the Porta Magia Naturalis, 
1688. These facts are discussed at greater length in Part Three of this book. 
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into the air in capricious spirals. To all these events and incidents he attributed 
a peculiar solemnity and, as it were, a supernatural intention. Finally, he 
would fall asleep to the murmur of the streams and his senses would be 
shaken and would transform into prophetic dreams the impressions they 
owed to the objects all around him/ 

It was there that the Pythia (a prototype of the possessed women ofLoudun 
and the Sainte-Baume) inspired by the Spirit of the Serpent - a primitive 
form of Apollo - who spoke by her mouth, gave forth the divine prophecies. 

The Oracle of Trophonius at Lebadcia in Boeotia was situated in a cleft 
of the mountain. The postulant, having been purified and having imbibed 
narcotic potions, was carried by young lads up to the sanctuary which he 
entered feet foremost and holding in either hand a honey-cake to appease 
the infernal monsters. The exhalations from the soil added to the effect of 
the drugs. The pilgrim was thus plunged into a sort of delirium most 
favourable for intuitive divination. Then he was carried into the chamber of 
Good Fortune and of the Good Genius where the priest interpreted his 
visions. 

It was the width of the world away, but also in surroundings favouring 
hallucinations and ecstasy, that took place the initiation rites and the cere¬ 
monies of the Boxers (‘The League of the Bound Fists’) during the famed 
insurrection of 1900 in China. They were initiated within the temples and 
in an atmosphere of half-darkness and of mystery. The ostensible object of 
the rites was to render the neophyte both insensitive to suffering and 
invulnerable, hence the fasting, incantations, cabalistic passes, recitation of 
prayers incomprehensible even to the initiated. The candidates were made 
to absorb drugs which they considered universal panaceas; charms written 
upon red or orange paper were burned and their ashes mixed with tea and 
administered in potions that rendered the neophytes immune to bullets. The 
adepts met at night in temples dedicated to the god of magic, Chen Wu, 
and to the god Kwanti,.. and these deities communicated with the congrega¬ 
tion by means of mediums and spiritists.’ All this shamanistic ceremony 
produced, eventually, a sort of collective hysteria very favourable for 
recruiting to the Boxer cause and to the propagation of the anti-foreign 
movement.^ 

Secret sanctuaries in temples built by men’s hands - from the stupendous 
hypogaea of ancient Egypt to the telesterion of Eleusis - the entrance of 
Virgil’s Hades or the slopes of the Brocken, meeting-place of witches, all 
the high places of magic, exercised an irresistible action upon the mind and 
the senses. Whosoever, prepared by fasting and purification, penetrated 
into these places, saw open out before him a world quite different from ours, 

^ Vide Heron Lepper, Histoire des socUUs secretes de Vantiquitd d nos jours (1933), ‘Les Soci^t^s 
secretes en Chine’, p. 293, quoting J. J. Matignon, Superstition, crime et misdre en Chine (1902), 
and Richard Wilhelm, The Soul of China (1928). 
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a universe of marvels and enchantments where anything might happen, 
where nothing was incredible. 

The actors in such magical ceremonies are, then, quite disposed to admit 
the supernatural. They are in a state it is difficult for us to imagine. Their 
faculties of reasoning and of perception are very different from ours. And, 
furthermore, they may present physical reactions whicli seem to us quite 
abnormal Here, to cite one piece of evidence only from among many, is a 
passage from Henry de Monfreid s book, The Secrets of the Red Sea: 

‘One evening the music changed its character . . . there were rhythmical 
chants accompanied by the clapping of hands and a sort of jazz tune thumped 
out on an empty takina. 

‘The Sudanese were squatting on their heels in a circle round one of their 
number. He was among the youngest and he was letting his head loll about 
as he beat out a sort of guttural hahan. He seemed to see nothing and to be 
under the influence of the rhythmical singing, as though charmed by some 
hypnotic power. He was completely naked. 

‘I asked what was happening. 

‘ “He is possessed by evil spirits, we are getting them out of him.” 

‘The cabin-boy brought red embers on a sheet of tin and one of the 
Sudanese placed it before the bewitched man. The noise then increased. 
Every head was thrust forward so as almost to touch the man. The rhythm 
became more and more rapid. 

‘Then the man greedily seized the embers in his mouth and crunched them 
with his teeth. The circle of frenzied fellows round him broke into a wild 
rhythm while tapping their feet as though to bash in the deck. 

‘I saw the “subject” swallow in this w^ay, five times, live coals as big as 
walnuts. Then he threw himself backwards, curled up, and fell asleep. It 
was all over. The evil spirit had departed. Silence descended on the scene of 
madness. The next day no trace of a burn was visible and the man seemed to 
have remembered nothing of what had passed.’ (P. 136.) 

In the pages devoted to ecstatic dances we shall again come across the 
other features of magical ceremonies which appear in this account of exorcism 
in the Red Sea ~ that is to say, the hallucinating rhythm of music and 
singing. 

Several millenia before Monfreid’s adventures Daniel’s three companions 
came forth from the burning, fiery furnace and ‘nor was a hair of their head 
singed, neither were their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had passed on 
them’. (Daniel, iii.) 

These rites and ceremonies,’ as T. W. Danzel very aptly remarks with 
regard to divination by means of oil poured into water {Magi eet science 
secrete, p. 97), ‘had first of all the effect of putting the priest into a 
sublimated state of mind which resembles that of intuitive ecstasis. One 
characteristic of this state of exaltation when it invades a man is to establish 
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combinations between phenomena more rapidly than is usual. The state is a 
sort of clairvoyance which causes our senses to perceive certain phenomena 
of the outside world as though they were representative of what is preoccu¬ 
pying us. It is as though things were beginning to speak to us, to support 
us in our acts and to warn us as though one might read in them the good luck 
and the misfortune our destiny holds for us.’ 

It may seem to us absurd that a man can take glowing embers in his 
mouth or come out of a furnace without showing any trace of burning, that 
a sick man can be relieved because a sorcerer has ‘transferred’ the jaundice 
to a yellow bird, or that the thrusting of a needle through the ‘heart’ of a doll 
may be thought to procure the death of a being whose blood has been mixed 
with the wax of the image. 

The fact is, however, that the relationship assumed between men, animals, 
inanimate objects - even the stars - by those who ‘live’ so to speak in the 
atmosphere of magic, are much more subtle than those we, with our 
‘civilized’ heredity and our rationalistic education, arc able to perceive. 

Just as the sorcerer’s mentality is very far removed from ours, so the 
world of magic is very far removed from that of modern science. 

In the Foreword to this book we have mentioned the belief - common to 
most peoples - of a plurality of souls. But the ideas of the ancient Egyptians 
of the historical ages (regarding the eight souls, such as the double, the 
shadow, etc.) had been preceded, in a much more remote period, by beliefs 
which were those of primitive peoples. But these beliefs had faded before the 
theories and doctrines slowly fashioned by the various priestly schools of 
Heliopolis, of Thebes, and so forth. However, the more ancient ideas still 
survived in the dark background of the rites, since all religions are eminently 
conservative. 

If we want to throw a little light into this dark night of time, we must, 
first of all, rid ourselves of our mental habits. Many of us, when we were at 
school, had to write essays on Pascal’s saying: ‘Man is but a reed, though a 
thinking reed.’ An Egyptian of the first dynasties or a Buddhist or Brahmin 
adept would surely object to this statement. ‘How can you be sure reeds do 
not think Indeed, an Indian naturalist, true heir to his country’s age-old 
philosophy, has claimed to have shown, by laboratory experiments, that cut 
flowers suffer as they die in a vase. 

During the very ancient cultural phase represented by the oldest monu¬ 
ments of the Nile valley, the gods, whether conceived as having an animal 
or a vegetable form, were animated by the same energies. Life is symbol¬ 
ized by the crux ansata. It is given by the gods who hold out the cross 
near their nostrils. In the most ancient period the gods are shown holding 
in their hands bundles of crosses. The life principle was, then, multiple. 

It is these life-principles which really cause beings to live. Life is not 
received, once and for all, at the moment of birth. Life dies down little by 
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little and needs renewal. There are ‘living dead men’, we may say. After a 
man’s death, the priest, holding the crux ansata^ calls forth from the corpse 
the life-principles so that he may transfer them to the statue, to the deceased’s 
double, to his bird-soul. 

A sorcerer, though his power may be almost limitless, cannot, however, 
confer life. That is dispensed by the gods in their sidereal form and is scattered, 
like cosmic dust, all around us. Life is carried by the winds and when they 
breathe the breath of the heavens men draw into themselves these life- 
elements. The Egyptians and the Chaldeans had, originally, much the same 
conceptions about life as have the non-civilized peoples of today. 

During his daily journey toward the twelve houses of the hours of night, 
the sun is a living being that has no longer a soul. lie has lost most of his 
strength and his intelligence. His is a body which breathes and moves without 
a soul. Later, the magicians will do their best to give him back his soul. 

There are everywhere, throughout the world, thousands of corporeal and 
fluid spirits. Each being possesses one which has found a dwelling-place 
that suits it. A wandering spirit which finds a body already occupied will 
attack the guest which is housed therein. Hence is brought about the delirium 
which seizes animals that fall a prey to sudden rage. The twilight is the hour 
of terrors, the hour of the spirits, of the khu. 

After a man’s death they endeavour to thrust themselves into the mouth 
of the corpse. Among the inscriptions on Egyptian monuments are requests 
and prayers directed against the spirits of the dead which molest the living. 
The maleficent power of a khu may be very harmful indeed when it is shut 
up in a mummy. The most efliective exorcism is provided by a magician’s 
gaze . . . hence the presence of prophylactic eyes on sarcophagi and of a 
human head on one of the four Canopic vases. It was because they were 
reduced to seek a shelter that the evil spirits from the man of Gadara asked 
Jesus that they might be sent into swine. 

A man’s shadow is also part of his being since it is an emanation of his 
substance on contact with the sun. To walk upon a man’s shadow is to make 
an attempt on his life. Each morning the shadow came forth from the tomb. 
It was dangerous to encounter shadows for, towards the evening, they might 
lose their way and then become harmful. 

The shadow was fashioned with the matter of Chaos. The two fans borne 
near the Pharaoh in procession were the shadows of the god which protected 
him.^ 

Living beings also contain a parcel of the liquid and of the igneous 
substance of the heavenly bodies. It is not a ‘glorious body’ but an astral 
body that dwells within us from our birth and which, at our death, returns to 
its place among the stars, in the world above. 

^ Fans similar to those used in ancient Egypt arc still borne on cither side of the Pope when he 
is carried in his sedia gestatoria. 
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The double, however, is compounded during gestation. Khnum, the ram¬ 
headed deity, fashions the double on a potter’s wheel. When a man is born, 
liis double is a very light body. A double may become separated from a body 
and live independently of it. We must always fear, as we move about, hurting 
a wandering double in the air. It is our double which is reflected on the 
surface of water. Sometimes our double leaves us when we are asleep and 
that is why a sleeper must never be brusquely awakened. His double might 
not have time to find its way back to the body and the man would be 
stricken with madness. Doubles need nourishment. At the birth of a great 
personage, fairies or divine cows draw near to feed his double. 

All beings have the same constitution, they possess souls, a substance, a 
double. In ancient Egypt there w^ere colossal statues whose souls left them 
at sunrise. 

Little by little, due to the efforts at unification and simplification undertaken 
by the Egyptian priesthoods, this very complex structure of the world of 
beings gave way to the world-system of the historical epoch, but survivals 
from a far-distant past still made up the foundation of magical beliefs.^ 

‘Vedic metaphysics in which respiration was regarded as the major 
principle of all the vital phenomena in Man, admitted, logically enough, 
that universal life has, for its first and profound manifestation, a cosmic 
respiration. 

‘Thus, the universe breathes. This rhythmical, primordial impulse granted 
to all beings is the prana by means of which the world breathes as a man 
breathes. 

‘Praise then to the prana that dominates all things, that was the lord of all 
things and on which all things rest, such are the words of the Atharva- 
Veda.’ {Vide L. Chochod, op. cit., p. }8.) 

Thus the poet caught a glimpse of only part of the ancient verities when, 
bearing in mind solely classical Greece, he spoke of a time 

Ou le ciel sur la terre 

marchait et respirait comme un peuple de dieux.^ 

At the dawn of Egyptian civilization the world swarmed - as it does among 
non-civilized peoples - with a spindrift of spirits. Man himself - and all 
other beings are like him - had not yet acquired a clear perception of his 
personality. He was composed of a multitude of souls, a bundle of souls, of 
‘indwelling guests’ as much later on the esoteric Buddhists of Tibet were 
to call them, souls which left him, which returned, and were the cause of his 
passions and his acts. 

' This theory of the world’s structure in primitive Egypt was set forth by G. Foucart in a series 
of lectures on ‘The Formation of the Idea of the Soul’ given at the Faculty of Letters in the 
University of Aix-Marseilles in 1910 ii. 

* ‘When the heavens on the earth 
walked and breathed like a people of gods.* 
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In these circumstances we shall think it less astonishing that a common 
destiny united the deceased and his mummy, the Boat of Ra and the sun, 
the doll and the man bewitched, the river and the frog tied with two crossed 
strings, a man and his ‘essential attributes’ (as Levy-Bruhl called them) such 
as soul, kidney-fat, shadow, ‘exteriorized life’, and his ‘secondary attributes’ - 
nails, hair, footprints, sweat, all that makes up his ‘second self’, the ‘double’ 
of the ancient Egyptians, the atai of the Melanesians.^ 

The vision of the world that fills the sorcerer’s eyes is then determined 
on the one hand by these primitive beliefs and on tlie other hand by prolonged 
fasts, fumigations, intoxicating beverages, all of which induce in him a state 
of ecstasy. These points, if we bear them in mind, will enable us to appreciate 
fully the very acute analysis of the magician’s psychology given in the book 
(already cited) by T. W. Danzel Magic et science secrete - where he is 
referring to ancient Mexico: 

‘The w^ay in which the ecstatic man sees the w^orld allows him to divine 
relationships wdiich, generally speaking, are no longer apprehended by 
reason . . . This gift (of the homo divinans) is linked with what we may call 
a ‘seeing of images’. In ecstasy and in states of sublimation which are close 
to it, it is possible to perceive as symbols and by direct vision that which, 
in a later stage of civilization, is nothing more than a pale and abstract 
notion. 

‘In the esoteric teaching of all peoples and all ages, attempts have been 
made in the education of priests, to enlarge the limits of consciousness. 
The “illumination” which it was sought to make novices experience was 
obtained by “cults ” - “culls of light”. 

‘For today’s sages a chimera is a malady and an obscuring of reason. 
Nevertheless, even today it is only from the depths of non-reason that well 
up the marvels of the human spirit w'hich spread out over the world - as a 
modern poet has put it. 

‘The break with ancient mythology, magic and the forms of culture 
they fashioned, was the most dangerous step taken in our civilization, the 
great sinful lapse which, as can be seen all the time, has not remained 
unpunished.’ (Pp. 8i~2.) 

A Magic ^ Opera*: the Enthronement of a Pharaoh 

After the foregoing descriptions of scenes of sympathetic magic through¬ 
out the ages and civilizations - a description which it must be confessed 
runs the risk of giving only a partial view of a great complex of beliefs - 
we shall try, as a conclusion to this section, to evoke a rite of many episodes, 

^ Certain savages imagine that they have replicas, objects which arc closely linked with them. 
A Melanesian and his atai flourish and die together. (Codrington, cited by Lcvy-i 3 ruhl in VAnte 
primitive, p. 250.) This ‘replica’ may be a lizard, a snake, a stone, the wolt of the Lycatuliropi; at 
Carthage the serpent of the Barcas, in Rome the copper coin of the Scrvilia family, the magic 
turquoise in The Power of Nothhij^ness, a novel by the Lama Yongden. 
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a rite of ancient Egypt, a veritable magic opera, of oriental magnificence, the 
rite of a Pharaoh's enthronement.^ 

Before we enter the temple we must remember that no act of the ceremony 
is merely of symbolical value, such as, for instance, the ceremonies at the 
coronation of a British sovereign. All the acts, down to the smallest details, 
possess a real power, a practical efficacy. Everything combines to achieve 
the supreme purpose of the enthronement, that is to say the passage of him 
who is to wear the double crown from the human to the divine condition, 
just as the first King of Egypt, Osiris, became divine. No doubt the Pharaoh 
is of divine blood by his father or his mother. The double which made its 
way into the royal infant at its birth came from Horus, but it will manifest 
itself only if the prince is called upon to reign. The consecration will efface 
in him all traces of his former human character. 

First of all comes the assumption of a new name, such as Tie is the 
Terrible Hawk’ or ‘Great are the Transformations of the King*. This rite is 
based upon the magic power of a name, (f^ic/e chapter 2, ‘The Magic of 
Incantation’.) 

So as to render veritable and real the divine filiation, the goddesses take 
him upon their knees and offer him their breasts to suck. 

Henceforth, the king is god, by descent and by name. But he does not yet 
possess the power or the weapons of divinity. Such power and weapons will 
be conferred by magic upon him. 

The priests robe him in the vestments of Osiris which he wore when he 
reigned by the banks of the Nile, a short mantle and then the crook-sceptre, 
the flail, the pshent (the double red and wfliite crown of Lower and Upper 
Egypt, the diadem that is set with the golden viper urit wffiich confers 
irresistible power), the feathers, the horns, the bracelets, the jackal’s tail. 
Such were the talismans used by Osiris. The iron throne, like to that of the 
god, has ‘for arms the heads of two lions and for legs the hooves of a 
bull’. 

All these sacred attributes possess a well-attested talismanic value. They 
will help the king as they helped the god.^ The ritual books declare: ‘His 
charms are on his forehead, his magical protections are on his wrists and 
ankles, his safeguarding powers are under the soles of his feet.’^ 

The Pharaoh is henceforth aqir and apir, that is ‘instructed’ and ‘equipped’. 

In further ceremonies the king confirms his divine character by accom¬ 
plishing in minute detail (and according to the rites of sympathetic magic) 
the acts performed usually by the gods. 

‘He has washed himself,’ reads the ritual, ‘with Ra in the lake of lalu.* 

' This ceremony is described in extenso by G. Foucard in La Methode comparative dans Vhistoire 
des relij;>ionSt chapter v, p. 126 et scq. 

* Vide chapter 3, ‘Talismanic Magic*. 

® Cf. Foreword. The sa or divine fluid was conferred upon the Pharaoh by means of magical 
passes on the nape of his neck. 
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He follows the course of the sun on the sacred boat through the celestial 
world of which there is a miniature copy in the temple. ‘He follows the way 
of greenery, he goes up unto the hills of Sit.’ He receives the ‘fluid’ of the 
rising sun’s rays on the ‘hills of sand’ (the Mokattam of our days); he plunges 
into the pool of Koboh; he travels in a skiflT on canals which imitate those of 
the sky. He pronounces, while he undertakes this, pass-words to those who 
play the part of the genii of the heavens; he crosses pools that are the image 
of celestial seas ... he visits the ‘Dwelling of the Combatant’ and he goes 
down into the ‘Cavern of the Abyss’. 

As he boards the boat of Ra he is hailed by the crew and is saluted by 
sail, and oars and the naos that all are genii with the gift of speech. He steers 
the boat, he scoops up water with a lapis-la/.uli ladle. He kills Apep and all 
the ‘evil ones’ represented by wax or clay figures. The Edfu Temple calendar 
gives us the details of the ritual. In the Temple of the Sun at Abusir, the 
divine boat was represented by a brick boat a hundred feet long, sheathed, 
rigged and supplied with oars. 

The Temple of Heliopolis with its basins, its pools, its roads, was a veritable 
‘celestial world in miniature’. Gradually, as time went by, such models were 
made on an increasingly smaller scale. For the life-size statues were substi¬ 
tuted statuettes with the same magical value for the ‘soul of objects passed 
into their images however great might be the disproportion between 
them’. 

All this long and minute ritual was dominated by the belief that by 
imitating exactly the acts of the god, by putting on his costume, by arming 
himself with his talismans, the sovereign transformed himself really and 
effectively into a god - thanks to the power of sympathetic magic. In the 
public acts the proclamation will be made: 

‘His fathers the gods, his brothers the gods.’ 

He is, henceforth, the Pharaoh, in Egyptian the Per- a the ‘Great House’, 
the Wearer of the Double Crown. 

THE MAGIC OF THE MYSTERIES 

It was in the Mysteries that sympathetic magic achieved its full develop¬ 
ment and exercised a most important influence on the evolution of religious 
ideas by offering to the deceased entrance to paradises of light far above and 
beyond the original abode of shadows and desolation. 

Tlie ancient Egyptians not only shared a fear we find among other peoples, 
the terror of seeing, one fatal day, the sun remain a prisoner of the abyss 
and the world sink back into chaos, but the ancient Egyptian beliefs also 
express the eternal anxiety of men when confronted with the mystery of 
death. 
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However, while among peoples that remained in a primitive stage of 
culture, religious feeling was still dominated by terror, in the great civiliza¬ 
tions speculation regarding the destiny of men’s souls led to more consoling 
prospects and also to a more elevated morality. 

In Greece, for instance, we can measure the ground covered if we compare 
the ideas expressed in Homer or Hesiod with those of the fifth-century 
initiates and with the beliefs current in Attica at a still later period when the 
Oriental Mysteries were introduced into that region. 

The future life imagined by the Greeks of Homeric times was very 
sombre indeed. In Book xi of the Odyssey^ it is told how, on the advice of 
the sorceress Circe, Odysseus sails his ship' to the land of the Cimmerians- 
at the ends of the earth near to the land of the dead - so that he may question 
the shade of the soothsayer Teiresias. Into a trench Odysseus pours the 
blood of a free-martin and of a black ewe, the blood that is the principle of 
life and has the property of reviving souls. And w^hen the souls of the heroes 
who have perished in war appear, the shade of Achilleus bursts forth into 
this plaint: ‘I would rather be a labourer in the service of a man of no 
fortune and without great resources than reign over all the dead who have 
disappeared.’ (Book xi, 489 -91.) 

Five hundred years later than Homer’s time an inscription upon a leaf 
of gold belonging to the so-called Orphic Tablets of southern Italy, the 
felicity of the dead in the other life is thus described: 

‘Hail, thou who hast undergone the test! Thou hast now no more any¬ 
thing to endure. Thou wast a man and hast become a god; thou wast a kid 
and hast fallen into milk.^ Hail, hail to thee who hast followed the road to 
the right, the road towards the meadows and the sacred grove of Persephone 1’ 
{Thurii Tablet, second century n.c.) 

On the statue of an Eleusinian hierophant may be read this promise of 
salvation; 

‘How beautiful is the Mystery that comes to us from the Blessed Ones, 
which ensures that for mortals death is no evil, but happiness.’ 

In the fifth century b.c. I'indar describes in his odes the felicity of the 
privileged dead: 

‘For them the sun shines during our night in their dwelling-place below.’ 
(Fragment of a funeral chant.) 

‘In nights always of the same length, in days always of the same length. 


^ In this book wc have followed the example of Leconte de Lisle and many other modern 
translators and have reproduced Greek names in their original form. Both historical truth and 
logic, indeed, induce us to take this course. If we persist in giving (.')dysseus the Latin name of 
Ulysses (which is itself ill-spelt since the form was Ulixes) it docs not seem very clear why the 
poem of which he is the hero should be called the Odyssey and not the Ulysscy. Furthermore, as 
wc shall see, the very syllables of the name have a magic value. 

* An allusion to the dismemberment of kids or other divinities in animal form at the sacrificial 
communion during the performance of Orpliic or Dionysiac Mysteries. Vide ‘Ecstatic Dances’, 
p. 83 
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they enjoy the sun and life a life exempt from suffering.’ {Olympian Odes, ii, 
109-13.) 

Thus, in the beliefs of Homeric times, the departed arc but desolate 
shadows who, for an instant, may, by a libation of blood, be given an 
appearance of life and may express regret for even the most miserable of 
terrestrial existences. According to the beliefs of the fifth century b.c. - 
and later ~ the blessed dwell in surroundings which appear as a foretaste of 
the Christian paradise. 

What revelation, what word of hope had operated such a profound 
change in Greek religion.^ We can have no hesitation in answering that it 
was the teaching of the Mysteries imported from the East, the Mysteries of 
Eleusis and Orphism, the cults of Demeter, of Dionysos, of Zagreus and 
of Orpheus. 

These religions contained a new idea, that of a descent into the Land of 
the Dead of a deity who, by his magic arts, vanquislicd the evil powers of 
the beyond so as to reach the abode of bliss and the well-springs of life. 
Consequently there was the possibility that men, hy imitating all the gestures 
of the divinity, might be certain of happiness in the future life.^ 

These Mystery cults, unknown to Homer or to Hesiod, were of foreign 
origin. Orphism came down from Thrace. The cult of Dionysos was of 
Anatolian origin. The Mysteries of Demeter at Eleusis were borrowed 
either from Egypt (Ib Foucart) or from the Aegean peoples ( 0 . Briem). 
A characteristic detail - that of the obscene gesture of the nurse Baubo, 
common to the legend of Demeter and to the tales of ancient Egypt - would 
incline us to accept P. Foucart’s theory, without, however, our excluding 
the notion of a double origin and of a fusion of beliefs due both to the Nile 
valley and the Aegean Islands and containing a common fund of concepts. 
However it may be, it is quite certain that the Mystery cults did not spring 
from any native Greek source. Without the influence of the Orient, the 
Greeks would have been quite incapable of offering a single word of hope 
to men in their anxiety when confronted with the enigma of death. 

There is a fact which is rather astonishing: the Israelites, whose sacred 
books are filled with minute prescriptions for w'orship and scK'ial life and 
who were supported throughout the vicissitudes of their history by unshak¬ 
able confidence in the omnipotence, in the justice and in the pity of Yahweli, 
never managed to elaborate an eschatology, that is to say a theory of tl;e 
destiny of man after death. The Israelites, however, did believe in man’s 
survival after death as witness the conjuring by the witch of Endor (recounted 


^ This idea of the descent of a divinity into the abode of the dead (which wc find expressed 
in the words descetidit in inferos of the Apostles’ Creed) is common to many peoples. In addition 
to the passion of Osiris in Egypt and the descent of the Greek gods - HerakJes» Admetos, 
Orpheus - the Gates of Death were also traversed by Babylonian Ishtar, Ojibwa among the 
Chippeways, Haetch among the Kamchatkans, Wainamoinen among the Finns, and Izanagi, 
the husband of Izana-nii, in Japan. 
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in the First Book of Samuel) at Saul's request: ‘Bring me up Samuel’. The 
spirit of the deceased king is called Elohim^ but the Bible is almost entirely 
silent concerning the lost of souls in Sheol, ‘The House of Eternity’ {Beth 
In the words of Isaiah: ‘They are dead and shall not live; they are 
deceased, they shall not rise; therefore hast thou visited and destroyed them, 
and made all their memory to perish.’ (xxvi, 14.) The two ideas of sleep in 
the grave (Job, iii, i3“-i5) and of sojourn in Sheol (Ecclesiastes, ix, 3 and 
ix, 10) are presented together in the Psalms (Ixxxviii). 

It is not until we come to Daniel xii, 2 that we find a definite affirmation 
of a resurrection: ‘And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.’ 
And even these words do not refer to a general resurrection the idea of which 
is first expressed in the apocryphal Book of Enoch. 

Only a few of the major prophets are ‘caught up’ by Yaliveh as, e.g. in 
Genesis v, 24: ‘And Enoch walked with God: and he was not, for God 
took him.* And in 2 Kings ii, 11: ‘And it came to pass as they still went on, 
and talked, that, behold there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, 
and parted them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven.’ 

Also in Chaldea immortality was an exceptional favour as, for instance, 
in the case of Ea-Bani who awoke in the Isle of the Blessed and taught 
Gilgamesh and the magician Urkhamsi secrets known only to the gods. The 
goddess Ishtar did, indeed, pass through the gates of hell in order to carry 
the waters of life to her lover Dumuzi, but such a favour was not extended 
to mortals. 

It is in the religion of ancient Egypt and especially in the Mysteries of 
Osiris, that we can see, in formation, the belief that all initiates may attain, 
by magic, as did the god, the dwelling-place of the Blessed. 

The Passion of Osiris 

Long, long ago, in the night of time, there reigned in Egypt the god 
Osiris (maybe a personification of the Nile); he was a beneficent sovereign, 
but he excited the jealousy of his brother Set. One day, at a festal banquet. 
Set had a sarcophagus brought in and asked each one of the company to lie 
down in it and see if it fitted him. When Osiris had lain down in the coffin. 
Set and his accomplices, ‘the evil ones’, brought down the lid on to the 
sarcophagus and fixed it in place witli lead and then threw it into the Nile. 

The stream and the sea-currents carried the coffin to the shores of Byblos, 
where it was found and brought back to the town of Buto in Egypt. However, 
Set there discovered it and cut up the body of his rival into fourteen pieces. 

After long wandering throughout the world, Isis, the sister of Osiris, and 
also his wife (the custom of brother-sister marriage was practised by the 
Pharaohs so as to preserve the purity of the ‘divine blood’) discovered the 
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scattered portions of Osiris’s body, all except the phallus, which had been 
swallowed by an oxyrhyncus fish.^ With the aid of Nephthys, her sister, 
her son Horus the Hawk, of Thoth the Ibis and Anubis the Jackal, by magic 
arts - for she knew the secret of immortality - Isis gave back his life to 
Osiris. 

‘She enveloped each portion in a figure made of wax mixed with aromatic 
substances, like in size to Osiris.’ (Plutarch.) Then Horus proceeded to 
make the complete reconstitution . . . ‘Thou has taken again thy head, thy 
limbs . . . ’ This ‘reproduction’ assumed, by contact with the authentic 
morsel of the body, a ‘reality’ conferred upon it by magic. 

When the body was thus reconstituted the god could reign among the 
dead. Was he not at Mendes, the Osiris-of-thc-Dead, at Memphis, Sokliarit.^ 
Mummification (invented by Anubis) had given a support to Osiris’s double, 
but this support was heavy and inert: as Maspero writes {Hist. vol. i, p. 178): 
‘His sovereignty in the other life did not spare him the painful torpor into 
which all mortals fall after they have breathed their last breath.’ 

It was then that occurred the magical operation of the reanimation of 
Osiris. In order to infuse viral force into the mummy, Thoth, Isis and Horus 
inscribed formulae and figures on the wrappings. They depicted, on the 
sides of the sarcophagus, scenes of the life Osiris was to live in the beyond. 
At the entrance of the funeral vault they set up the mummy, the envelope - 
that was henceforth indestructible - of his double, and proceeded with the 
adze in the form of a crux ansata (the ankh) to perform the ceremony of the 
‘opening of the mouth’. The same manual act opened the mouth of the 
divine statue in the sacrifice so as to allow him to consume food offerings. 
The ‘soul of breath’ now passed into the mummy. By movements made in 
imitation of those of a living man, they procured the reanimation of the 
limbs. The god could now walk about and move and resume his existence 
on earth. 

The realm of the dead where Osiris must originally have reigned as the 
god of the dead, was situated in the lagoons of Lake Menzalah. It was the 
Sokhit lalu^ the ‘Field of Beans’. In each one of the Egyptian nomes (or 
provinces) there was, in like manner, a ‘dwelling of the dead’, the domain 
of the god of souls who was called Sokharit, Miritskro at Thebes, Khonta- 
mentit in the Thinite nome, Anubis in the Lycopolitan nome. All these 
deities were, later on, merged into Osiris. 

Little by little, and after a prolonged elaboration effected in the sacerdotal 
colleges, the ancient Egyptian concept of the kingdom of the dead, evolved. 
Their realm was moved away to other parts of the world. 

As G. B^n^dite writes (in article ‘Egypte’ in EncycL, vol. xv, p. 671): 

‘The Egyptians conceived the world as an immense oval box, its two 

^ Tliis belief serves to explain why the dead do not reproduce their kind. It reflects, also, the 
primitive ‘terror of the dead*. 
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extremities pointing to the north and the south. The upper part was formed 
by the sky, a vault of brass, from which were suspended fixed lamps {akhimu 
Urdu) and wandering lamps {akhimu sekhu). The bottom was formed by the 
earth of which Egypt was the centre, while the sides that supported the 
celestial vault were the two chains of mountains which enclose the valley.’ 
Maspcro adds these details: ‘The sun moved along the sides of the box on a 
stream which (like the ‘ocean river’ of the Greeks) completely encircled the 
earth and separated it from the sky. The bed of the stream - and the regions 
in its immediate vicinity “ formed, round the ramparts of the W'orld, a sort 
of bench placed almost immediately under the starry sky. It was bordered 
on all the northern half of the ellipse by an uninterrupted chain of steep 
mountains which began in the west, on the latitude of Abydos, rose rapidly 
and became so high that they formed a screen between our earth and the 
river and then, to the east, terminated in the peak of Bakhu. The land that 
stretched behind these mountains was the duat^ the realm of souls.’ 

Osiris, furthermore assimilated to the solar deity Ra, went down, there¬ 
fore, by the ‘moutli of the fissure’ of Abydos behind the Libyan mountains 
where, each evening, the blood-red solar disk dipped into the realm of 
souls, the duat^ where are the twelve houses of the hours of the night which 
light up as the sun passes by. Me was, at one and the same time, the dead 
sun and the god of the dead. 

During this journey, he found himself exposed to all the perils that lie 
in wait for the doubles of deceased men; the labyrinth where they might 
lose themselves, the baboons that caught them in nets, the lakes of fire, the 
enchanted trees which held them captive if w'ater and fruit were accepted 
from them. But, by his magic art, Osiris triumphed over all the obstacles 
thrown in the path of the dead. He pronounced the names and the formulae. 
He passed through the ‘secret doors of the enclosure of the Lords of 
Eternity’. (According to a stele in the British Museum, 797, I, 631.) 

However, as gradually the cemeteries moved away, the goal of this 
journey also retreated. It traversed the seas in the direction of Abydos, and 
finally moved up into the sky, into the Milky Way. And the privileged 
dead were even summoned to take their places in the boat of the sun. 

Humanity was to attain salvation in another life and this thanks to the 
victory gained by a god over the spirits of the shades, a victory effected by 
the god’s magic knowledge which allowed him, despite all the dangers of 
the infernal realm, to reach the abode of felicity. 

In the days of the Egyptian Old Kingdom, the Osirian paradise opened 
its gates only for other gods, then for the Pharaoh who had, by his enthrone¬ 
ment rites, become a god, and after that for the great personages of this 
world, and, last of all, for all those deceased who, by funerary magic, had 
been transformed into Osiris. 

The funerary rites, as they are depicted on the walls of a sanctuary 
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forming part of the great temple of Hathor at Denderah, recapitulate, 
indeed, all the operations practised on Osiris by Isis, Nephthys, Thoth and 
Anubis. In the scenes at Denderah, Osiris is stretched out upon a bed near 
to incense braziers, and is surrounded by the divinities who are about to 
effect the reanimation. The pictures, whose meaning is reinforced by 
hieroglyphics, relate all the history of Osiris’s death and resurrection. The 
inscriptions give the text of the prayers for the twelve hours of the night, 
the hours of terror. 

Likewise, in ceremonies based on sympathetic magic, the deceased was 
dressed like Osiris and furnished with a small beard in the ‘Osirian mode*. He 
was no longer addressed and called just ‘Sami’ or ‘Imhotep’ but ‘the Osiris 
Sami’, ‘the Osiris Imhotep’. In the rite of the ‘Opening of the Mouth’, the 
heart or the left foreleg of a sacrificed ox w^as applied to the lips and eyes of 
the mummy, of the statue or the image. Then this rite w^as repeated with the 
adze of Anubis and with the urit {uraeus)^ the serpent of the royal crown. 

In this way, the priest caused the soul of the deceased to pass into his 
statue and the dead man was henceforth capable of eating and drinking. He 
was offered drink, bread, meats, fruit. He was perfumed and censed and his 
face was anointed with cosmetics. He was surrounded by all the talismans of 
Osiris, the eye, the serpent and so forth. Over the spot where the embalmers* 
knives had opened his belly there was placed a sheet of gold adorned with 
the sacred eye. 

In the four gilded chapels of Tut-ankh-amen’s tomb, Nephthys, the 
guardian of mummies’ heads and placed to the left, allirms the efficacity 
of the rites of mummification and of the Opening of the Mouth performed 
by officiants garbed as Horns, Thoth and Anubis.^ 

The W'Ords pronounced by Nephthys: ‘1 am come, I have surrounded 
thee, O Lord of the Twt) Lands ... I have strengthened thy head upon 
thy neck. 

‘Anubis has knit together thy bones, he has given strength to thy body, 
he has removed thine ills, he has banished thy suffering. Thou shalt not 
endure corruption. 

‘Horus has opened the mouth of the Osiris-king Tut-ankh«amen with 
the adze of Anubis, the thigh of haematite. 

‘Horus has opened thine eyes and thou seest with them. Horus has 
strengthened thy steps and thou goest about upon the earth as when thou 
wast in thy living slate, O Osiris, Lord of the Two Lands . . . the justified 
one.’ 

To the right was placed Isis, who protects the feet of mummies. 

Words spoken by Isis: ‘I am come to be thy protection for thou art 
Horus, my beloved son. 


^ Nephthys (Ncbt-hct), The Lady of the House of Eternity* with her hands against her forehead 
(the attitude of tlic weepers) shelters the sarcophagus with her protecting wings. 
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‘I have taken away thine incapacity to act. Thou raisest thy head and 
thou beholdest the sun. Thou standest erect upon thy legs. Thou goest 
about in whatsoever form thou wilt. Thou walkest as in thy lifetime. 

Thou takest bread, thou takest water, thou takest air, thou takest all 
things good and pure . . . thou seest with thine eyes, thine ears do hear. 

Thy heart is thine own, the veritable, assured in its place for eternity, 
for ever. It shall not befall that it be taken away from thee by thieves of 
hearts, ravishers of entrails in the Amend.’ 

In the fourth chapel Nephthys declares again: 

Thou livest. Thou shalt not become corrupted. Thy body shall not 
perish. 

Thy soul is in the heaven with the sun. Thy body is on earth with 
Osiris. Thy soul lighteth upon thy body each day.’^ 

The deceased, thus enabled to move about in the various regions of the 
world, must be ‘instructed and equipped’ so as to be able to meet the perils 
in his path. The priest, or a close relation, must murmur in his ear the names 
of all the beings whom he might encounter in the beyond. Furthermore, in 
order to help his memory there was placed by his side a guide-book, the 
Boo/: of the Two Ways or The Book of Coming Forth by Day^ which we call 
the Book of the Dead^ a compilation whose origins are voxy ancient but which, 
enriched by successive additions (e.g. pyramid texts, sarcophagus texts), 
assumed, under the New Kingdom, its final form in 165 chapters arranged 
in alphabetical order. In the time of the last dynasties, abridgements (which 
were much less expensive) were produced, but even if it were reduced to a 
single papyrus sheet, the book retained its same magic value. The best 
example of a complete recension is preserved in Turin Museum. It has been 
translated by Naville, by Wallis Budge, by P. Pierret, and in recent times by 
G. Kolpaktchy. 

On the bottom of a sarcophagus found at El Bersheh there is represented 
the double way of the dead (with its deviations and its obstacles marked in 
blue) which the boat must follow on its way to the ‘hall of Osiris’, while in 
red is shown die perilous way toward the lakes of fire and the furnaces. 

In a tomb would be placed figures, enchanted and spell-bound, of all 
the evil genii, scorpions, serpents, gazelles - and near to the deceased were 
put ‘answerers’, statuettes animated by magic which were to help and serve 
the dead man - these were a survival of the human sacrifices of ancient 
times ~ and also a game of draughts, and a book of love-songs of which 
this is a sample: 

‘Oh, my brother, it is sweet to follow thee into the river and to bathe 
before thee, I will to let thee see my beauties in my robe of finest lawn when 


^ Vide PiankofF, ‘Les chapellcs dc Tout-ankh-Ainon\ in MSmoires publiM par les membres de 
Vlnst.fr. d*arch. orient, du Caire, vol. Ixxii, Cairo, 1951. Excerpt from the review by E. Drioton 
in Revue arc/i., July-Septcmbcr, 1953, Bibliogr. p. 118 et seq. 
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it is wet. I will go down into the water with thee, and I will emerge from it 
towards thee with, in my fingers, a gold fish that is beautiful. Come, behold 
me.’ 

Henceforth the deceased was ‘equipped and instructed’. His double, 
bearing the bird-soul in his arms, climbed the mountain, crossed the desert, 
avoided the snare of Nuit the ‘lady of the sycomore’, who offered him fresh 
waters and fruits, he escaped the serpents and proclaimed himself the god 
Ra. When he arrived at the lake of the lilies, he invoked the intercession of 
Ra, close beside ‘Him who looks Backward’ (thus was the ferryman named) 
so as to cross in the boat which had carried the gods to the eastern part of 
the sky. The cow Hathor took him upon her back. He had rendered favour¬ 
able to him all the beings of the underworld whose names he had chanted 
in the right tone of voice. When he reached the goal of his journey he could 
apply to himself the exclamation of the Pharaoh Teti I as recorded in the 
Pyramid texts: ‘King Teti is not dead of death, he is become one of the 
glorious ones on the horizon.’ 

The Mysteries of Osiris 

In addition to such funerary rites performed on the morrow of death, 
Egyptian magic furthermore offered men during their lives yet another 
proof of happiness in a future existence and this assurance was presented in 
the ‘dress rehearsal’ of their journey into eternity as depicted in the Mysteries 
of Osiris. 

These Mysteries were celebrated each year in the month Khoiak - which 
marked the beginning of winter-in sixteen Egyptian towns and more 
especially at Bubastis in the Delta, at Abydos, at Sais and at Denderah. 

‘At Bubastis,’^ says Herodotus, ‘seven hundred thousand men and women, 
not counting children, came to the festival from all over the country. Each 
family, on its own boat, sailed down the Nile. The women have castanets 
and clack them; during all the time of the journey men play the flute while 
others, both men and women, sing and clap hands. Here and there, the 
boats are moored near the towns ... when they get to Bubastis the travellers 
celebrate the festival and offer up great sacrifices.’ The Feast of Lamps 
illuminated the night and the lights linked all the ancestors with the ancestor 
who had overcome Death. ‘Concerning these Mysteries,’ adds Herodotus, 
‘which all, without exception, are known to me, may my mouth keep a 
religious silence.’ 

During these sacred ceremonies there were represented before the 
crowd of the faithful, incidents in the passion of the god - his dismem¬ 
berment, the quest of Isis, the placing into position of his members, his 
reanimation. 

^ BuSast^ the ‘Abode of Bast*, the ‘Great Lady of Heaven’ who there had a temple. Ubastet or 
Bast was the cat-headed deity, a form of Hathor. 
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There was also fashioned an image of Osiris out of clay and wheat. As 
the priest poured the paste into a mould he repeated: ‘I bring to Isis these 
portions of Osiris’s mummy’. Isis and Nephthys entreated Osiris to return 
and inhabit his reconstituted body: ‘Come towards thy house!’^ Again, 
wheat was sown on a cloth where the figure of Osiris was drawn. 

In their turn, the initiates re-enacted the journey of the god of the dead 
through the world beyond, the god whose temple contained a reproduction 
of that world in various forms, models, carved or painted figures, and, 
thanks to the power of sympathetic magic, of writing and of anniversaries, 
the initiate was assured that all the acts would be repeated in an identical 
manner in reality after his death.^ 

Were there, as Paul Brunton believes, in addition to these ceremonies to 
which whole crowds were admitted, more recondite initiations performed in 
secret sanctuaries ? 

The author of Secret Egypt and Secret India who was familiar with the 
practices of the rishis ^nd yogis was able, during his solitary meditation in 
the royal chamber of the Great Pyramid and among the ruins of Abydos 
and Denderah, to enter, he thought, into psychic'al contact with the soul of 
ancient Egypt. By an astounding effort of mental concentration, he was able 
to reach backwards to the thoughts which inspired the hieroglyphics and 
the carved or painted figures and offers us a very personal and individual 
explanation of the Mysteries of Osiris. (P. 179 et seq.) 

In an innermost chamber of the sanctuary the initiate was, first of all, 
placed recumbent, like Osiris, in a sarcophagus adorned with paintings 
representing scenes of the beyond. ‘By hypnotic means, which included the 
use of powerful fumigations, mesmeric passes over the body together with 
the employment of a magic wand, the candidate was plunged into a state of 
trance resembling death, for all symptoms of life were absent. If the body 
remained inert, still the soul continued to hold it by a magic tliread visible 
to the clear-sighted initiator, so that, despite the complete suspension of 
animate existence, the vital functions subsisted. 

‘The neophyte was thus put into a trance for a space of time that varied 
since the higher the degree of the initiation, the longer and more profound* 

^ Vide A. Moret, Rois et dieux d'Egyptc., p. 89. the ‘Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys* which 
in their moving and simple beauty, are in no way inferior to the Lamentation of Helen over the 
body of Hektor in the Iliad. 

‘Come to thy house, look at me. It is I the lover whom thou lovest. Do not depart from me. 
When I behold thee, my heart is no longer heavy for thee, my eyes seek thee, I run about 
on every side. 

Come to her who loveth thee, O thou whose heart beats no more. Come to thy house. 

Both gods and men weep for thee. And I, I call to thee, as I weep as high as heaven. 

Doest thou not hear my voice? It is I whom thou lovest on earth, and thou lovest none 
more than me.* 

The scene where Isis and Nephthys rediscover Osiris is described in the Pyramid texts. 

• For the magic power of writing vide ‘Incantation Magic’, the ‘Influence of Anniversaries*. 
For the correlation between the world on high and the world below and the repetition of the same 
events under the same celestial conditions, see earlier in this chapter. 
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the trance. The priests watched over him during the night hours assigned 
to the operation. 

. . the murder of Osiris was assimilated to the apparent murder of each 
candidate at his Mysteries, that is to say the spiritual union with Osiris, 
their founder. 

‘It has been established that in the most ancient times, many of the 
Egyptian priests of higher rank and all the high priests were learned in 
knowledge of secrets of hypnotism and magnetism and were able to cause the 
subjects of their experiments to fall into cataleptic states so profound that 
death seemed to result from them. The high priests could do even more than 
the modern hypnotists since they knew how to keep the mind of a candidate 
awake while his body was in a trance, and to cause him to undergo a number 
of supernormal experiences which he invariably remembered once he had 
returned to his state of normal consciousness.* 

Such a ‘temporary death* and ‘rebirth’ would, it seems, be confirmed by 
the following appellation of the initiate as given in the hieroglyphic tests, 
‘the man twice born’ and by the mention after his name of ‘he who has 
renewed his life’. 

The ancient documents do not offer us certain information about any 
profound knowledge the Egyptian priests may have had concerning meta¬ 
psychosis and subconscious life. Still, firstly, a scene like that of the imposition 
of the sa or divine vital force by means of magnetic passes on the nape of the 
neck,' and secondly, the little that has been revealed about the secret sciences 
and learning of Tibet, India and China, seem to us to support Paul Brun ton’s 
theory. 

If this hypothesis of a journey of the initiate into the beyond - accom¬ 
plished under the influence of hypnosis - seems to us very plausible, that is 
because ‘scientific, psychic and psychological research are now modifying 
the attitude of the western world with regard to a subject held, not so long 
ago, to be fantastic nonsense’, (P. 192) ‘.,. and the knowledge the ancients 
had of the powers and properties of the human spirit was, in some 
respects, greater than ours.’ We cannot, however, follow Paul Brunton 
when he moves away from the interpretations of the Egyptologists and 
indulges in theories which the texts neither confirm nor contradict. 
Initiates to the Mysteries of Osiris, so he says, ‘made acquaintance with 
the divine soul, they were put into personal communion with the creator, 
they found themselves face to face with the divine. They received the 
exact explanation of the fall of man debased from his primitive spiritual 
state,. .* 

This ‘spiritual communion of Man with his Creator’ in the supreme 
initiation of the Osirian Mysteries, seems, however, to us, to imply a 
confusion of Egyptian beliefs with those of Israel and India. Even in the 

^ Vide Masp<Jro, vol. i, fig. p. iii, ‘The Imposition of the Sa\ 
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cosmogony of Hermopolis,^ where the world is created by the magic words 
of Thoth, the ibis-headed God, we do not find the idea - peculiar to Genesis 
in the Hebrew scriptures - of a sole God, father of all creatures. Such a 
notion appears in Egypt only at a comparatively late epoch: ‘O sole deity,’ 
declares in his hymns the Pharaoh Amenhotep IV (who took the name of 
Akhenaten), ‘thou hast created the earth according to thy heart when thou 
wast alone, men, the flocks and herds great and small, all that moves on 
the surface of the earth ... all that is on high that flies upon its wings.’ 
But this sovereign’s reformation met with the hostility of the clergy and its 
life was short. 

Maspero, after having pointed out the efforts made, fairly early on, by 
the theologians to ‘unite in a single being the attributes and qualities which 
their ancestors had scattered about among a thousand different beings’ 
shows that each god ‘unique and solitary’ w^as so only in his own province. 
Maspero concludes: ‘The Egyptians had as many “sole gods” as there were 
large cities or even important temples, but they never accepted an only 
god - God.’ vol. i, p. 152.) 

The Egyptian texts, moreover, do not express the idea of a merging 
into the Universal Soul, as is to be found in the Brahmanic pantheism. 

In order to prove that the initiate during his trance was transported into 
a ‘world of the spirit’, Brunton is obliged to admit that the paintings on the 
sarcophagi and the vignettes in the Book of the Dead were only symbols. 
Much use and abuse has been made of this modern and abstract concept of 
the ‘symbol’. The crux ansata^ for instance, is not a ‘symbol’ of immortality, 
that is to say the transference of an abstract idea into an image. The crux 
ansata is the instrument of reanimation which allows of the ‘double’ acceding 
to the mummy and, as a consequence, it is the instrument of survival after 
death of which it is, moreover, the hieroglyphic sign. None of the texts 
justifies, furthermore, the assumption that Moses, under the name of 
‘Osarsiph’, an Egyptian initiate, made an original and early version of the 
Pentateuch in hieroglyphics which presented a ‘third, spiritual and secret 
meaning which was no longer understood at the time the books were trans¬ 
lated into Hebrew’.^ Nor is there any proof for a ‘primitive revelation of 
truth accorded to the most ancient civilization’. (P. 184.) All these are 
gratuitous suppositions concerning which an historian can offer no opinion. 

Again, it is as well not to place too much reliance upon evidence coming 
from the ancient Greeks. These were far removed from the ways of Oriental 
thought and we may be on our guard whether we are dealing with the 
Commentaries of Pythagoras, the Dialogues of Plato or, and especially, 

^Wc mention the various Egyptian theories about the creation of the world in the chapter on 
Incantation Magic. 

* The tradition that Moses was ‘formerly Osarsiph, a priest of Heliopolis’, is mentioned by 
Flavius Josephus (in Against Apion) as having been transmitted by Manctho, an Egyptian priest of 
the third century b.c. 
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texts of post-classical times such as Plutarch’s Treatise on Isis and Osiris 
or the Metamorphoses {Golden Ass) of Apuleius.^ 

Quite justifiably, Paul Brunton stigmatizes as fanciful the explanation 
given by biblical commentators who refuse to admit that the world existed 
more than six thousand years before our era (although, of course, fossils 
are there to prove very much the contrary) and ‘advance, in all seriousness, 
that Cod deliberately buried fossils in the earth so as to test the faithful’. 
It is just as hazardous (in a desire to saddle the ancients with our own ideas) 
to search the Bible for the material of a palaeontological treatise, as it is to 
look for modern theosophical doctrines in the Book of the Dead or in the 
Passion of Osiris. 

The Greek Mysteries 

A comparison of the Greek evidence relating to the Eleusinian Mysteries 
with the documentation (immeasurably richer) on the Mysteries of Osiris - 
found in the Nile Valley ~ permitted Paul Foucart to reconstitute the 
magical drama that was the main feature of initiation. 

The classical authors of antiquity tell us of wanderings, of painful devia¬ 
tions from the path, of anxious and endless marches in the darkness. Then ... 
a miraculous light and the initiates’ eyes feasted upon fields whence rang 
forth songs accompanied by dances, whereas the profane stumbled into 
mud and darkness a prey to the Erinyes and to infernal monsters. 

The authors tell us also that before the mystes (the initiated ones) were 
mimed the legends of the gods, the rape by Hades of Kore-Persephone and 
the hierogamy, or sacred marriage, of Zeus and Demeter. 

All these legends of Persephone, of Dionysos-Zagreus, of Orpheus and 
Eurydice are based on a theme common to the Passion of Osiris and the 
journey of Ishtar to the gates of Irkalla - that is to say, the descent of a 
deity into the realms of the dead. 

The initiation consisted of a spectacle of the adventures of the god or 
goddess {ta hordmena^ ‘that which one saw’), of a revelation of formulae 
and secret names {ta lepomena^ ‘that which one said’) and in acts imitated 
from the acts of the divinity {ta dromena^ ‘that which one did*). 

The temple was of two storeys. The lower hall was divided into compart¬ 
ments by rows of columns and each compartment corresponded to a part 
of the infernal regions. The upper hall, carved out of the rock, was brilliantly 
illuminated. Above, a skylight allowed goddesses to appear bathed in 
clarity. 

The cults of Orpheus and of Zagreus, both of Thracian origin, included a 
communion with the god effected by means of a ‘rite of rending’, which we 
shall examine in the section of this book devoted to ecstatic dances. 

The Orphics, indeed, possessed, so Dieterich says (in Nekyia^ pp. 128-9), 

^ Regarding the value of Greek evidence relating to the ancient East, vide Appendix, p. 305, 
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a great book, The Descent into Hades, in which all things seen by one who 
had accomplished the journey were related by himself. There is, moreover, 
a clear relationship between those verses of the Dooh of the Dead relating 
to the syconiore of Nuit (and the meeting with the boat) and the questions 
and answers and the text of the Orphic Tablets from southern Italy. 

‘When thou readiest the dwelling of Hades thou shalt find to the left a 
spring and nearby a white cypress. Approach not this spring. Thou wilt 
find another of cool water come from the lake of Remembrance.* {Petilia 
Tablet.) 

‘I am athirst, and I am dying. Drink of my spring. I flow for ever to the 
right of the cypress. Who art thou } Of whom art thou the son ? I am the 
son of the earth and of the starry sky.* (Eleuthcrna Tablet.) 

The Mysteries Message of Hope 

We can, thus, measure the distance which the magic of old Egypt caused 
the human spirit to cover from the times of primitive concepts right up to 
the full flowering of the Mystery cults which shed the light of hope on to 
mortals* dull destiny. 

At the beginning ~ a desolate world of the dead, nothing else but shadows 
shivering in tedium and racked with vain regret for the life on this earth. 
This is what is expressed in the Nekyia by the plaint of the once-triumphant 
Grecian hero. In Egypt this sorrow for the life that is lost was expressed in 
a funeral hymn chanted by a harper, often a blind man, and with whom 
there lingered the memory of the age-old belief. 

He not only deplored the sad fate of the dead but he urged the living to 
enjoy themselves while they could: 

‘The divine Pharaohs who reigned in olden days lie at rest in their 
pyramids and the nobles also, the glorious ones, are buried in their tombs. 
They built themselves dwellings whose very sites have disappeared.^ 

‘No one cometh back from below, no one w'ho might say what it is like, 
who might tell us what they need to calm our hearts until the time when we 
shall go also there whither they have gone. 

‘So, be gay and follow thy desires while thou livest, pour myrrh upon 
thy hair. Robed in transparent lawn and seated upon thy threshold drink 
the zephyrs of the north. Do what thou wilt upon earth and wear not out 
thine heart until the day of lamentation be come. In the land of silence, the 
god of implacable heart, Osiris of the Dead, hears no lamentation. Plaints 
can save no one. Behold! make happy thy day. Be not eaten up with care. 
No man taketh his goods with him. None, you must know, ever cometh 
back of those who have departed.’ 

An echo of this sad song engraved upon the walls of the tomb of Khun 


^ 'Lie at rest in their p)Taniids’, a phrase that supplies yet another argument against the theory 
that the pyramids were not royal tombs. 
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Antef (Middle Kingdom^ Thebes, 2000-1700 B.a) may be found in a chant 
of Ptolemaic date: 

‘O my brother, cease not to drink, to eat, to be drunken, to make love, 
to enjoy thyself, to follow thy desires by night and by day; lay no sorrow 
upon they heart, for what, indeed, are the years we pass on this earth ? The 
west is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows, a place whose inhabitants, 
once they have taken up their abode there, slumber in their mummy-shapes 
without ever awakening to see their brothers, without ever perceiving their 
fathers and mothers. Their hearts are forgetful of wives and children. The 
running waters which the earth offers to all who live upon it, are there but 
waters stagnant and dead; the quick waters come to all upon the earth but 
for me they are but liquid putrefaction. I know no more how far I have gone 
since I have arrived in this funereal valley. Let me be given water to drink 
so that the breezes may caress me and my heart may be refreshed and 
comforted of its sorrow.*^ 

It is the same hopeless despair that is expressed in Ecclesiastes: ‘Walk 
in the ways of thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes ... or ever the silver 
cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall the dust return 
to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto Yahveh who gave 
it.’ 

How greatly does the Osirian paradise contrast with such desolation! 
Here is the hope of eternal sun as set forth in chapter Ixviii of the Booh of 
the Dead, the chapter of the ‘Coming Forth by Day*: 

‘I am yesterday and I know tomorrow... Master of resurrection, mystery 
of the creative soul of the god which produces the elements of life for those 
who land at the west of the sky, rudder of the east, lord of the powers which 
are radiant in his light, master of the future life emerging from the 
shadows .... 

‘In a pure place I will sit down upon the earth under the leaves of the 
goddess Hathor’s date-tree who liveth in the spacious disk as it advances 
towards Heliopolis holding the books of divine words written by the 
god Thoth.* 

On the margin of the papyrus roll of this chapter can be read: 

‘He by whom this writing is known will come forth by day and will be 
able to walk about on the earth among the living and will never suffer 
diminution, never, never.’ 

During the same times that the concept of human destiny had changed, 
moral ideas, through the gradual work of the sacerdotal colleges, had also 
evolved. 

The famous cxxv chapter of the Book of the Dead is devoted to the 

^ This song was translated by Pierre d’Avesncs and also by Birch ('On two Egyptian Tablets of 
the Ptolemaic Period*) and by Masp^ro (In Bntdes ...). 
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negative confession. The illustration of this chapter is shown in the vignettes 
of the papyri and in the tomb-paintings. It is reproduced above one of the 
porches of Notre Dame in Paris. In the presence of the forty-two divine 
judges, each one of whom had the task of recognizing a particular fault. 
Horns and Anubis place the heart of the deceased on one scale of the balance 
and on the other justice and truth, the Maat^ represented by a feather, while 
Thoth stands by, ready to write down the sentence. It is to this episode of 
the ‘weighing of souls’ that is linked the moving invocation also to be 
found in the Book of the Dead. (30 b.) 

‘O my heart, thou which my mother gave me, heart of my transforma¬ 
tions, rise not up as a witness against me. Overwdielm me not before the 
tribunal. Depart not from me in the presence of him who tends the scales. 
Thou art my ka which is in my breast, the kknum that has made my body 
complete. Mayest thou arrive at the good goal to which we hasten.’^ 

The deceased bore witness that he had not interfered with the privileges 
of the gods, their belongings or their servitors. Then he declared that he 
had done no wrong to his neighbour. ‘I have not tormented the widow, I 
have not taken away the milk from the mouths of children. I have not put 
false weights in the balance, I have not demanded too much work from the 
foreman.’ However, later on, the negative confession is completed by a 
mention of the good actions accomplished during life: ‘I have contented the 
gods by doing what was pleasing to them. I gave bread to the starving and 
water to him who w^as athirst, I gave garments to the naked man and a ship 
to the shipwrecked.* (Chapter cxxv, ‘Before the Gods of the Underworld’, 
Papyrus Nu.) 

Then came a time, more than a thousand years before Christ, when the 
Pharaoh offered up to the gods a statuette, Ma’at, the goddess of the twin 
plumes; Ma’at a name that is incompletely rendered by the usual translation 
‘Truth-Justice’. Close to the Egyptian idea would be the Greek Cosmos^ 
order, harmony, stability, as contrasted with chaos, disorder, destruction. 
‘I have caused order and harmony to reign in my heart as in the world.* 
Here is an admirable invocation which begins chapter cxxv: ‘The Words 
to be pronounced upon entering into the Sanctuary of Ma’at: 

‘0 Ma’at, behold I come before thee, 

Let me contemplate thy radiant beauty. 

Behold, my arms are raised in adoration 

Before thy sacrosanct name, O Truth and Justice, hear! 

I come before the places where trees do not grow, 

Wliere the earth makes no plant to arise . . . 

Behold, I advance toward the place of Mysteries 
And I speak to Set, the lord of these places. .. 

^ Khmm it was, the ram-hcadcd God of the Elephantine nome, who fashioned on a potter’s 
wheel the cosmic egg and the body of Man. 
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‘My protecting guide approaches me, 

His visage is covered by a heavy veil. . . 

Having prostrated himself before the place of the Mysteries 
He advances into the sanctuary of Osiris 
And contemplates the Mysteries there performed.*^ 

Thus, in Egypt, the deceased emerged, little by little, from the miserable 
condition in which he languished during primitive times when he was a 
prey to wild beasts and to hunger. From early historical periods embalm¬ 
ment secured the preservation of his body. By magic his statue was animated. 
Magic guided his double on his way, defended him against the perils of the 
underworld, opened for him the ‘abode of eternity’ embellished and adorned 
where there awaited him a happy existence with his household goods and 
his servitors. 

From the time of the fifth dynasty the Osirian rite identified the deceased 
with the god of the dead in the fields of ladu. During the Middle Kingdom, 
the deceased is admitted to the boat of the sun. About the epoch of the 
nineteenth dynasty (roughly 1,300 years before our era) the soul-bird 
emerges from the tomb to travel over Egypt, to see his friends again, to 
live once more in his statues, to visit the realms of Osiris and the dwelling- 
places of the gods among the stars. 

In Greece a comparable distance separates the beliefs of the Mysteries 
from the concepts of Homer and Hesiod. 

The dead, as sung of by Pindar, live ‘under the rays of an eternal sun 
whose strength shines during nights and days . . . Perpetual perfume 
floats over this voluptuous land, the smoke of varied offerings mingled in 
the flame that bums afar off in honour of the gods.’^ 

In the Frogs of Aristophanes the initiates ‘invoke Bakkhos, the light¬ 
bearing luminary of nocturnal Mysteries, by torch-light, singing hymns 
and dancing the dance of the Dionysiac orgies: Let us go into the fields 
flowery with innumerable roses, singing and playing in the mode that is 
ours, the most beautiful chorus which is led by the happy Fates. For us alone 
the sun shines, the joyful light, for us, the initiates whose life was pious 
towards strangers and towards our fellow-citizens.’® 

We have noted that similar dazzling prospects are described in the Golden 
Tablets of the second century B.c. 

But, since they lacked a professional priesthood, the Greeks were not 
able, from their national patrimony, to develop reasons to hope for a better 
world after life on this earth. Our classical education ~ still based, as in 
Renaissance times, on the cultures of Greece and Rome ~ leaves us in 
ignorance of what humanity owes to the civilizations of the ancient East. 

* The French translation was by Gr^goire Kolpaktchy, Paris, 1954- 

■ A fragment of a Threnc or funeral chant. 

’ Lines 448-60. 
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In the course of our study of the ancient Mysteries there have, therefore, 
been revealed to us some aspects of magic which are, no doubt, surprising, 
since it is too often regarded as a mass of coarse and even puerile practices. 
But we have been able to note that magic is not all a matter of spell-casting 
dolls or of rain-making rites. In the sanctuaries of ancient Egypt, by magic, 
was created the vision of a luminous world beyond, a world that the Gnostics 
and the Christians were to remember later on. Osiris, plunging into Amenti 
through the cleft to the west of Abydos, was a precursor of Jesus, who also 
went do\\Ti into Hell to deliver the righteous. This triumphant descent of 
the Saviour into the realm of the dead inspired an admirable passage in one 
of the books of the Apocrypha known as the ‘Gospel of Nicodemus’ (or 
the ‘Acts of Pilate’) : 

‘The Lord of Majesty in human form arrived in Hell. He illuminated the 
eternal shadows, broke the indissoluble bonds, and we were visited by 
victorious power. 

‘On seeing which, Hell and death and their impious and cruel servitors 
were terrified to recognize in their own realm the splendour of so great a 
light and to see suddenly Christ upon their thrones. And they cried aloud, 
“Thou hast vanquished us. Who art thou who, as master, covereth us with 
confusion.^ \^Tio art thou, so great and so small, so humbled, so exalted, 
soldier and chief, admirable warrior in the guise of a slave King of Gloiy% 
dead but now living, who, sacrificed, was borne upon the cross Thou 
wast deposed dead in the sepulchre and thou descendest living down unto 
us; at thy death all creation trembled and all the stars were shaken, and now 
behold! thou art free among the dead and thou spreadest perturbation among 
our legions. Who art thou who deliverest the captives Iield in the chains of 
original sin and givest back to them their former liberty ? Who art thou who 
suffuseth with divine, splendid and radiant light those who were blinded by 
the shadows of sin.^ . . 

‘And the Lord stretched forth his hand and made the sign of the cross 
upon Adam and upon all the saints, and holding the right hand of Adam, he 
rose up again from Hell and all the saints followed him.’^ 

ECSTATIC DANCES 

We have just seen how great were the possibilities which the action of 
‘like upon like' conferred on sympathetic magic, possibilities which ranged 
from the curing of jaundice by contact with a yellow bird to the deification 
of a pharaoh, robed and adorned like the god all of whose gestures and acts 
the sovereign reproduced. 

Another, and very remarkable, form of sympathetic magic is that of 
the magic dance. Fundamentally this is an imitation of the attitudes and 

^ Vide Daniel-Rops and F. Amiot, Evangiles apocryphest p. 152. 
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movements of a god whose cult is thus celebrated. The dance brings into action 
the power of correspondences, but, in addition, the dance operates on the 
nervous system of the participants - and even of the spectators - through 
its ever more frenzied rhythm and also by the incense, fumigations and 
drinks w^iich are its accessories. The dance has the effect of liberating the 
subconscious powers derived from remote inheritance and also of bringing 
the faithful to a paroxysm of collective ecstasy in which their personalities 
are effaced before that of the god. 

Before we describe these magic dances - which have sometimes been 
thought of as linked with totemism - it may be as well to recall the meaning 
of a few terms applicable to the cults of pre-Columbian America, Oceania 
and Black Africa; that is to say, ‘totem*, ‘taboo* and ‘exogamy*. 

‘Totem* is an Ojibway word which, among the Algonquin Indians, 
seems to have signified ‘family*, ‘tribe*, ‘family mark* and ‘blazon*. 

‘Totemism*, writes van Gennep, ‘is characterized by a belief in a bond of 
relationship which would bind a human group of relations (a clan) on the 
one hand, with, on the other, a species of animal or vegetable or some other 
class of objects. 

‘ 7 ’his belief is expressed in the religious life both by positive rites (i.e. 
ceremonies of aggregation to the anthropo-animal, anthropo-vegetal, etc., 
toiemistic group) and negative rites (i.e. prohibitions).*^ 

Among these prohibitions are those of taboo and exogamy. ‘Taboo’ (a 
word of Polynesian origin) expresses an idea that is widespread both in 
North and South America, in Black Africa and in certain parts of Asia. 

To begin with, everything having a sacred character is taboo, and first 
and foremost, the ‘totem*, which must not be touched, killed or eaten - 
except in a sacrificial communion. 

Furthermore, chiefs, priests, wizards and objects belonging to them are 
taboo - their clothes, food, canoes, engines of the chase, fishing tackle, 
fields and harvests. Then, also, what is impure is taboo - aliens, menstruating 
women and those who have been in contact with a corpse. 

The members of a totemistic clan, since they are united by blood-ties, 
may not intermarry. This interdiction is called ‘exogamy*. 

Ecstatic Dances and Mutations of Souls 

Totemistic cults lead essentially to a mutation of soul between the 
initiate and the divinity; 

(a) by imitation of the gestures of the god and by the ecstasis of the dance; 

(b) among certain people, by a sacrificial communion, that is to say the 
immolation of the totemistic animal and the division of its flesh 
among the faithful who eat it. 

' Vide A. van Gennep, ‘Toteniismc ct m^thodc comparative*, in La Revue de Vhistoire des 
Religions, 1908. 
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‘The actors in totemistic ceremonies imitate the behaviour and the acts of 
the totem, the movements of the animal, the way of capturing it and using 
it. They are garbed so as to resemble and represent the totem, they execute 
a mimicry recalling the nature and the acts of the totem. Thus, the kangaroo 
is imitated as it browses, the emu as it comes to drink, or, again, the animal 
and the hunter. The actors in the totemistic drama imitate the croaking of the 
frog, the quacking of the duck or the noise of rain pattering down, or, again, 
the flight of the black goshawk and the song of the dove.^ 

The sacrificial communion allows of the initiate: 

(a) Absorbing the strength and cunning of the totem. 

(b) Conciliating the spirit of the species: ‘the mythical crocodile of the 
Fang tribe (Congo), Ombure, would have liked to have devoured, 
in his turn, those who had killed and eaten him, but he could not 
do this since he could not eat himself.’ (VUe A. Loisy, Le Sacrifice, 
p. 23.) 

We are not able here to go into the details of the very complicated 
explanations of totemistic rites given by the sociological school of 
anthropologists: 

(a) The agrarian sacrifice of the Bouphonia in ancient Greece. 

(fi) The ‘desacralization’, that is the eating by the victim, before he is 
sacrificed, of the first-fruits of the harvest. 

(c) The resurrection of the spirit of the earth incarnated as a bull made 
of straw and covered with a bull’s hide. 

We would refer the reader to the works of Hubert and Mauss {Annie 
sociologique^ 1897-8, pp. 99 et seq.) and of S. Reinach {Revue archcologique, 
1902, 11). 

We should like, however, to point out that the methods of the sociological 
school are too systematized and that it was sought, by hasty generalizations, 
to refer to totemism all the different religious cults in the world and to 
recognize in it the basis of an ancient universal religion and this despite the 
evidence from civilizations as significant as those of Egypt and Chaldea. 

Though we have, to support magical beliefs, cited numerous texts and 
objects connected with the rites of the ancient East, of Greece and of Islam, 
we cannot produce similar evidence for the ritual dances of Black Africa, 
America or Australia, since the peoples of those countries have, for the 
most part, left no written documents. 

The only text we might quote about magic in Black Africa is one of very 
recent date: it ordains punishment for anyone who takes part in a com¬ 
mercial transaction which has as its object the purchase or the sale of human 

* yide A. Loisy, Rius toUmiques dcs naturtls mordiens: Repue d’hist. tt de Utt. nligieuses, 1930, 
pp. 33-4. 
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bones, or for anyone who shall indulge in witchcraft, magic or imposture 
susceptible of disturbing public order and of injuring persons and property. 
This text is an article in the criminal code of the Cameroons, issued by 
decree dated 19 November 1947. 

The secret is well kept about the rites celebrated, in great mystery, by 
the initiates of the Negro peoples. A French Catholic missionary was able 
during the long years he spent in Africa to collect some information about 
puberty rites. When he was preparing to retire to his native country, he 
stated that the publication of this information would endanger his life even 
if he never set foot in Africa again.^ 

The stories about Voodoo rites and ceremonies do not all belong to ‘crime 
literature* and the facts set down by Paul Morand in his Magic Noire are 
not incompatible with most reliable evidence given by Africanists and 
ethnologists. 

M. Vergiat’s book on the Secret Rites of the Primitive Peoples of the 
Ubangi begins with an account of the mysterious disappearance of a Negro, 
an ardent fetishist by the name of Yangope, who had given the author valuable 
information about the magical ceremonies of his tribe. 

‘ “Ah, look here,** said Yangope, “natives are wicked. They reproach 
me with having told thee the secrets of our plants. Our race will soon have 
nothing more left to hide from the white men. They will know all our 
customs. Thou hast betrayed us, they say. I want to leave this country, 
to go away.** * 

Yangope, however, consented to stay another two months ~ until the 
end of the expedition, but he was melancholy and downcast. 

Then, when the mission came back, a child rushed up to meet the white 
men: 

‘ '"Yangope a kom . . .** “Yangope is dead.** 

‘Had he been judged and sentenced by the secret Great Council for having 
told us bits and scraps of what he knew? 

‘The secret of his death remains for ever buried in his grave. 

‘He died of poison, a native told us, and he made us this reply well 
worthy of a sage: 

‘ “He used too much poison, and the poison turned against him and 
killed him.** *^ 


Initiation or Puberty Rites 

We shall now describe two of tliese rites in which dance-magic figures - 
an initiation rite in the Ubangi and a sacrificial communion from the zoolatric 
rites of ancient Greece. 

^ This fact was mentioned by G. Foucart in one of his lectures a few years before the beginning 
of the FirstWorldWar (at Aix-Marscillcs University). 

• p. 10, published by Payot, Paris, 1936. 
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To get some idea of the strange atmosphere in which these Mysteries 
are celebrated we must-in imagination ~ visit the rooms of one of the 
great ethnographical museum, the Musee de THomme in Paris or the Mus^e 
du Congo Beige at Tervueren near Brussels, for instance. Here are halls 
filled with grimacing masks, fetishes, tomtoms and all sorts of curious 
instruments of music. 

In the ‘Man-Panther’, one of the tales in Paul Morand’s Magic Noire^ 
the author recounts how a Negro (who took his doctor’s degree at an 
American University) when walking, one day, through the rooms of the 
Tervueren Museum and among the vestiges of his people’s remote past, felt 
aroused in him the instincts, hitherto hidden, of his native African ancestry: 

‘Behind the sheets of glass there lay Africa in pools of light, humble 
working utensils, the silent, sombre menace of weapons, the barbaric 
rites ... As he raised his eyes he saw upon the walls frescoes in soft tones 
representing the River Congo. Violent landscapes, saffron-coloured, 
Saturnian, drenched in water ... their majesty and their solitude struck him 
most forcibly. He felt he had already seen that... in another life maybe ?... 
He remembered ... that in his childhood he had heard talk of a Congo dance 
that perpetuated vague traditions . . . Those native stuffs, seen from a 
distance, seemed to be living things; by their own power they were trans¬ 
formed into the natural shapes which had inspired the weavers ... the 
panther’s spots, the zebra’s stripes, the tattooed butterflies, the designs 
upon the antelopes’ hides. 

‘The doctor approached the instruments of music . . . lyres of tortoise¬ 
shells, guitars carved out of calabashes, mandolines of crocodile skin, ivory 
horns, snake-skin gongs . . . mortuary figures with buffalo heads for chiefs’ 
tombs, and those tall twisted pitchforks of striking shapes which, like 
desperate mourning and weeping women, rise from such graves ... all these 
things made a deep impression upon him ... He walked through the rooms 
where the masks were displayed . . . symbols of secret societies and which 
become more and more beautiful as the forest thickens, masks of coloured 
beads, blue, black, and white, masks with raffia beards and with tubular 
eyes like those of fish in the ocean’s depths, heads from secret carnivals, 
criss-crossed, ebony hoods of the baluba with sunken tattooing, concentric 
face-coverings daubed with inscriptions like spell-books or grimoires, fright¬ 
ful muzzles adorned with vermilion spectacles. 

‘He shuddered. At Syracuse, the Negro population in its gratitude often 
called the doctor the “vamp medicine man”. He had, indeed, brilliant 
fascinating eyes shot through with the savage lights by which old colonial 
hands can recognize the crypto-fetishist in the villages. When he got to the 
top of the staircase, the doctor saw drums covered with elephant skin, and 
as large as cannon. At the touch of his hands they gave out a cavernous 
throb - one in which there still echoed the spiritsS of the forest... He went 
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over to others, still more monstrous, war-drums, empty barrels that he 
tapped with his foot . . . they emitted a sepulchral, hollow boom, very 
menacing as it resounded through all the museum/ 

A few days later the ‘attendants reported they had seen about two in the 
afternoon a great, crazy Negro who was roaring .. / 

We must also imagine the equatorial forest in the warm night when the 
fires are lighted^ and when the tomtoms* hallucinating throb spreads its 
rhythmical message far and wide. Then there are also the intoxicating 
beverages, the smoke of acrid and heady herbs which prepare the way for 
ecstatic delirium. 

These are the successive stages of the Ubangi initiation rites; 

After days of anxious waiting in the preparatory hiding-place, the 
ceremony begins with a mad chase and running match of the neophytes 
urged on by the whips of the elders. 

Then the lads are thrown into a pool. Their death is announced. Their 
heads are shaved. 

All this takes several days during which time there is dancing. Every 
now and again the dancers call to the ‘deceased’ by their names. 

Then comes the essential act of the cult. Shortly before the initiation is 
completed, the old Uya gives to each a haricot bean which he must swallow 
and which is rolled up in a leaf with a very bitter taste. ‘This is the sorcerer 
that thou eatest,’ he says, ‘henceforth no other sorcerer can haunt thy 
belly.’2 

After that the neophyte makes an offering of a chicken to the god 
Ngakola. 

‘When the dances are over, the initiator opens their eyes, their ears, their 
hands and gives them back their speech. They can converse in the language 
of their people and understand it. They have once more become men, but 
new men, men possessing a new name which they will bear until they die, 
for now they are the sons of Ngakola,’^ 

Certain documentary films such as Africa Speaks show interesting examples 
of primitive dances. These, of course, are not the dances of the secret rites 
since these are very difficult for an outsider to witness, although the review 
Plaisir de Paris did publish in its number of December 1954 (p. 30) the 
photograph of an ‘initiation^ dance in an initiation camp of Upper Guinea’. 

However, the dances filmed up to now do allow us to get an idea of the 
influence of the jerky movements on the mind of the dancers. The world in 
which they move is a fantastic one and they move in a state of hallucination 

^ Admirably described in Tern de Satan, by H. R. Lenormand. 

* Among an Australian tribe the mystical relationship between the man and the god is conveyed 
by the term tjaranga, which signifies ‘hidden\When the god of the Arunta fashioned men he 
gave to each one his tjaranga saying, ‘This is the body of a kangaroo (or of some other totem). 
It is from this tjaranga that thou art issued/ Vide Rites totimiques, p. 13 , 

» Vergiat, op. cit., pp. I45~55- 

* This poro, or tribal initiation, allows of the initiates rising in the social scale. 
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intensified by the effect of potions and burnt herbs. It is a world peopled by 
apparitions, nightmare beings, difficult for us to imagine. 

From the above description it is clear enough that the essential element in 
an initiation or puberty rite is a transfer of personality. 

The wild chase at the beginning forces the old spirits to emerge from the 
panting, sweating bodies. This belief is based upon quite accurate observa¬ 
tion. In modern medical practice medicaments are often accompanied by 
hot drinks so as to induce sweating favourable to the elimination of 
toxins.^ 

The fall into the pool is an imitation of death by drowning. 

The wizard calls the neophytes by their names and for which new ones 
are substituted when they are ‘reanimated*. This is a rite which recalls the 
‘imposition of the name* during the coronation and enthronement ceremonies 
of the ancient pharaohs. 

During the temporary ‘death* a new ‘soul* - maybe that of Ngakola - is 
introduced, by the swallowing of the haricot bean, into the bodies sunk in 
lethargy. 

Finally, the rite of reanimation, with the opening of the eyes, the ears, the 
hands, and the restitution of speech, closely resembles the reanimation rite 
performed in the funeral ceremonies of the ancient Egyptians. 

In addition to ritual dances, transference of personality may be recognized 
in the new name of baptism and also in the ‘baptism of fire* common in 
secret societies and in magical and occult circles. ‘During the ceremony of 
reception*, says Robert Ambelain in Dans Vomhre des Cathedrales (pp. 
218-19), ‘there is prepared a straw dummy dressed in old clothes which 
have been worn by the initiate. While this dummy is being burned it is 
addressed by the old name of the neophyte. Then there takes place the death 
of the “old man’*, the destruction of the former personality. Then, and only 
then, can the new member receive a new name - generally derived from that 
of his sponsor so that it may be a memento of the filiation created by 
initiation. The name, which remains secret, is henceforth a very potent 
means of protection for the member since all harmful words pronounced 
and addressed to him by his old name are without effect, since his former 
personality is, through magic, dead.* 

In Magie a Paris^ by Rene Thimmy, there is a description of a voodoo 
rite celebrated, quiet recently, in the Saint-Germain forest. If we strip it 
of all its dramatic and erotic trappings this rite appears essentially as one of 
transference of personality. The victim*s soul, in a sacrifice which fortunately 
is only symbolical, passes through impregnation with blood, into the body 
of a parrot.2 

^ The tarantella, 2 very rapid motion dance, may have had originally as its object the elimination 
of poison introduced into the body by the tarantula spider. 

* XIII. Une ceremonie vaudoo, pp, 130-1, pide Part Two of this book, ‘The Great Days of 
Magic’, Black Africa and Saint-Germain Forest, p. 244. 
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The initiation rites of the Australian aborigines include magic dances 
and other practices comparable with those of Black Africa. 

In an account given in the Figaro (24 March 1953) under the heading 
‘Initiation Rites in Central Australia’, Jacques Villeminot describes a 
‘diabolical’ performance on witnessing which he ‘was petrified’. 

Several acts of this ceremony are worthy of note for the comparative 
method allows us to assign to them a magical significance: 

(a) A preliminary retreat ‘a trying period of wild mysticism from 
which the subject emerges completely transformed by his 
instructors’. 

(i) The choice of site, near a pool or river where the initiate can wash 
before painting his body. On the ground, figures and circles. 

(c) At the beginning of the initiation there is an act which does not 
appear in the rites of Black Africa - the removal of one or two 
teeth. ‘The initiator faces the subject and contrives to fix his upper 
jaw on to the lower jaw of the initiate. By giving a sharp pull he 
should manage to drag out one or two of the incisors. Naturally 
enough, in this operation the risks are about equally divided between 
the two men.’ 

(J) The bodies are marked with deep incisions which are then rubbed 
with herbs and ashes. 

{e) ‘Before and after each operation, the men of the tribe dance a 
corroboree and the initiate is left alone while the fearsome noise 
of the booroo is heard, an instrument fashioned out of a piece of 
wood revolving on a cord, which is the “bull-roarer” or voice of 
the spirits.’ 

(/) On the initiation ground the totems are arranged in a spacious 
circle while in the middle are drawn four white and red circles. A 
great pole is surmounted with a tuft of feathers. 

{g) The musicians take up their places. The first one, who at the 
beginning plays alone, blows into the didjeridoo^ a long trumpet 
that gives out nasal sounds like those of a snake-charmer’s flute. 
The second is furnished with a drum fashioned out of a large 
hollow cylinder of wood, the balnooknook decorated with totemistic 
signs and with designs in ochre, yellow and white. 

{h) Behind the musicians are eight or ten men with their bodies 
entirely painted, some with broad parallel white lines, others with 
little white spots on a red background. ‘The face is yellow or red. 
The eyebrows, nose and mouth are picked out in white.’ Some have 
their foreheads swathed in a pandanus leaf. 

(J) Two men, their bodies and faces covered all over with coagulated 
blood, execute a mimetic dance. One of them carries, tied on to his 
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back, a large piece of decorated wood which stands up over three 
feet above his head. He gesticulates and jumps about behind the 
other man who moves forward putting a knee to the ground at 
each step. 

(y) Then there enter three initiates who come to a stop before the 
musicians. The old men place these initiates on the ground and 
proceed to paint them in different ways according to the degree of 
initiation proposed. 

(k) To the sound of trumpet and drum accompanied by the voice of 
a singer chanting the history of the totem, the man with the pole and 
his companion begin to dance in a circle around the initiates, one be¬ 
hind the other, their arms akimbo. ‘They jump, and make huge 
bounds, they throw their heads down as far as their knees and utter 
hoarse cries as they straighten up. A fever of mysticism seizes the 
bodies and the now unrecognizable faces which look like those of 
monsters in a nightmare. Eyes glitter staring as though made of glass 
... the hollow sound of the tomtom beats out the rhythm of the 
dance for the multicoloured figures streaming sweat and blood ... 
and all is set amid a scenery of chaos.* 

(/) During their initiation the neophytes receive the charunga^ a 
sacred object in wood or stone. Each one of them may, henceforth, 
participate in the social life of the tribe, may marry and may take 
his place among men. With the help of his charunga he will be 
able to reincarnate himself for a new life. 

Here, also, the essential element of the initiation, a change of personality, 
is materialized by the designs and figures drawn on the body of the initiate 
and in imitation, in the magic sphere, of the acts of the god whose gestures 
and whose exploits are recalled for the initiate by the dancers and singers. 

More difficult to explain is the rite of pulling out teeth, also reported by 
Loisy. It is sometimes performed with a chisel and mallet. Some observers 
have recognized in this a rain-rite and among the Warramunga, indeed, the 
neophyte takes water into his mouth and then spits it out. Maybe this rite 
is, like circumcision, also a sacrifice. 

All these dances present a similar frenzied and hallucinating character 
calculated to create a hypnotic state which is a preparation for a change of 
personality. 

Sacrificial Communion 

We do not find, among the rites of the Ubangi and the Australians, which 
have just been described, any sacrificial communion. But we have examples 
of this in pre-Columbian America (Mexico, Peru) and in certain regions of 
Black Africa and, furthermore, what may appear rather surprising, in classical 
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Greece. In this connexion the Greece of the fifth century B.c. and later offers 
a rich documentation in pictures and texts. 

In the year 405 b.c. there was presented on the slopes of the Acropolis 
and near the Temple of Dionysos, a tragedy difficult to reconcile with the 
aesthetic conceptions of the Hellenists of three-quarters of a century ago 
who, like Jules Girard, saw in all the productions of Greek genius a nice 
accord between a feeling for harmony and action.^ The play was Euripides’s 
Bacchae. The usual title of this work in French, Bacchantes^ is, moreover, 
inexact. Bacchantes would be in Greek Bakkheuousau Bakkhai^ the feminine 
plural of Bakkhos^ should be rendered in French (failing a feminine form of 
Bakkhos) as the ‘women Bakkhos*. The title itself indicates a rite of change 
of personality: the transformation of the initiates into the God Bakkhos by 
sympathetic magic and dances.^ 

At the beginning, in the very first verses of the prologue, Dionysos 
Bakkhos appears. He has come through Asia to Thebes where women 
celebrate his cult on Mount Kithairon. King Pentheus, grandson of Kadmos, 
wishes to bar the way to the new god. But even the sovereign’s sisters 
participate in the sacred orgies. In vain the aged Kadmos and the seer 
Teiresias exhort Pentheus to piety. The god in mortal shape is led to 
Pentheus by a servitor and the king has Dionysos shut up in a stable from 
which he escapes and spreads disorder in all the palace. Pentheus, who is 
already deluded by the Dionysiac delirium, stabs at phantoms with his 
sword. Then he disguises himself as an initiate, puts on the spotted fawn- 
skin and the Lydian robe, places an oriental mitre upon his head and goes 
up into the mountain where the Mysteries are being celebrated. The whole 
mountain is caught up in the sacred fury of the rites. Pentheus is terrified 
and climbs up to the top of a pine-tree but the Maenads see him, uproot the 
tree, grab hold of the sacrilegious sovereign and with their nails and teeth 
tear him limb from limb. Even his mother, Agaue, foaming at the mouth 
and rolling haggard eyes, ‘seizes his left arm in her hands and tears it off 
from the shoulder’. The women then savage their victim. ‘One carries off 
his arm, another his foot and sandal.’ Agaue comes down from the mountain 
with the head of her son impaled upon her thyrsus. 

It seems rather difficult to discover in the ‘feelings for harmony’ any 
origin for this cannibal festival. In reality, the primitive myth of Pentheus’s 
dismemberment has become very deformed in Euripides’s tragedy. Pentheus 
is a ‘doublet’ of Dionysos, he is an antique god of orgiastic cults. He is 

^ Vide Jules Girard, Le Sentiment relij^ieux en Crete d'Homhe a Eschyle (1879). The kordax dance 
in some of Aristophanes’s comedies-a dance which, in our days, would be prohibited as obscene, - 
is also quite incompatible with the traditional ideas about Greek genius. The myth of Tantalos, 
the ancestor of the Atrides, serving up to the gods the dismembered body of his son Pclops; the 
story of Atreus, the father of Agamemnon, forcing his brother Thyestes to eat the limbs of his 
two sons, arc survivals of sacrificial communion in the cult of old gods who have sunk to the 
rank of heroes. 

I have translated the French text, but in English we use the form ‘Bacchae’. (Translator’s note.) 
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tom apart and devoured by the initiates according to the rite of ‘omophagy’, 
that is the eating of raw flesh, and for Pentheus was substituted, later on as 
a result of the migration of peoples, Dionysos-Bakkhos. The ritual epithet 
of Omestes^ ‘eater of raw flesh*, as applied to Dionysos, is a result of a 
misunderstanding of the primitive belief according to which it was the raw 
flesh of the immolated god that was consumed in sacrificial communion. 

As in Egypt, the god of the Greek mystes is in animal form, he is a fawn- 
god, whose memory is perpetuated in the nebris^ the skin in which the 
worshippers of Dionysos drape themselves. He united in his person the 
forms of other zoomorphic gods (especially the goat) and also of vegetable 
gods, the ivy, oak, smilax and vine. 

The word ‘tragedy’ is derived from tragodia^ ‘the chant of the goat’. The 
Greek theatre was, in fact, a product of the cult of Bakkhos, the goat-god. 

The immolation and then the dismemberment of the god and the com¬ 
munion repast amid a frenzy of dances have, for their object, a change of 
personality, the ‘divinization’, the deification, of the initiates who, before¬ 
hand, made themselves like the god by imitating his gestures and his 
appearance. The Maenads thus became Bakkhai. 

The sacrificial communion of the animal god became sometimes, later on, 
human sacrifice. 

In ancient Mexico, originally a statue made of maize or other plants was 
placed upon the altar. Later, there were immolated captives who were 
declared to represent the god. 

In the drama of the Bacchac both animal and human sacrifice are mingled 
in the hallucinations of delirium. Agaue, fondling the severed head of 
Pentheus, imagines she holds in her hands the head of a young lion . . . 
‘This young beast has its cheeks decked with down under its soft mane’... 
and she asks where is her son. 

In another of Euripides’s tragedies, the Iphigeneia^ in which a doe, by the 
miraculous intervention of Artemis, takes the place of Agamemnon’s 
daughter under the knife of Kalkhas, there is a reminiscence of the sacrificial 
communion of Artemis in the form of a doe. 

The tradition of human sacrifice was long perpetuated in classical Greece.^ 
In Euripides’s Hecuba the herald’s account gives the real interpretation of 
the sacrifice of Iphigeneia: ‘O son of Peleus, O my father, receive these 
expiatory libations for the evocation of the dead, Come, drink the black and 
pure blood of the young virgin that the army and I offer to thee, be favourable 
to us and allow us to unfasten the cables of the ships.* 

Another human victim is immolated in the Trojan Women: ‘Thy daughter 
Polyxene has perished, slaughtered on the mound of Akhilleus and offered 
up to a corpse.* 

^Thc diviner Euphrantidcs, who helped Thcmistoclcs at Salamis, ordered that human 
sacrifices should be offered to Dionysos Omestes. 
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The rite of omophagy is found again in the Mysteries of Dionysos, of 
Zagreus (with whom he is confused) and of Orpheus. 

Ritual dances, especially those of the Dionysiac orgies, are very often 
depicted upon Greek painted vases. We may note the attitude of the Maenads 
is not dictated by the artist’s taste but corresponds exactly to the 
reality. The woman, with her head jerked backwards, strikes the ground 
rhythmically with her heels, and thus gives a series of shocks to the brain 
susceptible of inducing an ecstatic state. 

Aissawa and Dervishes 

Ecstatic dances still survive in our days, not only in Black Africa, but also 
in Islamic countries as, for instance, among the confraternities of the 
Aissawa and the dervishes. 

The dances of the Aissawa have often been described. In them the 
participants reach a cataleptic state which renders them insensitive to 
wounds. 

‘At Meknes they celebrate each year their mussem at the mausoleum of 
their patron saint, Sidi ben Aissa. 

‘They hold hands and jump, side by side, bending their knees and backs, 
swaying their bodies and heads rhythmically to a maddening repetition of 
the name of Allah while the musical instruments play wild music. 

The obsessional rhythm and the movements of the body, dictated by 
ancient tradition, tend to produce a state of ecstasy and insensibility. 

Although the Aissawa observed by Marie Bugeja no longer slash them¬ 
selves with knives or swallow nails and powdered glass, they do go through, 
as do the members of all the confraternities (and probably without under¬ 
standing their meaning), the acts of imitation which must transform them 
into animal gods, camels, panthers or gazelles, most ancient tribal totems. 

‘At this stage in the performance they are hypnotized, their hair unkempt 
and shaggy. They imagine themselves metamorphosed into wild or domestic 
animals , .. one is a camel that chews contentedly on a thistle. Prickly cacti 
make greedy mouths all bloody. Some bellow, howl, make clutching 
motions in the air. Others jump about on all fours and imagine themselves 
panthers or gazelles. A repast worthy of wild beasts is served to them ... a 
living sheep, their greatest delicacy. It would be impossible to describe in 
detail the fierce onrush of these maniacs on to the quivering animal.’ 

A similar rite imitative of animals is related in stories recently published 
by two Moroccan newspapers: 

‘Suddenly the two directing guides thrust their right hands before them 
and clawed their fingers together with the motions of carnivores before 
their freshly found prey.’ {Echo du Marocy 23 September 1952.) 

‘In the front row were the fierce people of the taifa those who, by imitation, 

^ Vide Marie Bugeja, Le Feu du Maroc, p. 240. 
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have been furnished with the names of animals/ marocaine^ 

5 September 1955.) 

We may note that the tearing apart of a living sheep is a survival of 
omophagic rites though the victim has lost his divine character. 

According to P. Geyrard^ there exists a sect of Aissawa among the North 
African colony in Paris, but its members no longer take part in bloody 
rites. 

Side by side with these practices which reflect a primitive phase of belief, 
we find among the Sufis and the Dervishes that these primitive rites are 
remarkably purified and have evolved into a mysticism which attains a rare 
degree of elevation. 

In the medina^ of Mostaganem (which is called Tidgditt), during the first 
half of this century the Sheikh Sidi Hajj Adda ben Tunes founded a lawia^ 
which was erected thanks to the unpaid labour furnished by workmen 
from Kabylia, Morocco and Tunisia. In an article in the Phare de Tunis 
(24 December 1952) Mohammed Gardas thus describes (according to Dr. 
Marcel Garret of Tangier who has written an account of them) the rites of 
the Sufis during the spiritual congress they hold at the lawia each year: 

‘After long hours of immobility and silence, they gathered together in 
groups. Each group formed into a circle and the members who composed 
each circle began to sway backwards and forwards, rhythmically, while 
pronouncing distinctly the name of Allah in strict time with their swaying 
movements. This chant began rather slowly and was conducted from the 
middle of the circle by a sort of choir-leader whose voice was louder than 
the others. Little by little, the pace quickened and the slow swaying gave 
way to sudden starts with knees flexed and then sharply unbent. Soon, the 
participants in this round of rhythmical movements executed without shifting 
from one spot, began to pant, their voices became raucous still. The pace got 
faster and faster, the sudden starts and jerks more and more rapid, abrupt, 
almost convulsive. The name of Allah was no more than a pant emitted 
by the men’s mouths and this went on, quicker and quicker, until they had 
no more breath left. Some fell down exhausted.’^ 

The author adds that this exercise is repeated at a weekly festival held, 
not on Friday, the holiday of Islam, but on Sunday. In the ^awia there is a 
photograph of Jesus sent by the Foqaras (or adepts) of the East. These 
Moslem Sufis have no hatred for either Christian or Jew. They respect the 

^ ‘Lcs Socictcs secretes de Paris’, in CBeuvres libres, September, 1938; vide Ren6 Brunei, Essai 
sur la Confrerie relij^ieuse des Aissaoua du Maroc. 

* Medina in Arabic, literally a ‘town*, is used in French North Africa to designate the Moslem 
as distina from the European district of a city, (Translator’s note.) 

8 Zawia is roughly a ‘monastery’ of Islam. (Translator’s note.) 

* . a prolonged and vibrating note ... aa-lla-Ah!... It is, says the Moqqadem, a disciple who 
implores God and who finds delight in attaining to a state of soul which is not like others; a 
desperate appeal, a distracted supplication . . .* This rhythmical exclamation, issuing from the 
depths of the being, is, like similar mantras of the Hindus, a means of attaining ecstasy. 
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convictions of others, they live in Allah and spend most of their time praying 
to the Divine Unity and in glorifying the prophets. 

The dancing and whirling of the dervishes are also the consequence of a 
belief which has passed far beyond the zoolatric stage and has soared up into 
an elevated form of mysticism. The dancing, whirling or howling dervishes 
put themselves into a state of ecstasy, not so as to be assimilated to a divinity 
in animal form, but so as to unite themselves with God, the ineffable God 
of Islam. 

This is how Dr. Conteneau (who was able to watch them in Asiatic 
Turkey before Ataturk’s reforms) describes their gyrations; 

‘The first group formed into a line, advanced and then retreated indefi¬ 
nitely while calling out an invocation to Allah. The second group - to the 
sounds of a flute whose music became more and more insistent ~ with bare 
feet, turned round and round on the wooden floor that creaked under the 
pressure of the gliding steps. With their arms outstretched and their skirts 
(weighted with leads at the hem) whirling out horizontal by the speed of the 
twirling, the participants rather quickly attained a state close to that of 
hypnosis ... In their t 6 pi at Koniah and so as to show honour to a dis¬ 
tinguished visitor, the Chelebi^ exceptionally, himself entered into the dance 
and whirled with the others. Nothing, moreover, was neglected that might 
prepare the spirit for ecstasy: the hall dimly lit by stained-glass windows and, 
in an adjoining apartment, gigantic catafalques covered with sumptuous 
carpets, the tombs of the sect’s founder and of his spiritual family ... the 
Chelehi began to whirl round but his dance was in a different mode from that 
of the dervishes. His head was thrown back and his half-closed eyes bore an 
expression of ecstasy. One after another the exhausted dervishes ceased to 
dance while the Chelehi continued his last gyrations. Then he seemed 
unreal, you would have thought that his garments, emptied of his body, 
were floating about with nothing to support them.’ (Dr. G. Conteneau, La 
Magic chei les Assyriens et les Babyloniens,) 

Among the howling dervishes ecstasy is induced by ever more rapid 
rhythmical movements and by the haunting repetition of a chanted phrase, 
always the same but quicker and quicker and in a tone ever more vehement. 

Paul Brunton, who managed to be received into the intimacy of an 
Egyptian dervish confraternity, was struck by the fervour of the mystic 
outburst that brings them near to God. 

‘Once again the dervishes began to sing slowly, “There is no other God 
but Allah’’, while they bowed their bodies, as well as their heads, at each 
repetition of the Name. 

‘Hunger and thirst after God could be read on each of the grave figures 
surrounding me. 

‘After a quarter of an hour, as the rhythm of the chant and of the move¬ 
ments increased in pace, the tone of the voices, however, became deeper. 
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What had at first been chanted in measure changed at last into a medley of 
great loud cries and of violent exclamations. With the ever-increasing 
excitement voices became hoarse. Heads beat time to the cries, hands were 
crossed on chests, bodies rocked to and fro. But at no time could the epithet 
of “howling dervishes’* have been rightly applied to these men. The ecstatic 
fervour, however great it became, was never for an instant offensive, and 
it ceased as suddenly as it had started to quicken the rhythm of its transports. 

‘Then there was a silence as of the grave: a divine silence made the more 
impressive by contrast with the volume of sound which had gone before. 
Then came repose,’ (Paul Brunton, A Search in Secret Egypt^ pp. 234-5.) 

In her book on Iraq, Myriam Harry devotes a chapter to the dancing 
dervishes whose monastery she visited at Damascus. She stresses the 
mysticism which pervades their dances and the poetry of their chants in 
which are mingled the language of adoration of the divine and that of the 
most sensual love. 

‘After the ineffable suavity of the flutes now came ineffable groans. 

‘The dervishes stretched out their arms, their heads slackly lolling, now 
bent for\\^ard more dolorously, a celestial anguish contorted their smiles. 

‘ “They are dedicating their dance to the martyrs of the world,” explained 
the meir, “Look, the man with his head resting upon his shoulder and 
stretching out his arms, that is Jesus on the Cross.” 

‘ “What! Do they dance for Jesus 

‘ “But of course, Jesus is a great saint for us . .. and that man over there 
who seems to be splitting his skull, that is for Ali clubbed to death .. . and 
the other one; what he is doing is for Hassan who was poisoned; that one, 
too, he is dancing for Hussein pierced with thirty-three arrows^ . . . that 
tall, thin man like an Assyrian king, he is offering his dance - with his head 
upon an imaginary platter - to Salome who dances too. For John the 
Baptist is also much loved among Moslems...” 

‘And the flutes sighed while a clear voice sang in Persian: 

“If my beloved touched me only with his lips 
I also like the lute would burst forth into melody.” 

The men of the congregation groaned desperately, “JKa Alldk^ Ya AlldE\ 

‘The trellis of the balcony throbbed with sobs and over there behind the 
latticed screen the dead, intoxicated with the passion of the dance, trembled 
under their tall headdresses.’ 

The Mysteries of the Dance in Tibet 

In Tibet the ‘Mysteries of the Dance’ as described by Robert Bleichsteiner 
in his Eglise Jaune (pp. 217-34) constitute a complex of rites whose origins, 

^ The sons of Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet and imams who are especially honoured among 
the Shi*itc Moslems. 
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date and significance are varied. We will try to sort these out so as to be 
able, despite their complication, to determine their essential character and 
magical value. 

The actors in these strange ceremonies, where are mingled human 
sacrifice and burlesque features worthy of a carnival, ‘wear the masks of the 
principal Lamaistic divinities .. . the lamas state that these deities are repre¬ 
sented in the very form in which they appeared during the lamas* meditations 
and dreams*. 

We have already in ecstatic dances (and right up to the Greek drama) 
met with masks which identify Man with God, first in animal and then in 
human shape. 

‘These religious services present’, says Bleichsteiner, ‘a practical interest, 
that of acquainting the faithful with the demons and protecting deities they 
will meet with in the intermediate state where, after death, their souls will 
tarry forty-nine days before rebirth in another body.* 

This preparation for the journey beyond the tomb recalls, to some 
extent, the funerary rites of the Osirian Mysteries. 

Furthermore, the ceremony includes often and as an essential element, 
survivals from human sacrifice at the stage where the victim was replaced 
by a simulacrum or image. 

Human victims are suggested very faintly even in the sor sacrifice where 
for them is substituted a round or pyramidal loaf of bread made of barley 
flour kneaded together with butter and tea ~ the national dish of the Tibetans. 
Tlie sor - whose height varies from ten to twenty inches - is consecrated 
and then carried to the place of the dance together with a vessel of holy 
water, to the accompaniment of censing, lighted lanterns and banners amid a 
confused noise of drums, gongs and long trumpets. 

Then a lama brings out from the monastery a bowl made from a human 
skull, containing blood, and he also carries a mandala or platter painted with 
symbolic figures on which are placed four tormas (sacrificial cakes) and an 
offering of scattered grain. He pours the blood from the bowl on to the 
mandala^ ‘thus allowing the world to benefit from the blessing of the bloody 
sacrifice*. 

This collective participation in the sacrifice of blood is indicative of a 
sacrificial communion. 

After a procession of fearsome deities, the symbolical human sacrifice 
begins, preceded by the appearance of Yama, the God of Death, wearing a 
blue bull-mask crowned with skulls. The victim, brought by the cook, is a 
linka^ a naked human figure moulded in dough and of the height of a 
five-year-old child. The dancing and the invocations continue. After 
repeated censing and the twelvefold repetition of ritual curses, the linka is 
slashed with a sabre into twelve pieces which are then thrown away in 
different directions. 
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After a final dance the lamas emerge from the monastery and proceed 
towards the steppe and the pyre on which the sor is to be immolated. 

Then, when various formulae exalting the magical power of the sor have 
been pronounced, the presiding lama seizes it, raises it above his head and 
traces with it, first one and then another circle in the air. After that he 
carries it to the side of the pyre and throws it into the flames. Each act is 
accompanied by prayers: T cast the formidable sor for wicked obstacles, for 
those who trouble the senses of our domestic spirits!’ The last prayer invites 
the ‘porters’ to open the door and to bolt in ‘all the enemies furnished with 
bodies, all those who are interdicted and deprived of bodies’. 

The burning of the sor and the formulae recited have as an object the 
purifying of the locality from sickness and other ills caused by evil demons 
which have been transferred into the sor. 

Sometimes, also, instead of a cake shaped like a loaf there is burned a 
human figure cut out of paper or, again, a sheet of paper on which are set 
out the sins of the past year - this latter is a custom of Chinese origin. 

Tlie mention of the sins of the year is characteristic of a transference rite, 
comparable to that of the scapegoat which carried away into the desert the 
sins of the Children of Israel. 

In these ceremonies there exist side by side both sacrifice and the rite of 
transference. 

‘In the system of the South, human sacrifice gave rise to a spectacle which 
is still more realistic. The image of a young boy is fashioned out of dough. 
It is made as lifelike as possible - with a heart, lungs, stomach, intestines, 
etc.... the heart and the blood vessels are filled with a red liquid to represent 
the blood.’ Waddell even heard at Lhasa that bits of flesh taken from the 
bodies of executed criminals were stuck into the features of the image. 
Dancers disguised as skeletons bring this linka on to a stage. The God of 
Death, Yama, pierces the linka in several places with his horns and ties its 
feet with bonds. Then the bloody guts are torn out. Acolytes throw the 
pieces towards the four cardinal points and to do this use either their hands 
or their horns. Then everything is gathered up on to a platter and the 
procession forms up to go and present the offering solemnly to Yama. 
Yama eats a portion and scatters the rest on the ground. The congregation 
then scrambles for the bloody remains since the eating of them is accounted a 
cure for sicknesses and other ills.’ (P. 229.) 

The communion character of the sacrifice - attested by the division of the 
victim’s bloody relics-has, with the passage of time, become effaced and the 
ceremony has come to be interpreted as a transference rite. 

The ecstatic frenzy common to all dances which prepare the union of the 
initiates with their god, is manifest throughout all these Tibetan cere¬ 
monies ... in the infernal round dance of the stag-headed, bull-headed, 
elk-headed or horse-headed divinities. 
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‘Their ecstasy makes them resemble drunkards. Their faces are swollen 
and of a bluish-red colour.’ The lamas who accompany and watch over 
them, advised Sven Hedin’s companions (when they were admitted to the 
‘Monastery of the Powerful Door’) not to go too near these fanatics since, 
under the influence of the divinity which inspires them, they are capable of 
wounding or even killing strangers. The physician of the expedition could, 
however, observe them fairly closely and thought that ‘the swelling of the 
face and the alteration of the features did not come from the use of alcohol 
but must be explained by an hysterical state’. 

In these Lamaistic Mysteries of the Dance, analogies with the magic rites 
of Egypt, Israel, Greece, Australia and Black Africa, allow us to discern 
under a complex of different beliefs which in the course of centuries have 
become interpenetrated: 

(1) The communion-sacrifice of a human victim replaced later by an 
image.^ 

(2) Rites of transference of ills and sins into this victim which is then cut 
up and burned. 

(3) In one particular instance, a funerary rite which prepares the soul for 
its welcome and reception by the demons of the other world. 

Thus, totemistic rites ^ mingled with the dances common to many 
countries - have, as their foundation, sympathetic magic, the imitation by 
costume and mask, by gesture and movement, of the god who is ancestor 
of the tribe or race, so that the ancestral soul may be substituted for the 
human soul. Frenzied dancing favours by the obsession of its rhythm (which 
acts on the nervous centres) the ‘doubling’ of the personality, and awakens 
in the deepest layers of the subconscious dormant instincts of a humanity 
still close to the animal state. 

‘In this state,’ writes T. W. Danzel (in Magie et science secrete^ p. 80), 
‘all the instinctive powers, forgotten or masked, well up; all that slumbered 
in the subconscious becomes active again; the bestial instincts which have 
been characteristics of our race from before the time when Man became Man, 
are awakened; and the inheritance we have received from the numberless 
generations which have preceded us makes itself felt. Thus it is not by chance 

^ At Lhasa when the new year begins in the month of February, there is still actually sacrificed 
a ‘king of impurity’ charged with the sins of the people. Originally, according to R. Bleichsteiner’s 
interpretation, the death of this man (taken from the dregs of the people) redeemed the sacrifice, 
formerly practised, of the ChaJtiso, the monk who held the political power. ‘It is quite certain 
that, in more ancient times, the victim was none other than the king himself, sacrificed at the 
beginning of a new epoch as an expiation and to secure the salvation and the well-being of the 
people.’ Maybe tliis rite was connected with the sacrifice of the king whose creative power had 
weakened and who was killed by a younger and stronger successor. Such was the origin of the 
sacrifice of the King of the Grove, the priest of Nemi, in remote times in Italy, and with this 
may be compared the prohibition to touch the Tree of Life in the passage of Genesis which, 
according to A. Audin (La Ligende des origines de VHumanit^), probably belonged to an earlier 
tradition, that of the ‘Cycle of the Wrath of Yahveh*. 
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that the medicine-man uses the skins and masks of animals in his magic 
dances.’ 

But the religious ideas which inspired those magic dances suffered, in the 
course of centuries, and among the more cultivated peoples, the same sort 
of evolution as that which induced the development of the magic of the 
Mysteries. This evolution leads us by stages from the almost bestial dances 
of non-civilized peoples to the mystical ecstasy of dervishes in perfect union 
with the One, the Ineffable, the highest conception of the Divinity. 
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Figure 2, The Enigma of SATOR 
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The Magic of Incantation 

‘Imprecation acts upon man like an evil demon. 

The voice which cries attacks him. 

The harmful voice attacks him. 

The imprecation of malice is the origin of sickness. 

The harmful imprecation slaughters this man like a lamb. 

His god in his body makes the wound. 

His goddess imposes anguish upon him. 

The voice that cries out, like unto that of the hyena, subjugates 
and dominates him.* 

(An Assyrian Incantation: H. Rawlinson, 

Cuneiform InscriptionSj i, 70.) 

The Choir: ‘Thou has bound me with curses . . . the guilty 
man will not remain motionless, knowing thy imprecations.’ 

(Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, v, 275, 295.) 

‘I know a powerful incantation of Orpheus that will cause the 
brand to go of itself into his skull and consume the only eye of 
the Son of the Earth.’ 

(Euripides, Cyclops, fragments.) 

‘Thy mother hath well warned thee and said, “Beware of 
Shabriri, Briri, Riri, Iri, Ri, I”.* 

(Babylonian Talmud.) 

TAe Power of Incantation 

T he incantations given above stem from a belief that is both very ancient 
and very widespread and lies at the root of one of the types of magic 
which, more than any other, was to lead men to the most lofty 
speculations - the magic of incantation. This magic is based on belief in 
the almost supernatural power of a chant, or rather a certain intonation 
whose reality is still in our times affirmed by snake-charmers in the North 
African bazaars or by Black Forest herdsmen who, when they lead their 
bulls to market, murmur in their ears what is, no doubt, a very ancient chant. 
In the magic of incantation, a formula of exorcism or of cursing possesses 
the virtue of subjugating to the will of him who pronounces it (in the 
right ‘ritual* conditions as to words, intonation, rhythm) beings and things 
in the world above and in the world here below. A harmful demon will flee 
away or will shrink and shrivel; the guilty will confess; the log will burst 
into flame; the witch will be punished as was the enchanter whose two 
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eyes were put out by the power of the sura recited by the Prophet 
Mohammed. 

The effect of incantation is so inexorable that even the God of Israel 
could not avert it. If, in Numbers xxii-iv and in Deuteronomy xxiii, 3, 
Yahveh is very concerned with preventing Balaam from cursing the people 
of Israel that was because no power whatsoever could make the curse 
inoperative once it had been pronounced. 

Sometimes in incantation recourse is had to that bond of likeness which 
is the principle of sympathetic magic. Thus, this fragment of a love-incanta¬ 
tion from the Atharva Vcda^ a magical work of Indian literature: 

To gain a woman’s love, say: 

‘As the liana embraced the tree from one side to the other, so embrace 
me, be my lover and separate not from me. 

‘As the eagle who rises in his flight beats the ground with his wings, so 
I beat at thy heart, be my lover and separate not from me. 

‘As the sun, in one day, encircles the earth and the sky, thus I encircle 
thy heart, be my lover and separate not from me.’ 

To hold the faithless: 

‘The heavens remain motionless in their place, motionless also were the 
earth and all the world, the mountains have stayed immovable and I have 
made the horses to stay motionless in the stable.’^ 

At other times, in an incantation, appeal is made to divine intervention. 
It is Gibil, the God of Fire, that is invoked in this Assyrian incantation 
against sorcerers: 

Gibil, burn the wizard and the witch, 

Gibil, burn them, 

Gibil, consume the wizard and the witch, 

Gibil, burn them, 

Gibil, consume them, 

Gibil, subdue them, 

Gibil, destroy them, 

A similar intention is apparent in the Christian prayer which used to be 
recited in Spain to cure the evil eye; a hand was placed upon the heart of the 
victim and the prayer began with the invocation of Jesus Christ, the Trinity 
and the Archangels. Analogous are the so-called ‘Protective Suras of the 
Koran (cxiii, cxxiv) and the verses used against demons: 

‘Allah - there is no God but He, the Ever-living, the Self-subsisting ... 
His knowledge extends over the heavens and the earth, and the preservation 
of them both tires Him not. And He is the Most High, the Great.’ (ii, 255.) 

‘Put thy son* (i.e. Moses) ‘into a chest, then cast it into the river, the river 
will cast it upon the shore ~ there an enemy to Me and an enemy to him 

^ Quoted by L. Chochod in Occutlisme et magie en Extreme-Orient, p. 65. 
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shall take him up. And I shall shed on thee love from Me . . , We said, 
Fear not, surely thou art the uppermost.* (xx, 39,71.) 

‘For them in the hereafter is the chastisement of fire, That is because they 
were opposed to Allah and his Prophet . . . surely Allah is severe in 
retribution.* (lix, 4-5.) 

‘Then we render him the lowest of the low ... * (xcv, 5.) 

Divine intervention is not always sought for. Without doubt a magical 
formula has, it is said, its origin in a revelation made by a benevolent deity, 
but it acts by its own inherent power. 

The Magical Origins of Music 

The explanation of this belief, linked with the animist conception of the 
world, has been given by J. Combarieu in the first chapter of his Histoire 
de la Musique. 

‘In the far distant past, as far back as we can go into the night of the origins 
of music, there appears a universal phenomenon: the usage of magical 
incantations. 

‘Man observes that nature is sometimes hostile and sometimes favourable 
to him and in this fact he sees a manifestation of the anger of the spirits - 
or of their good disposition. One must, then, treat the spirits as one would 
treat men whom one cannot dispense with. The most effective means of 
action is that of a magical chant. It is reputed to give infallible results. 
Certain modulated formulae possess a great power of seduction and charm^ 
with such formulae one can command the fearsome forces with which men 
are surrounded, one can accomplish miracles, one can be master of all 
things.’ 

In the sacred music of India certain modes are suited to the dawn, others 
to the twilight. . . some predispose to love. To change them about would 
be sacrilege. 

A chant makes philtres, gestures and talismans irresistible: ‘If they were 
chanted according to the rules, the words, as they issued from the magician’s 
mouth, did not remain immaterial; they assumed, in tangible substances, in 
living bodies, themselves life and acquired creative virtues.’ (Masp&o.) 
That is why, for instance, there was written, at the side of a protecting hand 
‘to frighten the serpent’ this formula: ‘This hand of Teti comes to thee, the 
hand, a great grapple of the House of Life. He whom it shall grip shall live 
no more, he whom it shall strike shall no more lift his head. Fall and become 
numb.’^ Many amulets and talismans bear similar inscriptions which increase 
their power. 

The magic chant must be directed to the four cardinal points. It derives 
its virtue not only from the images or ideas contained in its words 
but also from the sonorities of its repetitions, from its haunting rhythm. 

^ From a Pyramid text quoted by Marqu^s-Rivi^re in Amulettes, talismans et pantacles, p. 78* 
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The drubbing of the tomtoms is in itself both language^and an 
incantation. Certain syllables, certain alliterations which appear^ devoid 
of meaning, exercise a decisive action: such is the far-off origin of 
refrains such as ‘Hey, diddle, diddle’ or the French et Ion Ian laire et Ion Ian la 
which abound in old popular songs. For all these reasons, incantations must 
follow exactly the intonations and modulations prescribed by the rites . . . 
the incantation must not be translated. Hence the survival in more recent 
texts, of antique Hebrew or Assyrian formulae, such as in the baptismal 
ceremony, the Hebrew word ‘ephphetha*^ ‘open thou’ pronounced with lips 
touching the ears of the neophyte. Hence, also, the title of the Egyptian 
priests Ma-Khrou ‘those whose voice is accurate’, according to Maspero’s 
translation.^ If these conditions are fulfilled the incantation is efficacious, 
irrespective of the moral qualities or the purity of intention of the 
magician. 

On the other hand, a formula ill-rendered not only does not achieve its 
aim, but it may even turn against the imprudent man who has falsified the 
text or has modified the intonation or the rhythm. 

In one of the stories of the Arabian Nights (that of Queen Yamlika, the 
princess below the earth) King Belukia, having received as a present 
from Yamlika the plant which permits of walking on the sea, sets out, 
accompanied by an aged magician, to the Land of Shades where gushes 
forth the Spring of Life.^ But when he arrives before the golden bed on which 
lies Solomon, and when Belukia seeks to take the talismanic ring which 
will allow him access to his goal, he becomes confused and recites with 
mistakes the formula the magician had taught him. A spark falling from the 
diamond ceiling reduces the aged wizard to ashes and Belukia flees terror- 
stricken. 

In translation, magical incantations lose what is a very characteristic 
feature of their style, the alliteration, the recurrences, the resonance of 
sonorous sounds. Dr. Mardrus attempted to convey some impression of 
these features in his translation of an astrologer’s patter: 

I am tlie well-known astrologer, the magician worthy of remembrance. 

I am the cord that lifts the heaviest curtains, and the key that opens wardrobes 
and drawers. 

I am tlie pen that traces characters on amulets and grimoires. 

I am the hand that scatters the divinatory sand and brings forth cures from 
the bottom of the escritoire. 

I give their virtues to talismans without seeing them and by words I secure 
all victory. 

^ In Greek ephphatha (Matthew, viii, 34). The Aramaic must be HPThH for HThPThH, ‘Be 
opened*. 

* In French de uoix. 

* A distant echo in the Arabic tales of the Descent of Ishtar into Hell as recounted in the 
Babylonian poem. 
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I am the famous magician, worthy of attention, hurry up all to see me. I ask 
for no money or reward, for I do all for reputation.^ 

Curative Incantations 

In accordance with ancient ideas about the constitution of living beings 
and the causes of sickness, there is linked with the magic of incantations a 
form of medical treatment which has, as its basis, magic formulae that are 
common to such documents as the Ebers Papyrus from Egypt, to the rituals 
of Chaldean exorcists and healers, to the Atharva Vzda of the Hindus and 
to the Iranian Avesta, 

In ancient Egypt, indeed, men did not just die. They were killed. Sickness 
and death were the work of demons. Each part of the body gave shelter to 
a divine protector who was, sometimes, vanquished by a demon. It was the 
same in Chaldea whose monuments have preserved for us the grimacing 
images of the spirit of headache and that of the plague. Among the Mexican 
Aztecs the liver was ruled by the crocodile demon, the right arm by the eagle 
demon, the left by the serpent demon. In the Codex Borgia^ a pre-Columbian 
MS., demons are shown in various parts of the human body marked with 
the signs of the calendar. In China, the principal organs of the body, the 
heart, the lungs, the liver, the stomach-spleen complex, are linked with 
the five great Powers of the five regions of the world. The Buddhists of 
Ceylon place images of demons on the limbs of the sick.^ 

Here is a formula employed by Chaldean therapeutists to drive out the 
utukku^ a multiform demon, and the namtara^ the demon of the plague; it 
was engraved on ‘either side of an amulet’. (Lenormant, Choix de Textes 
cundiformes^ 26.) 

The evil utukku, the evil namtara^ 

In the name of the Earth 
May they go forth from his body. 

The beneficent shedu^ the good lamassu^ the beneficent utukku 
In the name of the Earth 
May they stand at his side! 

Medicine, thus conceived, consists, then, essentially in exorcism and is, 
indeed, a form of magical incantation. We must not use Cartesian standards 
in judging of these ancient beliefs. After all, is a seizure of a part of the human 

^ In Mardrus’s original French translation each strophe contains a number of rhymes (e.g. 
Jc suis le magickn notoire, digne de mmoire, etc.) wliich can hardly be reproduced in EngUjh without 
a complete change of the text. (Translator’s note.) 

* It is interesting to compare this practice with the following remarks by Dr. Pierre Janet in 
Les Nhroses (1919), chapter vi, ‘Disorders of Perception* (p. 173), with regard to hysterogenic 
areas: Those possessed, such as Sister Jeanne of the Angels (in 1634) located their demons in 
various parts of their body: Leviathan had his abode in the middle of the forehead, Beherit lived 
in the stomach, Balaam on the second left rib and Isackaarum on the second right rib. If these 
areas were touched nervous disorders were provoked, spasms, barking, or deUrium, caused by 
one or other of the devils.* 
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body by one or more demons an explanation so very different from our 
own, that of the invasion of the organism by microbes? A conception 
based on a more profound knowledge of the physiology of the voice appears 
in the Tan trie theory of the Hindus. 

The Tantric Theory of the Voice 

‘If it is possible to sum up Tantric teaching on this subject, we may say 
that the external sound of the voice has its origin in the secret centre of man 
and in the form of an essence of the sound and that it passes through three 
vibratory phases before it becomes audible - pard^pashyantl and madhyamd. 
Emitted in a subtle form, sound becomes one of the forty-six letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet, whereby an energy originally without form becomes differ¬ 
entiated into forms. We may mention, first of all, that the fundamental 
human sound is the great Hindu mantra OM, the PrdnavaJ 

According to how the sound is transmuted by the nodis (the subtle 
arteries of the human body) it becomes one or other of the letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet. Matter is, in the cosmology of the Hindus, divided into 
the five states of manifestation: air, fire, earth, water, ether,^ to which 
correspond the different letters. 

‘The prdna (vital principle) and the nddis or tubes of subtle force,' 
remarks Louis Chochod,^ ‘constitute a circulatory system which might, if 
it were closed, be compared with that of the blood. But it is not closed. 
The nddis lead to ‘opening centres' by which there is communication 
between the human prdna and the cosmic prdna, 

‘It is the rising and falling of prdna in these nddis which regulate life as a 
whole and it is on these that the tyro yogi begins his training. 

‘In yoga the mantrams are phonetic combinations whose sonority deter¬ 
mines the awakening of certain internal forces in the yogi. The whole sum of 
sonorities susceptible of exciting any given centre of these subtle forces is 
the mantram of that centre.’ 

This will not be the last time we shall see magical practices, apparently 
primitive and puerile, activating the psychical powers of man, powers which 
transform, if not the world, at least man’s perception of this world. 

The Magic Power of Writing 

We have seen, in the chapter on sympathetic magic, how the priests 
charmed the serpent of the shadows or the hippopotamus and smashed 
their harmful power by thrusting a lance through their images on the sacred 
pool that was a copy, in miniature, of the celestial river. The tombs in the 
Nile valley have also yielded up hieroglyphic charms:^ a serpent or a lion 

^ Vide Marquis-Riviere, Amulettes, p. 197. 

• OccuUisme et magie en Extreme-Orient, ‘Yoga and Fakirism’, pp. 192-9. 

* Vide spell-bound hieroglyphics, figure 9, p. 169. 
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are cut into two pieces or else decapitated; a man is shown without his trunk 
or his lower limbs, an animal is struck by two flint knives, which are magic 
weapons, one pierces its spine and the other its head ... the spell has broken 
the power of the hieroglyphic.^ 

Writing, then, like incantation, had magic power. The transference of 
this power from the chanted word into the written word represents the 
second stage in the evolution of incantation magic. 

The word must be made permanent. In very remote times men must have 
noticed that writings are much more durable than speech. Writing was to 
perpetuate the effect of those spells pronounced by the voice. 

How did writing acquire magic power? Slaves or captives, sacrificed 
at the tombs of their masters so that they might continue to serve their 
lords in their life of the beyond, were, later on, replaced by statuettes which, 
by a magical act, had been ‘animated*. Such figurines were, in Egypt, called 
‘answerers’. No fellah was so poor that he was buried without several 
‘answerers' charged with the task of helping him in his agricultural labours 
by the shores of Lake lalu.^ 

Later on, men were satisfied with figures drawn with magic ink. In the 
funerary inscriptions, the ideographic signs, then the syllabic, and finally 
the letters of the alphabet were instinct with the same effluvia as were the 
magic figurines. 

From then onwards, writing - the formula, the word or even the letter - 
possessed the same power as the spoken word. We shall come across this 
idea again when we deal with the ‘creative’ letters in the books of the 
Qabalah. To show the persistence of this belief we shall compare the 
inscription {vide p. 95) placed near a protecting hand in a Pyramid text, 
widi a Jewish tradition from the Prague ghetto - that of the ‘golem’. The 
‘golem’ is the image of a man which the rabbi, in an ecstatic state, ‘animates* 
by writing on its forehead the word AMTh {AmatK)^ that is ‘truth’ or ‘reality’. 
When he rubs out the first letter, A, there remains MTh, or ‘dead’, and the 
golem crumbles into dust. This legend is treated in Le Golem^ by Chajim 
Bloch. The translation by F. Ritter (Strasbourg, 1928) is almost impossible 
to find today,^ 

This rite by which the rabbis ‘animate’ the golem may be compared with 
a Tibetan ceremony, that of the dubtobs^ i.e. ‘those who have succeeded’ 
and ‘accomplished’. The dubtobs can create tulpas that are a sort of robot 

^ The first script-signs were schematic representations of talismans. 

® In order to send into the Land of Souls, the souls of these objects, or their simulacra, they were 
burned or broken. In the Malayan islands, when a fisherman dies, his companions, during the 
funeral ceremonies, bum his boat so that he may be able to make use of it in the Other World. 
Such a scene is represented among the material brought back by the Leonardo Ronzi expedition 
which we mentioned earlier on in this book. We shall sec, in the second part of this work, *Thc 
Great Days of Magic*, that a sleeping-car of the IVa^on-^Lits company was incinerated in Japan 
at the funeral of the Emperor Mutsohito (Meiji) in 1905. (p. 248.) 

^ Sometimes the incantation introduces a wandering soul (the dibbuk or evil spirit) into a body 
deprived of its soul. This is the theme of An Ski’s drama, the Dibbuk. 
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which they can control at will but which, sometimes, manage to acquire a 
kind of autonomous personality. In the same way the great Annamese 
sorcerers, the thay phap^ employ a figure in human form, made of straw, 
wood or paper which they animate with their ‘breath’ and which they cover 
with magical formulae. These dolls, real ‘golem’, then become ‘living’ 
and can execute the wishes of their maker, they can steal, kill, discover 
secrets and carry out vengeances.^ 

If, on the walls of Egyptian tombs, the acts of daily life (e.g. harvesting, 
duck-hunting, net-fishing or the dyeing of stuffs) are so often and so 
minutely depicted, it is not that these are simply decoration but that they 
were the means of prolonging the effect of a magical act. Often these pictures 
were destined to make certain the results of a pious donation, so that the 
beneficiary in the other world might really enjoy all the belongings thus 
attributed to him. 

To give some idea of this power of writing, we may imagine, in a world 
that is familiar to us, a traffic-light which is not just a safety-device but which 
has the power of stopping a vehicle even against the will of its driver. 

It is in a desire to prolong the effects of incantation that we should be 
tempted to find an explanation for a very strange rite described by A. Loisy 
in his book Sacrifice (p. 377), that of the fashioning of a magic wand by the 
datus^ or priests, of the Sumatran Bataks. This wand is ‘a piece of hard wood 
carved with figures of men and animals, each of which has its meaning and 
its own peculiar virtue’. The datu consecrates it by a human sacrifice. The 
victim is a young boy stolen from another tribe. He is won over by good 
treatment and is well fed so that he promises to do anything asked of him. 
On the day of consecration he is placed, blindfolded, in a ditch and the 
"datu then recites a whole plan of action against the tribal enemies, and asks 
for the boy’s assent after each statement. Then the datu tells the lad to open 
his mouth and pours molten lead into it. The body is left in the ditch and 
rots away there.’ The liquid that drains from the corpse and which contains 
the spirit of the victim, is poured into the hollow of the wand. ‘The magician 
will send the spirit away to implement all sorts of curses and, in war, the 
datu will hurl the spirit at the enemy.’ 

This act of pouring molten lead into the mouth of the victim does not 
seem to be a useless piece of cruelty. The sorcerer has no reason to sacrifice 
the lad who, up to the time of his death, is consistently well treated, moreover, 
the wizard and his tribe may well fear the boy’s resentment. Lead, suitable 
for receiving imprints, is probably destined to make the word permanent, 
to render durable the promises and the curses pronounced during the rite. 

This power of the written word is also confirmed by the care taken, 
formerly, by conservative Chinese and Moslems never to allow a useless 

^ Vide Alexandra David-Ncel, Renseignements secrets dans les sectes houddhistes thihetaines, p. 132, 
and J. Marqucs-Riviire, AmuletteSf talismans et pantacles, p. 55, note 2. 
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piece of writing to lie about, especially if it contained a divine name, for fear 
that it might be used in some harmful rite. 

Such a belief explains the use of the celebrated prayer-wheels of Tibet, 
which may seem absurd to the non-initiated. 

In the Qabalah, even the individual letters of the alphabet assume, each 
one, its own life and they are, indeed, almost personified. In the Zohar^ 
they appear before the Lord and all claim the honour of beginning the 
creation of the world. ‘The letter B {beth) entered, saying, “Master of the 
Worlds, may it please thee to use me to create the world, for I am the first 
letter of the word that blesses thee, on high and below.*’ 

(BRUK {barukk^ “the blessed”). ‘The Holy One, may be blessed, answered 
him and said, “Of a truth, it is thou whom I will use for the creation of the 
world and thou shalt be the foundation of the work of creation” ... and that 
is why the two first words of the Scriptures have for their initial letters two 
beth^ that is, berashith bara^ or “In tlie beginning created” in order to show 
the letters of heaven and those of this world beneath which are, in reality, 
only the same letters by which everything is done in the world above and 
in the world below.’ {Zohar^ I, 2b~3b.) 

The shape of the Hebrew letters reveals a teaching. The aleph (s), says 
the Zohar (iii, 223b), ‘has the form of twoyods separated by a vau; it is the 
vau that divides the waters on high from the waters below. It is the separa¬ 
tion between the male principle and the female principle,* ‘The bcth (^) open 
towards us and closed to the outside, is, for this reason, designated as the 
opening of the Law which, closed and mysterious, awaits the interpretation 
of the initiates before revealing its secrets. In like manner, each form (piece, 
tail, point of a letter) is dissected and contains a special symbolism . . . ’^ 

Thus, the magic of incantation appears to us in its two equally powerful 
forms, that of the chanted word and that of the formula written on the walls 
of tombs and palaces, on talismans and in spell-books and grimoires. 

The Magic and Power of the Name 

There are, in oral or written incantations, words endowed with a peculi¬ 
arly formidable power. These are proper names, those of the divinities whose 
help is implored to support the magical act, or, on the other hand, of the evil 
and harmful powers whose menace must be averted. 

This belief in the magical power of the name is linked with very ancient 
conceptions - set forth in the foreword to this book - concerning the 
constitution of animate beings and inanimate objects. Every being is a 
bundle of souls (souls composed of exceedingly tenuous but not immaterial 
matter) and these may be separated by the pronouncing of a name. In almost 
all lands it has been believed that men were actuated by a set of souls, vital 
energies which were waves whose whole beam constituted a personality. 

' HcDry S^rouya, La KahbaU, p. 257. 
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At the beginning, matter pre-existed, but what sorted out the energies was 
the pronouncing by the god of directing or organizing syllables. The 
shadows consisted of matter vibrating in random clusters. Then, as creation 
was thought of as less and less materialistic, it was held that to write the 
names created the things, and the god, in later thought, separated out the 
jumbled waves and, by means of the Word, made from them personalities.^ 

During the reanimation of the deceased in the Osirian rites, the priest 
said: ‘One will see his name flourish again, just as the sacred tree flourishes, 
or the grain of wheat germinates in the body of Osiris.’ Many funerary 
papyri bear this title. The Book called May my Name flourish.^ 

To sing the name of a being, to sing it with the right intonation, was to 
make the being appear, it was, to use the Egyptian expression, ‘to make it 
come forth at the voice’. Thus the Pharaoh ‘made to come forth at the 
voice* the food with which he will feed his servitors in the beyond. To 
know and to insert into an incantation the name of a being, divine or mortal, 
animate or inanimate, is to make onself master of it, to subject it to one’s will. 

In the Egyptian legend, Ra, the sun-god, is bitten by a serpent which 
Isis, the sorceress (she had not yet become a goddess), made of her own 
spittle. Ra called the other gods: 

‘I am he who has many names and many forms . . . my father and my 
mother told me my name, it is hidden in my body since my birth so that no 
magic power may be accorded to anyone who might wish to cast a spell 
over me.’^ 

Ra told Isis many of his names, but his real name was not among them 
and his sufferings became intolerable. At last, he was overcome and revealed 
his true name whereupon Isis, at once, by a magical formula, expelled the 
poison. 

A magician threatens the gods to tell their real names . . . then the south 
would become the north and the world would turn over! 

Each Egyptian had two names. One of them was known only to himself 
and to his father and mother. We may read on a stele of a high priest of 
Ptah (Ptolemaic epoch) this inscription: ‘He was given the name of Imhotep 
and he was called Petubast.’ 

Also in China each man had a name that was generally used and also a 
secret name. The Chinese ideograph is both ‘an act and a being’. The signs 
of writing, says Marcel Granet, are difficult to distinguish from symbols 
possessing magical virtues... as soon as the graphic emblems were invented 
the demons fled away groaning since men had control over them. 

^ This theory was exposed in 1909-10 by G. Foucart in a series of lectures delivered at the 
Faculty of Letters of Aix-Marseilles University, under the title of ‘Les Fils des Dieux*. We prefer 
this view to that of Dr. Conteneau (La Magie assyrimne, p. 192, 1947), which presents the origin 
of this belief in the power of the name, as due to the stopping, the hesitation manifested by one 
who hears himself called. 

* Vide A. Moret, Rois ei dieux d*Egypte. 

* Dr. Conteneau, La Magie assyrienne, p. 135. 
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In India, during the naming ceremony {ndmakarana) held on the tenth 
or twelfth day after birth, ‘the infant receives two names, one of which must 
remain secret and be revealed only to relations. This precaution is necessary 
for the contingency must be foreseen in which imprecations or curses might 
be directed against the child by an enemy . . . But the real name is the one 
which is known only to the parents though, later on, it is told to the man 
himself. The common or ordinary name is, in fact, only a pseudonym and 
any curse in which this name might be used would be devoid of efficacy ... 
a comparable belief is current today among the Annamese.’^ 

A curious incantation, since it expresses in striking fashion the magic 
power of the name, is shown in an illustration to this chapter - figure 3, 
below. This spell caused a devil to shrivel up by the elimination, one after 
another, of the letters of his name. The incantation comes from the ancient 
demonological beliefs of the Semitic peoples. 

'“I ■'“in® 

'"I 

Figure 3. Magic Formula to Exorcise the Demon 
SHABRIRI (Babylonian Talmud) 

‘Before one drinks at night and in order to protect oneself against the 
demon that causes blindness, one should tap upon the cover of the water-jar 
and repeat in a low tone of voice: “Thou, such a one, son of such a one (the 
reciter himself) thy mother surely warned thee and said unto thee ‘Beware 
of Shabriri, Briri, Iri, Ri, 1.1 am thirsty for a white bowl’.*’ (A reference to 
the Babylonian Talmud, Aboda Zara, 12, b.) After the recital of this formula 
one may drink without fear, since the demon is held to have pined away as 
the syllables of his name are shortened.’^ 

Athens and Rome had secret names known only to the priests and 
the tutelary deity. The secret name of Rome was Flora^ sealed up, Pliny 
tells us, by a stamp in the mouth of the archaic goddess Angerona. FlorUy 

^ Vide L. Chochod, OccuUisme et magie en Extreme-^Orient, p. 53- 

*E. Langton, La D^monologie, chap, i, p. 33, citing F. Weber, JiVdiWie Theologie auf Gmnd des 
Talmuds (1887), p. 256, 
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translated into Greek as Anthousa (‘the Flourishing’) was the name given 
to Constantinople on its foundation. 

Tliis belief survived in Arab traditions. In the Arabian Nights there is 
related the celebrated ‘Open Sesame’ episode in the 'Tale of Ali Baba’. It 
was on the sixth voyage of Sinbad that the bird-man, in his story, revealed 
to the hero why, as he was being carried aloft in flight, he was suddenly 
let fall to earth; at the portals of Paradise, Sinbad, charmed by the sounds 
of celestial music, cried out, ‘Praise be to Allah .. . Tliou knowest not that 
it is thou, by thy misplaced invocations and by pronouncing the Name, 
caused me, in spite of myself, to be cast down from the heights of the air. 
The Name has upon us such an effect, therefore, we never pronounce it.’ 
{Vide Arabian Nights, translation by Dr. Mardrus, vol. iii, p. 259.) 

Another legend, related by Ibn el Hajj el Tlemsani,^ confirms this magical 
power of the name. ‘I was, one day, in the company of the seven kings of 
the jinn in a cavern and I asked them to tell me how they attacked men and 
women, causing them to fall sick, striking them, paralysing them and 
suchlike things. They all replied to me thus: “Save that it is thee, we should 
not tell such things to anyone, but thou hast found the bonds, the exorcisms 
and the name which force us. If it were not for the names by which thou hast 
constrained us, w'e would not have answered thy call.’* ’ 

In ancient Egypt - whose religious thought is especially well known to 
us because of the many documents discovered in the Nile valley - there 
existed, we know, a rather curious feature in the power of the name ... the 
resemblance in sound betw''een two words of very different meanings. In 
fact, the magical use of puns. The Book of the Dead, the guide to the deceased 
in Amend, reminds them of the passwords murmured in their ears during 
the funeral rites so that they may overcome all the obstacles on the way to 
the West. The Mast of the Boat: ‘Tell me my name.’ ‘That which leads to 
the great goddess on her way, that is thy name.’ The Bolts of the Door: 
‘We will not let thee enter and pass through us unless thou tell us our 
names.’ ‘Tongue dwelling in righteousness and truth, such is your name.* 

If these titles appear to refer to the sacred character of the beings of the 
beyond and to possess a mystical meaning, there are others which seem to us 
to be really enigmatical, such as, for instance, the name of the rudder of the 
boat is ‘Ox’s Thigh’,^ that of the jamb of the door giving access to the hall 
of Double Verity was ‘Wine Ladder*. Such names are, as a matter of fact, 
plays upon words. In the same way, because the word shu means both 
‘feather’ and ‘blind’, a feather placed beside a crocodile’s egg allows of 
a river being crossed without danger. 

Homonyms - which are the essential feature of rebuses ~ played their 
part in the evolution of literature. In the beginning, the hieroglyphs were 

^ Vide Choumous el anouar, quoted by E. Douttc, Ma^ie et Religion en Afrique du Nord. 

* The Ox’s Thigh’ was, in ancient Egypt, the Great Bear constellation. 
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simply graphical representations of things and beings. A disk figured the 
sun. If the object could not be drawn, as in the case, for instance, of the 
wind, recourse was had to the association of ideas. ‘Wind’ was expressed 
by a sail. The difficulties, of course, increased when it came to abstract 
terms. Then, use was made of a rebus. Let us imagine, for an instant, to 
make this clear, that the ancient Egyptians spoke French. When they had to 
express the abstract idea of vanity they would have drawn a Van’ and a 
‘nitfe’.^ Certain of the secret names mentioned above, and apparently devoid 
of all sense, were real names. Thus, in his Ring^ Wagner played on the 
resemblance in German of Rheingold and rcin{es) Gold^ ‘pure gold’ which 
had not as yet served any evil purpose. Of course such words lose all 
significance in translation. ‘We must,’ says Origen (in Contra Celsum^ xxv), 
‘pronounce the holy names in their original language for it is the sound 
itself which is operative while the translation is inoperative and useless.’ 
The Greeks, to whom Oriental thought always remained alien, sought 
therein for moral meaning. 

The extraordinary power of the Word explains its essential part in 
traditions relating to the creation of the world. 

The Creation of the World by the Word 

In Egypt there were current several theories concerning the creation, and 
each was peculiar to one of the great sanctuaries. However, little by little, 
all these ideas faded away before the ‘nuptial creation’ of Heliopolis, the 
union of Sibu and Nut, which we find again in gnostic literature. In the land 
of the cataracts, Khnum, the Ram, fashioned the Egg of the World on a 
potter’s wheel. At Sais, Neith, the weaver, knits the world together. In 
popular opinion, the Nile mud, heated by the sun, brought forth men, 
animals and plants. It was at Kdimunu, the city the Greeks called HermopoHs, 
that was originated the theory of the ‘creation by the Word’ which is com¬ 
parable with the story in the Semitic Genesis. The ibis-headed god, Thoth, 
the ‘sage’, the ‘great magician versed in the Scriptures’, uses words to create 
the universe. He called out over the waters ‘Come unto me’. 

The Chaldean Genesis story, called from its first word the Enuma Elishy 
an incantation to the glory of Marduk that was recited at Babylon at the 
new year’s festivals, describes, at its beginning, the epoch of chaos as the 
time when nothing had, as yet, been named: 

When, on high the heavens had not been named, 

And, below, the dry land had not been called by a name. 

When the primordial Apsu their procreator, 

Mummu, Tiamat who bore them all, 

Mingled into one tlieir waters. 

When the fields were not solid, when the marshes had not appeared, 

^ Nit^e or nichde is a *nestful of birds' in French. 
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Then, when none of the gods had as yet appeared, 

When they were not called by a name, when they were not 
Designated by the destinies, 

Then the Gods were created.^ 

In the Hebrew Genesis, it is by the words jehi aur^ ‘Let there be light’, 
that Elohim® accomplishes the initial act of creation. Then he names suc¬ 
cessively the light ‘day’ and the darkness ‘night*, the space ‘heavens’ and the 
dry earth ‘land’ and the waters ‘sea’. Proceeding with his work after having 
‘made man in his own image . . . out of the ground the Lord God formed 
every beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought them to 
Adam to see what he would call them; and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof’. And Adam gave names to all 
the beasts and to the birds of the sky and to all the animals of the fields. And 
when Yahveh Elohim summoned before the first man the first woman 
formed out of one of his ribs, Adam declared ‘She shall be called Woman 
(AIShH, aisha) because she was taken out of Man {aish)\ 

According to the Book of Enoch (xviii, 3), an apocryphal work composed 
after the death of Herod the Great, the Messiah was named before the 
creation: ‘Before the heavens and the signs were created, before the stars 
were made, his name was named before the Lord of Spirits.’ 

The Taboo of the Name 

This fearsome power of the name explains the prohibitions which may 
be laid upon its use; the ‘taboo of the name’. The evocation of the name of 
the divinity was, indeed, an attempt to dominate that divinity, to cause it to 
appear and to subdue its will. 

The idea of the taboo of the divine name existed in Egypt: ‘Both Herodotus 
and Plutarch tell us that the initiates had scruples about pronouncing the 
name of Osiris. We read in the Book of the Dead (chapter xliv, 4) that ‘He 
who resides in Amenti detests that his name be pronounced’.^ 

‘Among the Sumerians and Babylonians the name of the gods was hidden. 
They were designated by periphrases: En Lil^ “The Lord of Lil”, En Zu^ 
the “Lord of Knowledge”, Bel^ “The Master”, Ea^ the “House of Water”.’® 
Things were the same in Israel: ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Yahveh thy God in vain, for Yahveh will not hold him guiltless that taketh 
his name in vain.’ (Exodus, xx, 7.) We may note that, though this passage 
refers especially to magical formulae and to spells, it also applies to false 

^ Taken from Dhorme. Textes relij^ieux, pp. 3, 57-9, 65 and 79, and quoted in J. Chainc and 
R. Groussct, Littcraturc religieuse, p. 81. Apsu and Tiamat^ the sweet waters of the heavens and the 
salt waters of the sea, Mummu, ‘intelligence* the servitor of Tiamat. 

^Elohim in the verse belonging to the ‘Priestly Code’ and Yahveh-Elohim in the ‘Yahveh* 
recension. 

® In Hebrew the creative word, very short, has really the character of an incantation. 

* Vide Paul Pierret, s.v. ‘Osiris* in the Grande Encyclop., vol. xxv, p. 638. 

* Vide Dr. Conteneau in Ma^ie assyrienne, p. 136. 
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oaths and blasphemies.^ ‘Thou shalt not revile the gods.’ (Exodus, xxii, 28.) 
‘And he that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put to 
death.’ (Leviticus, xxiv, 16.) The Septuagint rendering is onomaibnta onoma 
kuriou^ ‘he who names the Name of the Lord’. 

‘The Talmud (Jama, iia) says that formerly it was known how to 
pronounce this name and that it was lawful for a wise man to teach it to his 
children and to his chosen disciples, once a week. The tetragrammaton 
called also ‘the name distinctly pronounced’ and ‘the sole proper name’ 
might be pronounced only in the sanctuary by the priests who recited the 
sacerdotal benediction and by the high priest on the Day of Fasting. Accord¬ 
ing to a text of Maimonides ‘after the death of Simeon the Just, the priests, 
his brethren, ceased to bless with the tetragrammaton, but they blessed with 
the name of twelve letters’.^ 

It was this prohibition which gave rise to the erroneous transcription of 
the divine name as ‘Jehovah* instead of ‘Yahveh*. 

Lorsque avec ses enfants, vctus de peaux de bctes, 

Echcvcl6, livide, au milieu des tempetes 
Cain se fut enfuit de devant Jehovah . . . ^ 


Whereas: 

II reluit sur ma face irritee, et me nomme: 

Qain, Qain! - Khdroub d’laveh, que veux-iu.^. . 

‘The usual translation, which replaces the proper name of the God of 
Israel by the French equivalent of “the Eternal”, is based upon a very 
doubtful etymology of the Hebrew word . . . only the consonants of the 
Hebrew name YHVH have been preserved for us in the Hebrew MSS. 
because the Jews, out of respect for the divine vocable, had ceased, from 
before the Christian era, to pronounce it. When they read the sacred texts 
they substituted for it the terms “Lord” (ADNI, Adonai) or “God” (Alhim, 
Elohim). Also, when the Masoretes added the vowels to the biblical text, they 
put beneath the consonants of the divine name, the vowels of the words 
they substituted for it {Adonai^ Elohim) when they read aloud, and not the 
vowel-signs of the original word. However, these vowels are known to us, 
thanks to the Samaritans who had not the same scruples as the Jews. Accord¬ 
ing to the Fathers of the Church, the Samaritans read labe^ labai^ lae ... it is 
this form we have adopted. As for the transcription “Jehovah” (which dates 

^ Bible du centenaire de la Soc. bib, de Paris. 

* Vide Henry Sdrouya, La Kabbale, p. 102. 

* From Victor Hugo, La L^getide des Sihles, La Conscience: 

When with his children clad in beasts’ skins, 

Dishevelled, livid, amid the tempests 
Cain had fled before Jehovah . . . 

* Leconte de Lisle, Pohtes barbares, Qain: 

‘He gleamed upon my angry forehead, and named me: 

Qain, Qain, Kherub of Yahveh, what wilt thou?* 
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only from the fifteenth century) it is the result of a vulgar error made by the 
early Christian Hebrew scholars who read the consonants of Yavi with the 
vowels of Adonau^ 

Since to ‘name’ is to ‘make to appear’, the taboo applies not only to the 
divine name of Yahveh, but also to the accursed names of alien gods. When 
the readers of the scriptures came across the name of the Phoenician goddess 
Astarte, they substituted for it BShth, Bosheth^ that is ‘abomination*, and 
just as they had placed the vowel signs of the word Adonai under the 
tetragrammaton ‘Yahveh’, the Masoretes put under the name of Astarte 
the vowel-signs of Bosheth and thus produced the false reading of 
‘Ashtoreth’. 

The Mystique of Numbers 

Another step forward was to cause the magic of incantation to unite the 
power of the word to that of numbers. 

The idea of the magic power of certain numbers, such as i, 3, 7 and 12, 
is, no doubt, one of the most widespread and ancient of human conceptions. 

Thus, the number 7, especially, is often presented as a magic number, 
as in this fragment of a Chaldean incantation : 

‘They are seven, they are seven in the depths of the abyss, they are 
seven ... ’ 

Or, again, in the seven-branched candlestick and the seven seals of the 
Apocalypse, and in the incantation of Sarahil in the Reine de Sabc^ who 
invokes both the power of the name and the virtue of the number. 

‘The aged woman Sarahil declaimed; 

‘ “And by the Great Name, the Ineffable which is not pronounced and 
by its power, I invoke thee, I adjure thee, O Fate, I implore thee and I 
conjure thee O Fate, 

‘ “And by the Sabaoth, which dwelleth in the Thor, and its sublimity, 

‘ “And by him whose voice is thunder and whose vestment is light, 

‘ “And by the name whose power is such that the owner of this name is 
its slave, submissive, submissive, I adjure thee O Fate, 

‘ “And by the world and its marvels, and by the uncreate word, the sole 
magician, the irresistible, the irresistible, I adjure thee O Fate; 

‘ “And by the number seven, and by the seven names spelled out, the 
Beautiful, the Ancient, the Unique, the Giver, the Dangerous, the First 
and the Last, 

‘ “And by the seven divine words and the seven human words, the seven 

^ Vide A. Lods, Bible du centenaire de la Soc. biblique de Paris, Introduction: Elohim, the plural of 
El, sometimes derived from a verbal root meaning to ‘be strong*, may be applied either to the 
true or to false gods. Thus the adding of an adjective: El hai, ‘the living God* (Psalm xliii, xli, 3), 
El Elyon, ‘the most high God*, £/ Olam, the ‘God of Eternity* (Genesis, xxi, 33), El Betel, ‘The 
God of Betel* (Genesis, xxi, 13), El Elim, ‘The God of Gods* (Daniel, xi, 36): Vide Diet. Bib., 
vol. ii, s.v. Elohim. 

* Vide Dr. J. C. Mardrus, La Reine de Saba. 
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divine days and the seven human members, the seven dances of woman 
and the seven ecstasies of man, 

‘ “And by the seven climates, the seven regions, the seven oceans, the 
seven abysses, 

‘ “And by the seven heavens, the seven planets, the seven Pleiades, the 
seven constellations, 

‘ “And by the seven revolutions, the seven revolving stars and the seven 
dancing stars, I adjure thee O Fate, 

‘ “And by the supreme Name inscribed in the heart of the moon, 

‘ “And by the Syriac formula, the most formidable of formulae, 

‘ “And by the secrets and virtues of the letter Kaf... “ ’ 

In this incantation the name and the number has each its own peculiar 
power. In the magic of incantation the two elements were united by the 
device of attributing to the name a number corresponding to the numerical 
value of the letters composing it and also by the establishment of a close 
relation between two names having the same number. This idea of the 
‘number of a name’, which was to have a brilliant future in Gnosticism and 
in the Qabalah, may be found earlier on in Assyrian magic, as witness this 
conjuration: 

‘Mysterious number that one does not possess, which rises up against the 
demon, mysterious word which comes not forth from the mouth and which 
reveals itself against the demon . .. may the number of Ea arrest him, may 
the mysterious word of the god Nirba arrest him.’ 

‘The number, we know it,’ the Assyrian sorcerer said often, ‘it is the 
number taught by Ea when he revealed to his son Marduk the secrets of 
magic.’ 

How was the numerical value of a word calculated ? 

The ancients did not possess our numerals. We know that the Romans, 
in order to signify numbers, used letters, e.g. I for one, V for five, L for 
fifty, C for a hundred. The Hebrews also used letters, but with them the 
value corresponded to the place in the alphabet. A, aleph^ ‘one’; B, 
beth^ ‘two’; G, gimel^ ‘three’; I, yod^ ‘ten’; K, kaph^ ‘twenty’; Q, qophy 
‘hundred’; R, resh^ ‘two hundred’; Sh, shirty ‘three hundred’; Th, raz/, ‘four 
hundred’. 

The situation was much the same in Greek except that ‘six’, called 
epistemon Fau^ was derived from the V, vau^ of the Semitic alphabet. 
The Greeks also borrowed p from the Hebrew qoph^ which signified ‘ninety’ 
and sampi^ from shin^ which stood for ‘nine hundred’. 

The ‘number’ of a name was the sum of the numerical values of the letters 
composing the name. Thus, the tetragrammaton of Yahveh (IHVH) had 
the value of 10-5-6-5, that is 26. The name of the Gnostic genius 
ABRAXAS has in Greek the value 1-2-100-1-60-1-200, that is 365, the 
number of days in the year and of the worlds governed by Abraxas. 
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The Khorsabad excavations revealed that in ancient Chaldea there existed 
a rite inspired by dieories about the mysterious power of numbers. 

When, in 711 b.c., the Assyrian King Sarkyn founded the new town of 
Durya-Sarkyn, later called Khorsabad, the ‘Bear City*, he surrounded it 
with a wall measuring 24,740 spans, which corresponded to the cabalistic 
value of his name combined with astronomical data according to a method 
of calculation which the king himself explains for us. The rites performed 
at the foundation of the palaces and temples were, indeed, recorded in the 
archives of his palace and were contained in a marble coffer placed in one of 
the halls. ‘On tablets of gold, of silver, of bronze and of lead, of magnesite 
and of marble have I inscribed the glory of my name and I have placed them 
among the foundations.’^ 

The two components of the royal name, Sar and had the value, 
respectively, of 20 and 40. Sarkyn multiplied the first by the number of 
lustra contained in a Phoenix period (653) and the second by those in a 
Sothic period (292).^ 

20 by 653 .. .. == 13,060 

40 „ 292 .. .. = 11,680 

Total 24,740 

In this way he guaranteed for his city a life of 24,740 years. Furthermore 
the construction of the new city coincided with the renewal of the lunar 
cycle of 1,805 years which ended in 712 b.c. Nearly a thousand years later, 
the foundation of Constantinople was to be, in similar fashion, determined 
for a date fixed by the astrologers and diviners, the time when the sun entered 
the sign of Sagittarius, Cancer ruling the hour, that is to say, 4 November 
A.D. 326. 

The Qabalah 

Although the mystical power of numbers is very ancient, it is especially 
in the Qabalah that its principles are set forth in detail. 

The word Qabalah comes from the Hebrew Qabalah^ which is employed 
by the Mishnah^ in the sense of ‘tradition*. One might describe the Qabalah 
as, first and foremost, a philosophical and mystical system based primarily 
upon an esoteric interpretation of the Scriptures. Later on, the Qabalah 
adopted traditions from all over the East - Egypt, Chaldea, Syria, as well as 
Hellenic, Gnostic and Arab traditions. 

^ Text on a gold sheet in the Lou\tc. 

* The year of 365 days being shorter by a quarter of a day than the astronomical year, the 
first day of the year comes back to the same position after 365 times 4 years or 1,460 years, forming 
the ‘Sothic Period'. The heliacal rising of Sirius (Sothis in Egypt) coincided then with the time of 
the inundation of the Nile. 

* Mishnah, from shana ‘to teach’, is a collection of juridical decisions, interpretations and com¬ 
mentaries suggested to the doctors of the Law by biblical texts and dating from very early times 
to the third century of our era. It is in TaanUh, h, i, that the word Qabalah is employed in the 
sense of ‘tradition’. 
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The Qabalah texts are very numerous, though many have been lost. The 
three main books are: 

The Sepher Yetsira^ or Book of Formation, generally dated back to the 
sixth or seventh century. 

The Sepher ha Zohar, or Book of Splendour, attributed sometimes to Simeon 
ben Johai (second century) but probably due to Moses ben Shem Tob of 
Leon (thirteenth century). 

The Sepher Rafiel, or Book of the Angel Rafiel, a ‘book of secrets* and a 
more recent work containing the occult names of the Powers. 

Although the Zohar may have been written in the thirteenth century, 
that does not imply its contents may not be, in their origin, much more 
ancient.^ ‘It is commonly believed that the Qabalah took its origin during 
the Babylonian Captivity. According to the (apocryphal) Fourth Book of 
Ezra (xiv, 44, 47), Ezra is reported to have written two hundred and four 
books in forty days and seventy of these books were to be placed into the 
hands of sages only.’^ 

It is for this reason, and also because the Qabalah presents us with the 
principles of esoteric interpretation of the Scriptures, that we shall consider 
this work before the Gnostic writings. 

The Cabalistic system is based upon the following methods: 

Gematria (from the Greek ^eow(?fna) which lays down an occult connexion 
between two beings whose names have the same numerical value. 

Temura (root, MR, mur, ‘to change’) which consists (in the athbash) in 
substituting the last letter of the alphabet for the first, the last but one for 
the second, and so forth, and also (by the albam) of cutting the alphabet into 
two halves, the first letter (A, aleph) of the first half being replaced by the 
first letter (L, lamed) of the second half. 

Notaricon (from nota), according to which a new word is composed with 
the initials of the words making up a phrase. Thus, the people who drew 
from the words Fabbrica italiana automobilistica Torino the slogan FIAT, 
which recalls die Fiat lux of the Book of Genesis, manufactured, possibly 
without realizing it, a cabalistic notaricon, just as M. Jourdain in Moli^re’s 
play wrote prose . .. 

It is gematria which has been the most used and it provides the most 
usually adopted explanation of a celebrated passage in the Apocalypse of 
St. John the Divine, the last verse of chapter xiii: 

‘And he’ (the Beast) ‘causeth all, both small and great, rich and poor, 
free and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads: 
and that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of 
the beast, or the number of his name. Here is wisdom. Let him that hath 

^ Vide, on this point, Henri S^rouya, La Kabhale, chapter iii, ‘Sur Tauthenticitd dcs oeuvres 
fondamentales dc la Kabbale*, pp. 39-54. 

® Vide H. LesStre: ‘Kabbale' in the Diet, biblique, vol. iii, col. 1,881 et seq. 
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understanding count the number of the beast; for it is the number of a man; 
and his number is six hundred threescore and six/ 

The author of the Apocalypse made allusion to the Emperor Nero. The 
words Nero Caesar in Hebrew lettering, give: 

QSR NRVN 

200 +6o + 100 50 +6 +200+50 

We know, in fact, that even if the Apocalypse was written in Greek, it 
was ‘thought out’ in Hebrew. 

We shall not deal here with discussions relating to the date when this 
work was written, nor shall we examine other interpretations which have 
been proposed. We shall confine ourselves to noting that the number 666 
has been found elsewhere and especially in the inscription 

VICARIVS FILII DEI 

(V, 5; I, I; C, 100; L, 50; D, 500 - the other letters have not, in Latin, any 
numerical value), words which figure on the pontifical tiara. 

In Hebrew, NChSh, nachash^ ‘a serpent*, has the value of 358, as has 
also mashicha^ ‘the Anointed of the Lord’, the Messiah. This coincidence 
not only confirmed that the Messiah would overcome the spirit of evil. 
The Gnostic sect of the Naasenes, which reversed the account given in the 
second chapter of Genesis, regarded the Serpent not as the Devil, but as the 
Messiah. He suggested to the first couple that they should taste of the fruit 
of the Tree because the prohibition not to do so came not from God but 
from the evil demiurge. By eating the fruit man would obtain the revelation 
of his divine origin. He preserves, though he knows it not, a spark of 
celestial fire in his body of dust and towards this fire he must rise up by the 
way of Redemption.^ 

In Greek (also by the method of gematria\ peristera^ the dove which 
came down from heaven at Jesus’s baptism, has the numerical value of 801, 
as A and 0 , alpha and omega^ symbol of the eternity and unity of God. 
‘I am the alpha and the omega, the beginning and the end,’ as is written at 
the opening of the Apocalypse. In like manner, theos^ ‘God’, and agathos^ 
‘good’, each has the value of 284. 

On many talismans is inscribed the word AGLA which is Hebrew and is 

^ This idea, derived from ancient Semitic serpent-cults, gave rise among the Naasenes to very 
curious rites, that of the Eucharist of the Serpent. St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia in the 
Island of Cyprus (died 403), thus describes it in his treatise Panakeion: ‘They pile up loaves of 
bread upon a table, they summon the serpent they keep as a sacred animal. His basket is opened, 
he comes out, goes on to the table, writhes among the loaves and transforms them into a Eucharist. 
Then they break the bread among which the serpent has moved about and distribute it to the 
communicants. Each one kisses the serpent on has mouth, for the serpent has been tamed by 
incantation, and they prostrate themselves before the sacred animal. Thus the Supper consists 
in making the Logos present in the serpent's body. The serpent, by contact, consecrates the 
loaves. He gives, once the holy elements have been absorbed, the kiss of peace, and carries to 
God the thanksgiving of the faithful.* 
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made up, according to the method of the notaricon^ of the initial letters of 
four words: aieth ^adol /eolam adonai. . • ‘God will be great for ever'. 

The three letters of the name of Adam, ADM, stand at the beginning of 
the three names ‘Adam’, ‘David’ and the ‘Messiah’ . . . which indicates that 
the Messiah will be descended from Adam and David. 

This mystique of numbers was also the basis of a host of more and more 
complicated theories. 

The first word of Genesis is bereshit^ ‘in the beginning’. The first letter, 
beth^ has for numerical value ‘two’ and signifies the duality of the world 
divided into the upper world and the lowei. 

The B is also the initial of barakah^ a blessing, ‘good fortune’. Hence the 
idea of the lasting triumph of Good. At the end of the world, according to 
the cabalist Gorduero of Cordova (sixteenth century), the evil archangel 
Samael ‘will once more recover his right name’. Hell will disappear to be 
integrated ‘into the ineffable Name’ {The Garden of Pomegranates^ fol. x). 

The word BRAShITh is also a summary of the creation, for it contains the 
initials of all the elements created during the six days: 

R : raqiha^ the ‘Firmament*. 

A : erets^ the ‘Earth’. 

Sh : shamaimy the ‘Heavens’. 

I : iamy the ‘Sea’. 

Th : theomy the ‘Abyss’. 

The divine name, the tetragrammaton, which is sometimes called THE 
NAME, pre-eminently became, of course, the object of numerous 
interpretations according to the numerical value of the letter composing it. 

Because of the taboo laid upon the name of Yahveh, the Jews did not 
employ, for the number 15, 1 , xh^yod (10) and the H, he (5), which would 
have made up half the tetragrammaton, instead, they used T, teth (9), and 
V, van (6). 

The divine name is sometimes called ha shem hamphorashy the ‘Veiled 
Name’, which must be interpreted. 

In addition to the tetragrammaton, three other secret names were attributed 
to God in rabbinical lore. 

The first was made up of twelve letters and was formed by the names 
of the three first Sephiroth - Powers which, in the Qabalah, are intermediate 
between the Creator and the World. 

KetheVy ‘the crown’. 

Chokmahy ‘wisdom’. 

Thebunahy ‘intelligence’. 

According to the Babylonian Talmud this name was recited in a low voice 
during the blessing. 
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A second name, of forty-two letters, contained the names of the ten 
sephiroth. 

And a third name was composed of seventy-two letters. Tliis number 
was arrived at by the successive addition of the numerical values of the 
letters of the tetragrammaton: the first, 10, the two first, 15, the three first, 21, 
and all four together, 26. Total 72. These seventy-two letters were the 42 of 
the preceding name together with ain suph^ ‘the infinite*, and the Trisagion^ 
that is, the word qedosh^ ‘holy*. This invocation is preserved in the ritual of 
the Mass: ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty*. 

Magic squares (which we shall examine at greater length in the chapter 
on ‘Talismanic Magic*) reveal, by the sum of their letters, the names of the 
planetary genii. 

Thus, the simplest, the magic square of 15, the square of Saturn 



gives, in each direction, a total of 45, the secret number of Saturn, the name 
of its two genii, ZAZL, Zazel, and AGIAL, Agiel. {Vide Talismanic Magic*, 
p. 126.) 

In a similar way, the magic square of in, that of the sun, gives us the 
number of SVRTh, Sorath, the demon of the sun, 666, as that of the Beast 
in the Apocalypse. 

These numbers, 111 and 666, are to be found, both of them increased by 
a fourth numeral, in the i,i 11 legions each made up of6,666 devils mentioned 
in the sixteenth century by the physician and occultist, Johann Weier, in 
his book. The Marvels of Magicians, 

These cabalistic theories will no doubt appear very strange in our day 
and age. But are we to see in them nothing but the aberrations of visionaries 
and sterile plays on words } 

An attempt to reply to this question would lead us to considerations 
lying outside the scope of this book. However, we may propose to our 
readers* attention these two fragments which are taken, the first from the 
Zohar^ and the second from the Mystical Hymn of Moses ben Nahman:^ 

‘In one of the most exalted and most mysterious regions of heaven, 
there is a palace called the Palace of Love. There t^e place profound 

^ Second part, fol. 97. 

* Pied at Gerona in Spain in U70, 
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mysteries. There are gathered together all the souls beloved of the Celestial 
King. It is there that the Celestial King, the Holy One - may He be blessed - 
dwells with these holy souls and he is united unto them in embraces of love/ 

From the origin of time, through all eternity, 

I was among his hidden treasures, 

From the void he made me to come forth, but at the end of ages 
I shall be called back by the King. 

My life gushes forth from the depth of the spheres 
Which give order and shape to the soul, 

Divine might enlightens it and nourishes it, 

Then it is preserved in the Palace of the King. 

He makes His light to shine - to cause it to be born - 
In the hidden springs to the right and to the left. 

The soul has descended the ladder of heaven 
From the primordial fountain of Siloam in the garden of the King. 

Wlien meditation rises to such heights, we may affirm that the Qabalah 
has produced some of the most magnificent pages ever WTitten by man and 
that it is at least as worthy of our study as the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

We may also compare with the most lovely outpourings of Christian 
mysticism the words that Simon ben lochai pronounced as he was dying: 
‘My beloved is mine, and I am my beloved's.’ 


Gnosticism 

Long before the compilation of the Sepher Yetsira there appeared anotlier 
esoteric doctrine that was impregnated with magic and especially with the 
magic of incantation. This was Gnosticism, which developed in the Near 
East, principally at Alexandria, during the first three centuries of our era, 
side by side with Christianity. Gnosticism both influenced and deeply 
perturbed the Fathers of the Church. 

Gnosis is the Greek for ‘knowledge’, and the Epistle of Barnabas {Codex 
between A.D. 79 and 100) cd\\s gndsis teleia^ or ‘perfect knowledge’, 
the understanding of the allegorical mysteries of the Old Testament. 

It is, according to a Gnostic fragment, ‘the knowledge of that which we 
are and of that which we have become, of whence we came and to where we 
have fallen, of the goal towards which we hasten, and of the conditions of 
our redemption, of our birth and of our rebirth. Its ways are illumination 
by ecstasis and by asceticism which free the spirit from matter.’ 

Gnosticism may, therfore, be defined as initiatory knowledge drawn from 
the interpretation of the sacred texts, in the light of a revelation reserved to 
the predestined alone and which consists of a familiarity with the formulae 
and rites of magic. Gnosticism is entirely dominated by the problem of 
the origin of evil, linked with that of the creation and redemption. 
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Gnosticism was the product of a great intermingling of peoples and was 
made up of elements borrowed from Judaism, polytheism and Christianity. 

It was, however, from Judaism that Gnosticism derived its foundation. 
‘If we regard it from the purely mystical point of view, Judaism stands out, 
above all, as the most important source of Gnosticism, that which implies, 
in a peculiar manner, a metaphysical tendency, that is to say a revealed 
knowledge of the world, of life and of all that relates to happiness. This 
tendency, characterized by direct communication with the real nature of 
things, is very marked among the Prophets of Israel.’^ 

‘The Gnostic crisis had begun in Judaism long before the preaching of 
the Gospel and it was co-ordinated with a religious syncretism, with an 
outburst of salvation gnoses which, in the world of the East, resulted from 
the Hellenic conquest which followed the domination of Persia.’^ 

The Book of Enoch and the Book of Daniel bear marks of such influences. 
The Sect of the Essenes certainly had their own brand of Gnosticism.^ 

The Gnostics^ have left but very few writings and their ideas are known 
to us, for the most part, from the works of the Fathers of the Church, 
St. Hippolytus, St. Epiphanius, St. Irenaeus, St. Justin, Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, and the ecclesiastical historian Eusebius, Bishop of Caesaraea - that is 
to say, from adversaries of the Gnostics. However, the doctrines of Mani 
and the history of his life were first revealed by the Arabic chronicles of 
An-Nadim and Al-Biruni. In more recent times, Manichaean MSS. have 
been found (1893) in Chinese Turkestan and in Upper Egypt (1933). 

The Pistis-Sophia and ‘The Great Treatise according to the Mystery’ 
of the Bruce Codex were until recently the only Gnostic works which had 
come intact down to us. In the January 29th 1954 number of the German- 
Swiss review Atlantis there appeared an account of the discovery in Egypt 
of a Gnostic MS. - the G. Jung Codex - containing the ‘Gospel of Truth’ 
attributed to Valentinus. Nine years earlier (in 1945) some peasants in 
Upper Egypt had come across a jar which had been buried for fifteen 
hundred years. It contained fifty treatises in Coptic. These writings have 
been the subject of an erudite study by Jean Doresse entitled Les Livres 
secretes des Gnostiques d'Egypte (1958). 

‘What these Gnostic documents reveal,’ says Doresse, ‘is the spiritual 
attitude of those who were most tragically sensitive to the problems of 
Man’s fate. Their anonymous authors attributed them to Adam, Seth, 
Jesus, Zoroaster, and even Hermes Trismegistus. But these Gnostic docu¬ 
ments may be compared with the Dead Sea Scrolls, inasmuch as the former 

^ Henri Sdrouya, La Kabbah, p. 33. 

* A. Loisy, La Naissance du Christianisme, p. 369. 

* To whom some authorities attribute part of the MSS., especially The Manual of Discipline ~ 
belonging to the Dead Sea Scrolls discovered from 1947 onwards near Qumran. 

* Among the greatest of whom were Simon Magus of Gittoi in Samaria, Basilidcs, Valentinus, 
and Mani, the founder of Manichacism, a doctrine strongly marked by Iranian Mazdaism and 
which made its appearance again among the Albigensians. 
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contribute as much as the latter to our understanding of the religious unrest 
in which early Christianity developed.’ 

In the creation, according to the Gnostics, many intermediaries come 
between the infinite, perfect Creator and the world that is cramped, con¬ 
demned to suffering and death. These intermediaries are the powers, the 
aeons and the logoi. The demiurge is a maleficent spirit that rules matter, 
Yahveh, the Demon, Satan. 

Evidence from Celsus and Origen enables us to reconstruct the plan of 
the world according to the Naassene sect, the diagram is in the form of 
concentric circles. From lop to bottom these are: the Heaven of the Father, 
the circle of light (yellow), that of the shades (blue), the heaven of fixed 
stars with the Garden of Eden and the signs of the zodiac, then the serpent 
that bites its tail, dominating the planetary circles. Below the circle of 
Behemoth (the hippopotamus, spirit of chaos), the air, and, finally, the earth 
and, in its depths, Tartarus. 

The soul must free itself from the material element proceeding from the 
evil demiurge and rise up, through the circles, towards the light, a spark of 
which the soul preserves within it. 

In its journey towards the upper regions the soul cannot pass through 
the successive circles if it does not know the name of the aeons (in this 
following a tradition of the Egyptian Book of the Dead) and it must hold in 
its hand the seals with magic power on which are engraved the signs and 
numbers of the aeons. 

The Book of the Saviour describes (after the revelation of Jesus to the 
Apostles during his sojourn among them in the months which followed the 
Resurrection) the magical acts by which he exorcises the maleficent aeons. 
Over the heads of the Apostles he pronounces the ‘Great Name’. 

In the ‘Hymn of the Soul’ (from the ‘Acts of Thomas’), which also belongs 
to Gnostic writings in Coptic, human destiny is symbolized by a mystical 
journey of the soul in the land of Egypt. Though shorn of its mantle of 
light, the soul will regain it, if it can possess itself of the peerless stone hidden 
in the folds of the serpent. Then, when the soul is in danger of succumbing 
to the traps laid by the demons, the Father sends it a ‘letter’ in the form of a 
vulture ‘which becomes the magic word’. By the power of the name of its 
father and mother, the soul triumphs over the serpent, regains its mantle of 
light, and passes once more through the circles of light and the gate of the 
princes, and takes its place ‘among the great ones’. 

Gnostic papyri and amulets contain many lists of magical names and 
formulae: 

The names of the aeons, angels and archangels; Kokhabriel, Gabriel, 
Michael, Raphael, those of the three kings or Magi and those of the three 
Jews cast into the fiery furnace (as related in the Book of Daniel) and those 
of the seven sleepers of Ephesus. 
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Conjurations and imprecations, Sabaeiao {lao Sabaoth), Sphragis theou ... 
‘The Seal of God’. 

There may be seen often a curious mixture of Hebrew and Greek ingre¬ 
dients - sometimes disfigured by faulty transcription - such as Mithraz 
for Mithra, Or Rou for O Eros, Uphlaze, ‘cured’. 

Abraxas, or Abrasax, which we have already mentioned, may come from 
the Hebrew, BRK, barak, ‘to bless’. 

From various Hebrew roots has also been derived the magic ‘Abracadabra’ 
written in triangular form. 

The original Hebrew formula, transliterated into Latin characters, contains 
eleven letters: 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A B R A C A D 
A B R A C A 
A B R A C 
A B R A 
A B R 
A B 
A 

It is also found in abridged forms, such as: 

ABRACADABRA 
BRACADABR 
R A C A D A B 
ACAD A 
CAD 
A 

In his Precepts of Medicine the Gnostic physician Serenicus Sammonicus 
(second century) recommends that it should be written upon a sheet of 
paper folded in four so that none of the lines is visible. The paper was 
suspended by a white thread to the neck of the patient, who must wear it 
in this way for nine days. Then he must rise from his bed, go out, very early 
in the morning, to the banks of a river flowing eastwards, take off the amulet 
and, while taking care not to open it, throw it over his shoulder into the 
water. 

Another formula, of similar sort, is the ABLANATHANALBA. It is 
read from left to right, like the Christian formula SATOR, which we shall 
deal with in the chapter on talismanic magic. Several Hebrew words have 
been recognized in this formula, among them AB, that is ‘father’. 
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ABLANAThANALBA 
A B L A N A Th A N A L B 
ABL ANAThANAL 
ABLANATh AN A 
ABLANAThAN 
ABLANAThA 
ABLANATh 
ABLANA 
ABL AN 
ABL A 
ABL 
AB 
A 

In their system of the world the Gnostics imagined a connexion between 
the seven Greek vowels and the seven planets, as well as with the seven 
strings of the lyre. The Qabalah proceeded further in this direction by 
establishing more complex correlations betw’een the divine names, the 
Sephiroth, the various parts of the human body,^ colours, and precious 
stones, an obscure presentiment, as one might say, of the theories of modern 
physics.* 

^ In the Qabalah, the ten Sephiroth arc written upon the body of Adam Kadmoft, ‘Adam the 
Ancient*. 

* One may compare this belief with the famous sonnet of Arthur Rimbaud, written so many 
centuries later: 

‘A, black, E, white, I, red, U, green, O, blue, vowels . . 

and with this interpretation by certain Tibetan Buddhist sects of the Hinduistic formula of 
incantation: 

Aunt mam padme hum* {mani padme. the jewel in the lotus) whose repeated recitation assures a 
blessed rebirth in the Western Paradise of Great Beatitude: 

Aum is white and relates to the gods. 

Ma is blue and relates to non-gods. 

Ni is yellow and relates to men. 

Pad is green and relates to animals. 

Me is black and relates to non-men. 

Hum is black and relates to dwellers in the purgatories. 

*Non-gods* arc a sort of Titan, the Hindu Asuras, who struggle with the gods and ‘non-men* arc 
monsters or genii, benevolent or harmful. Vide Alexandra David-Necl, Initiations and Initiates in 
Tibet. (Rider, London, .second edition, 1958.) 

‘Black is the colour of chaos. Nothing better than dark and swirling water conveys an idea of 
what chaos may be. Black is the mother of all colours, because black contains, potentially, all 
colours. But when chaos became differentiated yellow separated from black. Black is “the Lady 
Thai Xung’* who gave birth to the “thai-kiet fluid’*. The black, the heavier, sank down to the 
lower regions while the yellow, less coarse, floated. “Black and yellow are the two fundamental 
colours of the universe.” But fire became dift'erentiated through its temperature and its rarefied 
state, and manifested itself as red. There remained the blue and the white. Blue, lighter than 
all other hues, followed the aerial fluid which formed the firmament, while white stayed insepar¬ 
able from the metal.* Vide L. Chochod, Occultisme et maqie en Extreme-Orient, p. 330. On pp. 
309 and 310 of that work will be found tables, used in Chinese magic, setting out the correlations 
relating to the eight trigrams: (i) Orientation; position, colour, element, season, stars; (2) Physical, 
metaphysical and augural correlations. Concerning the trigrams, vide ‘Talismanic Magic,’ p. 126. 
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Among the Gnostic incantations we may cite the following mystical 
formula from the Leyden Papyrus^ written in Greek, but of Egyptian origin, 
and which derives its efficacy from the sonority and rhythm of the words, 
from the power of the vowels and from ritual gestures: 

‘Facing East, both hands extended to the left, thou shalt say “A”; towards 
the North, the right fist extended, thou shalt say “E”; extending thy two 
hands thou shalt say, turning towards the South, then, towards the 
South, with the hands pointing to thy stomach, thou shalt say “F"; 
spitting upon the ground and touching the tips of thy feet, thou 
shalt say “O”; looking upwards into the air, and with thy hand upon thy 
heart, thou shalt say “U”; looking up at the sky, and with thy two hands 
on thy head, thou shalt say “ 0 *".’ (Translation by H. Leclercq in Dicu Arch, 
chret.) 


Survivals in Christianity 

Since Christianity developed side by side with Gnosticism, and since 
the Fathers of the Church, even those who were the most ardent opponents 
of the Gnosis^ were profoundly influenced by it, we should not be astonished 
to find, for instance, in the Fourth Gospel, the ‘Creative Word*, the Logos^ 
nor should we be surprised to come across many traces of Gnostic magic in 
Christian traditions. Sometimes the sign of the cross, after each invocation 
of the divine name, was substituted for the ritual gestures mentioned in 
the Leyden Papyrus. 

A formula of exorcism taken from the Grimoire of Armadel {Bibliotheque 
de VArsenal^ No. 88, p. 3)^ thus uses divine names in order to subjugate 
a demon: 

‘I adjure thee, by virtue of the Great Names of God, immediately and 
without delay, to appear to me in an agreeable shape and without noise or 
hurt to my person, to reply to all that I shall order thee, and I adjure thee by 
the Great Name of the Living God, and by these Holy Names, El, Elohim, 
Eloho, Elohim, Sabaoth, Elion, Eiech, Adies, Eiech, Adonay, Jah, Saday, 
Tetragrammaton, Saday, Agios o Theos, Ischiros, Athanatos, Agla, 
Amen.’ 

The divine names mentioned here are, as so often, in Gnostic incanta¬ 
tions, a mixture of Hebrew (El, Elion, Shadai) and Greek, Ischuros, ‘strong’, 
Athanatos, ‘immortal*. Some words are misspelt, e.g. ‘Eiech* for ‘Eieh*, 
‘Adies*, perhaps, for ‘Hades’. We find here again the magic word, Agla, 
which we have already mentioned, composed, according to cabalistic custom, 
of the notaricon^ the first letters of Aieth gadol leolam Adonai^ that is, ‘The 
Lord will be great for ever*. 

We may compare with the foregoing these two exorcisms from the 
^ Cited by Jacob in Curiosit 6 s des Sciences occuUes, p. 336. 
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Rituale Romanum: the first is to cure possession by demons and the second 
is the ‘exorcism of salt' for the blessing of holy water J 

‘I adjure thee, thou ancient Serpent, by the Judge of the living and the 
dead, by thy Creator, by the Creator of the World, by Him who hath the 
power to cast thee into hell, remove thyself, without delay from this servant 
of God who hath had recourse to the Church/ 

‘I exorcise thee, creature called salt, by the living God’ (sign of the cross), 
‘by the true God’ (sign of the cross), ‘by God the Most Holy, through the 
intervention of the Prophet Elisha who had thee cast into water to purify it. 
Be salt exorcised for the salvation of believers, be a cause of salvation for the 
soul and the body of those who shall take thee. In every place where thou 
shalt be spread, may the phantoms and the ills produced by the wiles of tlie 
Devil, disappear, may there disappear also all unclean spirits, by the order of 
Him who shall come to judge the quick and the dead and the world by 
fire.* 

T/ie Lore of Letters in Islam 

The magic power of words and numbers is also at the root of the simia 
(a form influenced by ktmia, ‘alchemy’ -• or the ‘lore of letters and words’) 
in Islamic tradition. 

Just as in Gnostic belief, the seven Greek vowels are linked with the 
seven planets, so the twenty-eight letters of the Arabic alphabet correspond 
to the twenty-eight houses of the moon or its phases. 

A mysterious virtue is attached to the seven letters, /a, yV/n, shin, tha, la, 
kha and fin which do not figure in the Fdtiha or first sura of the Koran. 
They are called sudqit el fdtiha and they constitute the third of the eight rows 
of magical signs which compose the talisman of the incantation of the sun in 
the great treatise of El Buni, Shems el madrif? 

Furthermore, ‘there is a category of letters whose magical virtue has 
religious origins and which are, consequently, characteristic of Moslem 
magic. They are the letters placed at the beginning of certain suras of the 
Koran and whose meaning is entirely unknown. Thus sura No. 2 begins 
with alif lam, mini', sura No. 3 with alif lam, mim-, sura No. 7, with alif 
lam, mim, sad. In orthodox Moslem nomenclature these letters are termed 
mutashdbih . . . and their meaning is held to be inaccessible to human intel¬ 
ligence; so that it is not astonishing they have been seized upon for magical 
purposes.’^ 

In this connexion we may remember the passage quoted above from the 
Zohar regarding the appearance before the Creator of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet each one of which asks the Lord to be chosen as the first 

^ Salt, which arrests putrefacti(>n, is held in horror by devils - on the golden table-cloth of the 
witches’ Sabbath only dishes without salt are served. 

* Vide ‘Talisinanic Magic’, p. 126. 

* Vide E. Douttc. Ma^ic et religion en Afrique du Nord, p. 173. 
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letter of the first word of the Thora, bereshith^ and we may compare with this 
the pre-eminent part played in Islamic belief by the letter allf which is 
derived from a proceeding identical with that of the gematria of the Qabalah. 
The three letters composing the word a/ffhave, in Arabic, a value, respec¬ 
tively of I {alif)^ 30 {lam) and 80 (^ 5 ), or a total of 111, a number composed 
of three times the numeral I that is represented by an alif, in, the number of 
the letter alif^ is also the number of kafi (20+1 +80 + 10) ‘he who suffices’, 
the ninetieth of the names of Allah according to the version of Ibn 
Maja, the knowledge of which, said the Prophet, ‘opens the gates of 
Paradise’. 

Magic squares are also utilized in Arab sorcery. The square of nine 
compartments, or wifq of fifteen (shown above, p. T15) if drawn upon a 
piece of new cloth and placed under the feet of a woman in travail eases her 
delivery. 

Sometimes the four even numbers of the corners are replaced by the 
corresponding letters. These, d, b, h, u, form the word baduh^ which recalls 
one of the names of the planet Venus. This magic square, engraved on lead, 
eased pain and cured sexual impotence. 


d 


b 

h’ 


ou 


By suppressing the middle compartment of the bottom row in a square of 
nine compartments, there was formed the ‘biped square’ of 12: 


3 

2 

7 


8 1 
4 6 
5 


Another ‘biped square’ is formed of eight numbers which give a total of 
the numerical value of the letters of the Koran.^ 

But the signs and letters of the Arab talismans were to assume, among the 
mystics, a much higher meaning. 

^ The various Arab magic squares, among others the ‘squares of 15*. of each of the four elements 
will be found in Marqu^s-Rivi6re*s work, already cited, p. 133 et seq. 
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In his treatise, Shumus el anuar^ Ibn al-Hajj al-Tlimsani follows his 
explanation of the seven seals by this splendid invocation which is inserted 
in a prayer to the planets: 

‘I pray to thee with the allf ,.. which signifies the plenitude of thy power 
and thy superiority over every being . . . and by the four allfs which refer 
to each quadruped and to the four extremities of the fingers and to that which 
they contain of the Thora^ of the Gospels, of the Psalms, of the Koran . . . 
and by the curved ha which stands in the centre of the whirlpool, by the 
secrets of its astounding marvel, it is linked to tlie hidden meaning of the 
Divinity ... I pray to thee, O Allah, with the fa that comes from Unity 
(farJanya) and with the qim that comes from Beauty {gamal) and with the ta 
that comes from Revelation {luhur) for Thou revealest Thyself in all 
things.'^ 

In his article, ‘Arabic, the liturgical language of Islam’, Louis Massignon^ 
indicates the symbolic values {jafr) of the Arabic letters by going back to the 
Hebraic origins: 

‘Each letter has a meaning; alif signifies “simple element, foundation” . .. 

ha “enunciation, birth of life”, etc_we may say that in Arabic the Semitic 

samesh of the promise having dropped out, it was replaced by the sin of 
obedience, which has been emphasized into the shin of “voluntary destiny”. 
And as regards the six terminal Arabic letters - the ta of “ecstasy” (feminine, 
second person) is exchanged for the than of “signed conclusion” and 
emphasized into the tha of “fructification”. The ta of “divine holiness” is 
exchanged for the teth of “ecstasy” and emphasized into la of “divine 
apparition” . . . finally, the dal of “genesis” is emphasized into the dhal of 
“substance”.’ 

Thus incantation magic has, perhaps, its origin in the beating of the 
tomtoms which still, in our day, in the African bush, provoke the sacred 
delirium of totemic dances. 

Such magic has utilized, in turn, incantation which derives its efficacy 
from words, rhythm and imitative sonorities all at the same time; then the 
compulsive power of the name which acts upon the bundle of energies which 
makes up the personality, and, lastly, the mysterious connexion between 
names and numbers. All this was to develop, little by little, into the lofty 
speculations of the cabalists and the Moslem mystics. 

Does this kind of magic contain, beneath its formulae and its symbols, 
some obscure presentiment of the great laws of the universe.^ Maybe. But 
it is all too easy for us to allow ourselves to be led astray by foolhardy 
interpretations quite alien to the spirit of past times. 

At the doorway of the East, on the threshold of meditation haunted by 

^ H. A. Winkler, und Character in der mohammedanischen Zauberei. 

• In L*Islam et VOccident, ‘Cahiers du Sud*, 1947, p. 161. Vide L. Massignon, La philosophic 
orientale dlbn Sina et son alphabet philosophique, Inst. fr. d'arch. orientalc, Cairo, taken from the 
Memorial Avicenne, iv, 1952. 
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ecstatic visions, we must abandon, just as we leave our shoes outside a mosque, 
our classical inheritance of reason and eloquence. It is vain to wish to force 
into the mould of Aristotle’s Categories the Wheels of Ezechiel, the Beast of 
the Apocalypse and the Tree of the Sephiroth. 

This chapter on incantation magic would be incomplete without a few 
pages devoted to modern interpretations of the mystique of numbers. 
However, as these theories, based on arithmetical and geometrical calcula¬ 
tions, may seem too arid to non-initiates, it has seemed preferable to examine 
this question in an appendix (p. 295). 



3 

Talismanic Magic 

‘Ishtar passed through the first door; tlic guardian touched her 
and removed the great crown that adorned her head . . . 

‘She passed through the second door, he touched her and 
removed her ear-rings. 

‘She passed through the third door, he touched her and 
removed the pearls of her necklace. 

‘She passed through the fourth door, he touched her and 
removed the tunic that covered her body. 

‘She passed through the fifth door, he touched her and removed 
the girdle of precious stones that adorned her waist. . . 

‘She passed through the sixth door, he touched her and 
removed the rings that adorned her hands and feet . . . 

‘She passed through the seventh door, he touched her and 
removed the veil that covered her shame . . . 

‘And then Ishtar entered into the Abode of the Land where 
nothing changeth . . .* 


T his passage from the Poem of Ishtar,, engraved upon the baked clay 
cylinders of ancient Assyria, might serve as a text for the study of 
talismanic magic. 

In the poem, Ishtar, the great goddess, daughter of the moon, goes down 
into the realm below, not because she was vanquished by death like Osiris, 
but in the full possession of her divine strength and in order to bring back 
from the dwelling-place of Irkalla, her lover Dumuzi (the Tammuz- 
Adonis of the Syrian legend) and to moisten his lips with the water of 
immortality. 

Her anger shook the seven doors of the land ‘one enters but from which 
one cannot again go forth’. Allat, the great goddess of the earth, yields to 
the imperious demand of the queen of the gods, ‘We are like mown grass, 
they are bronze’. But on the threshold of each of the seven doors, the 
guardian touches her and removes from her, one by one, the talismanic 
ornaments w'hich, like the sceptre and the pshent of the pharaohs, form a 
part of her magical protection. 

Magic power which, up to now, we have seen as immanent in a gesture or 
word, either spoken or written, we shall now see incorporated into an 
object. This is talismanic magic. 

The words ‘amulet’, ‘talisman’ and ‘pantacle’ are often employed indif¬ 
ferently in common speech. However, by the light of magical theories, each 
of these words has its own proper meaning. 
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‘Amulet* conies from the Latin amuletum - ‘amulet', ‘talisman', ‘charm’ 
a word used for the first time in PIiny*s Natural History.^ According to 
Marques-Rivi^re, it means ‘an object which protects from sickness, which 
is a medicinal substance and which, thus, acts, either directly or indirectly... 
There is always a significance of medicinal or magical prophylaxis in the 
word, since, for very long, “maleficence” implied “malady''.’^ We have 
already mentioned the part played by demons in the affections of the 
body. 

‘An amulet is a natural object - elephant's hair, a scarabaeus, a laurel leaf, 
Aaron's rod -- whereas a “fetish” (from the Portuguese fiitifo) is fashioned 
by man's hands though with natural objects - dried plants, powdered bones, 
reproductions made in wood, earthenware or metal of a god in animal 
form.'^ 

‘We must', says Bonhoure, ‘be careful not to confuse amulets and 
talismans.^ The former are distinguished by their generalized, indetermi¬ 
nate character - although there may be amulets possessing some particular 
special virtue. Talismans, on the other hand, exercise a definite - and limited - 
action on the objects to which they are applied.' 

The talisman {tilasm and tillasm in Arabic, telesma^ ‘consecrated object', 
in Greek, tselem^ ‘image’, in Hebrew) has a definite aim and thus differs 
from a fetish, also fashioned by man's hand - it affords protection against 
scorpions, it secures the favour of princes. 

‘Even if it is a natural object, the influence attributed to it may be explained 
by a reasoning which is sometimes logical but always symbolical and ana¬ 
logical. The sunflower is the plant of the sun because it turns towards the 
sun. The ruby is the stone of Mars because it is red, like fire and blood. The 
analogy may be puerile and ridiculous, but that is of no importance, it 
arises from some source that lies deep-down - is pre-logical, in fact - a 
place where the relations between things are not the same as in the more 
highly evolved societies.’^ 

‘Born of the wind, of space, of lightning, of meteors, may the shell born 
of gold, the pearl defend us from anguish,' says the Atharva Veda. 

^xxi, 15, 4. Some consider the word to be connected with the verb amoUri, to ‘cast aside*, 
while others again would relate it to a Semitic root which occurs in the Arabic hamalet from 
hamala, ‘to carry*. 

• Marqu^s-Rivi^rc, op. cit., p. 8. 

• Leo Frobenius, in his Mythologie de VAtlantide (translated by Gidon and published by Payot, 
Paris, 1949), stresses the European origin both of the word and of the idea of‘fetishes*.. .feticeiro 
in Portuguese, a ‘caster of spells*. Spells, charms and magic, play, indeed, a considerable part in 
the mother-country of the Portuguese who conquered the western coast of Africa during the 
heyday of the slave-trade. All these things were typical and characteristic of the mental make-up 
of the lower classes in Portugal. African fetishism must then be explained in terms of Europe and, 
in Africa, fetishism is what may be called a heavy veil thrown over more ancient ideas, ideas of a 
purer and more lofty significance. The staff of the Portuguese ‘factories* interpreted the religious 
practices of the West African Negroes according to the ideas current in Portugal, (pp. 37-8.) 

* Grande Encyclopidie: s.v. ‘Amulette’, Vol. 2, p. 871, and also Daremberg and SagHo, Diet, 
des antiq. grdco 4 atines: s.v. ‘Amuletum*. 

* Vide ‘The Spirit and Setting of Magic*, p. 261. 
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The word ‘pantacle’ is of uncertain origin. It is sometimes written 
'pentacle* and, by reference to the five-pointed star, is derived from the 
Greek pente^ ‘five’. Other authors, and among them Marqufes-Rivi^re, link 
the words with the Greek pan^ ‘all’, so that the pantacle would be an object 
which embraces the All, a synthesis of the Macrocosm. 

Pantacles afford us an example of the most elevated type of talismanic 
lore. ‘The Arab who writes such and such a sura from the Koran to protect 
him on his journey, fashions a talisman. The Moslem physician who employs 
the numerical value of the Arabic letters to design magic squares and who 
reproduces these on substances in an astrological concordance, who sanctifies 
them on days and at hours which enjoy a favourable planetary influence, 
makes a pantacle.’^ 

Talismans act of themselves, pantacles act by the cosmic forces they 
bring into play. 

‘The simplest form of a pantacle’, writes L. Chochod, ‘is the “circle”. 
For instance, the circle traced round an altar in Vedic ceremonies protects 
the thaumaturge against all occult and hostile powers. 

The virtue of a talisman is derived from four factors: 

(1) The time of its creation. 

(2) The material out of which it is fashioned. 

(3) The figures which it contains. 

(4) The inscriptions written or engraved upon it. 

(i) The Time of a Talisman s Creation 

The power of a talisman is said to have its origin in the fluids or influx 
of the stars with which it is impregnated. 

The Arab sorceress who wishes to make a woman’s hair fall out, smears a 
lock of her hair with ‘lunar paste’, composed of various ingredients mixed 
with water from seven springs, in a new kneading-trough which has been 
exposed to moonlight in a graveyard. 

The Traite des Esprits celestes et terrestres (MS. in the Arsenal Library, 
Paris, No. 68 and No. 69 , p. 11) gives minute instructions regarding the time 
for the manufacture of a pantacle.^ 

‘The pantacle must be made on the day and at the hour of Mercury 
under the sign of Aries. Tlius the pantacle must be formed when the moon 
is a crescent, on 23rd March, at the fourth hour of the day, that is to say, 
four hours after sunrise. It must be fashioned on a sheet of copper or, at 
least, on a pure parchment made of goatskin. All efforts must be made to 
finish it in an hour, because after that lapse of time we enter the hour of 

^ Marqu^s-Riviirc, Amulettes, talismans et pantacles^ pp. lo-ii. 

■ OccuUisme et magic en Extreme-Orient^ p. 32. 

• Quoted by Jacob in Curiosites des Sciences occultes, p. 127. 
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Jupiter. Wlien the pantacle has been completed there must be said over it 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost and it must be sprinkled with baptismal water.’ 

(2) The Material of the Talisman 

The whole theory about fashioning talismans is dominated by the funda¬ 
mental idea of sympathetic magic - which we have already dealt with - it 
is the correlation between the macrocosm and the microcosm (the world 
and Man), a conception which the alchemists summed up in the famous 
axiom: ‘That which is below is like that which is above.’ 

In the world in which w'e live, the law of correspondences implies the 
correlation between hair and moss, between the human brain and the inside 
of a walnut (which has comparable convolutions), between a lemon and the 
heart, between the wild orchid and the testicles. 

In the relations between the upper world and the world of men, talismanic 
lore seized upon the correspondences between the planets, metals, and 
precious stones. 

The sun corresponds to gold, the moon to silver, Mars to iron. Mercury 
to quicksilver, Jupiter to tin, Venus to copper, Saturn to lead. 

There will be found in Marqu^js-Riviere’s remarkable book, Amulettes^ 
talismans et pantacles - from which we have borrowed the substance of this 
chapter-a very complete table (p. 244) of the planetary correspondences; 
elements, colours, numbers, metals, gems, perfumes, animals. 

(3) The Figures of the Talismans 

We shall not be astonished to find on talismans figures representing 
divinities, men, animals or plants, if we remember that magic has always 
utilized such representations, first of all in the form of statues, then of 
statuettes, and finally of drawings or symbols into whicli, by ritual, the souls 
of such beings or objects have been incorporated. The hieroglyphics were, 
originally, talismans. 

Each talisman recalls a divine epic . . . such and such a god used it in 
memorable circumstances - a descent into hell, a fight against the spirits of 
evil - and proved its efficacy. He graciously gave the talisman to men. Often 
a priest found it at the foot of the god’s statue after he had been warned in a 
dream. The urit serpent of Egypt, the brazen serpent of chapter xxi of the 
Book of Numbers, the kerubim or winged bulls of Assyria, the kerubim 
which stretched out their wings over the Ark of the Covenant in Solomon’s 
temple, the five guardian tigers of the earth and the four cardinal points of 
the Sino-Annamese octagon {vide Cochod, op. cit., pp. 318-19), the bird 
holding in its beak a scorpion on the old cupola of the Qarauin mosque at 
Fez, all contained the soul of the animal they represented and they possessed 
a real protective power. The same power resided in their representations, 
even abridged and abbreviated, on a tablet, a medallion, a medal, or a ring. 
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The same can be said of the representations of divinities. Their statues, 
statuettes, images, even very schematized, possess a similar magic power. It 
is to the gods that men owe the revelation of magic. It was by robing himself 
as Osiris that the deceased triumphed, like the god, over the perils on the 
road of the dead. To support their incantations the Assyrian magicians 
constantly invoked the gods: 

May the number Ea stop him! 

May the mysterious word of the God Nirba stop him! 

When he wills not to fear the gods, may the mysterious word 
of the gods stop him! 

‘May the great gods, Anu, Bel, Ea and Belit who regard him’ (the blas¬ 
phemer) ‘with anger, uproot his foundations, destroy his posterity. May 
Marduk, the great lord, afflict him with dropsy . . . May Sin, the light that 
dwelleth in the brilliant heavens, cover him with leprosy as with a garment.’ 
(Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions.) 

The figures on talismans are not symbols. The symbol is a modern 
concept quite alien to ancient magic. These figures are actual beings, on a 
small scale, but endowed with the same efficacity and virtue as the 
originals. 

(4) Inscriptions on Talismans 

We have described in ‘The Magic of Incantation’ the power of the word; 
first of all, the word emitted by the voice, and then preserved in writing that 
does not pass away but wdiich remains. 

That is why a formula is very often wTitten upon a talisman or a pantacle. 

We will mention, among very many other examples: 

- an inscription in spirals in ‘Syriac, Mandaean or square Hebrew charac¬ 
ters’ which figures on the magic Assyrian bowl known as the‘Devil’s Trap’, 
buried under a house and which must lead the demon, through the central 
hole, right down into the deepest bowels of the earth; 

- the texts of the tephilim of Hebrew phylacteries^ which are taken from 
the Book of Exodus (xiii, i-io and 11-16) and from Deuteronomy (vi, 4-9 
and xi, 13-21). These texts were written upon parchment. One of the 
phylacteries was worn on the forehead and the other on the left arm; 

- the ablanatha which accompanies Anubis on a Gnostic amulet reproduced 
by King and Budge; 

- the inscriptions on the Arabic Jeduel\ 

- those on Syrian houses, on the lintel of the door; 

EIS THEOS MONOS 
One Sole God 

^ From the Greek phulakterion (root phulasto, *to keep, to preserve’, which has itself for origin 
the Samaritan name of the amulet, sektrra). Vide ‘The Hebraic Tradition*, p. 135. 
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or that on a small cameo in the Madrid Museum (sixth century), a quotation 
from the Gospel of St. John (xix, 36) used as a curative verse: 

OSNONC 

OMINVE 

TISEXEO 

Os non comrninuetis ex eo; ‘Ye shall not break one of his bones’ (of Christ) 
according to the biblical prophecy of Exodus xii, 46, and Psalms, xxxiv, 21 

- the syllables inscribed on Hindu pantacles or on Chinese talismans. 

Here, according to P. Dore,‘^ is the interpretation of the text that figures on 
the Kieu-Hoa-Chan talisman proper for averting ill-luck by use of the 
Eight Signs; 

‘Edict of the miraculous mountain of Kieu-hoa stamped with the seal of 
Ti-T’sang-Wang. The two principles Yin and Yang and the Eight Signs 
(Pa-Kwa) will be the secure bulwarks of a great peace. The talisman of the 
five genii of thunder, of the five sacred Codes of Buddhism and of the spirits 
of the beneficent stars Tien-Kang are the infallible guarantees of this.’ 

An Assyrian tablet^ enumerates in great detail the necessary conditions 
for making a talisman: it is the ritual for the fashioning of the lilissu^ the 
bronze kettle-drum used in incantation ceremonies, especially on the 
occasion of eclipses and in order to put to flight the spirits of darkness. 

The skin must be that of a black ox without blemish. The colour of the 
hair and hooves is minutely described. The preparation of the talisman must 
be accompanied by aspersions of pure water, by fumigations, by offerings of 
sweetmeats and honey. The ritual instructions describe the mat, the sand, 
the holy-water stoups, the table of offerings and the linen. 

The gods, and especially the god Lumba, are made favourable by the 
sacrifice of an ox. No layman or outsider must be present ‘or else his days 
will be shortened’. 

Before the kettle-drum is closed, in it are laid the images of the twelve 
divinities. 

Furthermore, the fabrication of the lilissu is attributed to all the gods 
together. Here, then, we come across the very widespread belief that 
talismans, like sacred books such as the Book of the Dead^ cannot, under 
pain of sacrilege, be the work of men, they must be ‘attributed’ to the gods. 

We would recommend for further information regarding talismanic 
magic the works of Wallis Budge, of H. A. Winkler,^ and of Marqute- 
Riviere, but we shall now examine some characteristic specimens in various 

^ Reproduced in Diet, d*arch. chret.^ by Dom Cabrol, section vii, 1905, vol. II, s.v. ‘Amulcttcs*, 
col. 1,818. 

* P. Dor^, Recherches sur les superstitions de la Chine. 

* Quoted by Dr. Contcncau, La Magic chez les Assyriens et les Babyhnietis, p. 113 ct scq. 

* Vide E. A. W. Budge, Amulets and Superstitions, London, 1930, and H. A. Wincklcr, Siegel 
und Charaktere in der mohammedanischen Zauberei (1930). 
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traditions, those of Egypt, Chaldea, Israel, Christianity, Gnosticism, Islam, 
ore-Columbian America, India and the Far East. 

The Egyptian Tradition 

We have seen that the boat of the sun, the sarcophagi of the dead, the 
statues of the gods and, in a word, all the component parts of the rites and the 
sacred setting, are furnished with talismans. 

Among these elements let us deal, first of all, with those which give the 
Pharaoh ‘life, strength, duration*. 

These three signs are united with the solar disk and the two serpents. 

Life is the crux ansata^ the ankh^ the adze of the embalmer which was 
employed in the rite of the ‘Opening of the Mouth* with the object of 
securing reanimation. The sign became, later on, the hieroglyphic for ‘life*. 

Strength is the sceptre which the king, in imitation of the gods, often 
bears. It is sometimes topped with a hook which represents, possibly, a 
flash of lightning. 

Duration^ the ded^ represents the four pillars of the temple seen in 
perspective. 

We may add, also, the protecting eye, already mentioned earlier on, the 
hand, not spread out like the hand of Fatima, but with the fingers folded, 
the thumb between the index and the middle finger; and the scarabaeus 
{khopir^ a word which signifies also ‘to become*), the vulture, the cow, and 
all the zoomorphic gods. 

The Assyrian-Chaldean Tradition 

Excavations in the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates have brought to 
light many protecting demons or spirits, such as the demon of the pest, 
Namtar, and that of the south-west wind. 

The latter is especially horrible: ‘One can behold nothing more dreadful 
than this human head grimacing almost like that of a skeleton, its huge 
birdlike eyes, and the goat’s horns it wears, add to its hideousness. Lean 
and scraggy, with a few traces of hair on the right side, the body is more like 
that of a bat than a man. At the end of the arms the huge, flat, short-fingered 
hands resemble claws, while instead of feet there are the claws of a bird of 
prey.’^ 

The Assyrians ~ and the Chinese - were the peoples who indulged the 
most in horrors. They achieved, indeed, the extreme limit of the terrible 
with contorted expressions, combinations of various forms, snakes* tails, 
bats’ wings, birds’ beaks and so forth. 

Two talismans peculiar to Assyria are worthy of special mention - the 
kerubim and the fiqqurat, 

^ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, de Vart dans Vantiquit^, vol. 2, Chaldde-Assyrie, p. 496, figure 222 
(1884). 
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The herubim - winged bulls with human faces, their heads adorned, in 
Assyrian fashion, with tall tiaras surmounted with horns - are well known 
from the four colossal specimens (more than twenty feet high) once in the 
palace of King Sharkyn at Khorsabad and now in the Assyrian rooms at 
the Louvre Museum. 

The winged bulls were especially designed as guardians of gates, at the 
entrance of cities, palaces and temples. 

In order to protect his property an Assyrian would bury a talisman bearing 
the figures of the divinities and the texts of imprecations. A magic text thus 
recommends one to ‘put an image of Lugalgirra, the unrivalled one, in the 
enclosures of thy house and an image of Sidlamtaea, the unrivalled one. Shut 
up within thy door two soldiers in plaster.’ 

For this reason, then, there were placed at the entrance to sacred edifices, 
huge man-faced bulls, ‘majestic symbols of the strength that thinks’, with 
their faces turned towards the visitor. 

‘I had set up to the right of the gates,’ wrote King Assarhaddon, ‘these 
stone genii, put there to ward off the evil-doer.’ 

Their magic cliaracter should not make us forget the beauty of their 
sculpture. 

‘What is most remarkable is the head; it is this visage with prominent 
features, which is so felicitously framed with the thick masses of hair and 
beard, symmetrical in their abundant and curled locks. The expression is 
grave and proud, sometimes smiling. It admirably suits the mysterious and 
propitious being to which the imagination of the Chaldeans assigned this 
composite form and this massive body of stone.’ (Perrot and Chipiez, 
op. cit.) 

Although the winged bulls, the protecting genii, are represented in ‘a 
noble and grave attitude which indicates their benevolence’ they also appear 
often (as is shown by statuettes and bas-reliefs) ‘in the form of horrible 
beings whose hideousness and violent gestures are designed to terrify and to 
repel from the threshold, the enemy, the profane ones’. 

This rite of protection of the threshold is linked with a whole complex of 
foundation rites to be found among various peoples. The sealing-up of the 
statue was accompanied by an incantation which forbade the evil spirits 
ever to enter the king’s palace or to touch his person. This rite included, 
originally, the sacrifice of a human or animal victim. ‘Cursed be the man,’ 
we read in the Book of Joshua, vi, 26, ‘before the Lord, that riseth up and 
buildeth this city Jericho; he shall lay the foundation thereof in his firstborn, 
and in his youngest son shall he set up the gates of it.* And in the First Book 
of Kings (xvi, 34): ‘In his days did Kiel the Beth-elite build Jericho: he 
laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his firstborn, and set up the gates 
thereof in his youngest son Segub, according to the word of Yahveh which 
he spake by Joshua the son of Nun.’ The grave of a child was found at the 
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foot of a tower at Ta'anak in Canaan. Elsewhere, it is a cock, a bat or a cat 
that are immured in the walls. There has been found at Rome in the temple 
on the Janiculum, a brain-pan or calotte placed in a cavity under a statue of 
Astarte. 

Livy (xxii, 57) relates that ‘a Greek man and a Greek woman, a Gaulish 
man and a Gaulish woman were buried alive in a place walled round with 
stone in the cattle-market*. Pliny {Nau Hist.^ xxx, 3) quotes a senatus 
consultum of 657-97 forbidding human immolation, which proves, he 
remarks, that until that date, horrible sacrifices were offered up, and citing 
Livy he adds, ‘Such things have been seen in our time*. (Quoted by Marques- 
Riviere, op cit.) 

When the Sultan Mulay Ismail had finished building his palace in Meknes 
(Morocco) ‘he dedicated it by the sacrifice of a wolf whose throat he cut at 
midnight under the main gateway in the middle of which he had the beast’s 
head buried by some Christians while the next day he had the body also 
buried by some Negroes outside the walls of the fortress’.^ 

In Annam ‘an atrocious rite of imprecation consists in burying alive a 
victim in a place which it is desired to make inviolable, such as, for instance, 
one where treasure has been buried. The site, henceforth, is haunted by the 
spirit of the victim.* {Vide Chochod, op. cit., p. 362.) 

We shall meet with this rite again farther on in this book (‘The Great 
Days of Magic*, p. 173) and in connexion with the foundation of a cathedral. 
It was a rite explained in the Middle Ages by the act of the Devil, duped at 
last and cheated of his victim. 

The ancient Babylonians have left us another great reminder of talismanic 
magic - the liqqurat or stepped pyramids. The ‘house of the seven points of 
the heaven and the earth*, set up by Nebopolassar, was situated to the north 
of the Esagil, ‘the house which raises its head* beyond the sacred way. 
Another, ‘the house of the right side*, was at Borsippa, ‘the city of the broken 
altar*. It is today called Birs Nimrud and its ruins still rise to a height of more 
than a hundred and fifty feet. According to Strabo it was 570 feet high (185 
metres) and as much in breadth. Others of these great towers w^re called 
‘the house of the mountain*, ‘the tower of the great residence*, ‘the palace of 
heaven and earth’, ‘the house of the great luminary* and ‘the house of life*. 

The liqqurat^ whose four corners were accurately oriented to four cardinal 
points, were made of sun-dried brick covered with kiln-fired enamelled 
tiles. Each of the seven terraces reproduced one of the colours of the seven 
planets: black for the lowest (Saturn), then orange (Jupiter), red (Mars), 
gold (the Sun), yellow (Venus), blue (Mercury), silver (the Moon). On the 
summit was the sanctuary of Nebo where, every night, a woman, maybe a 
priestess of Ishtar, lay upon a ceremonial couch and awaited the visit of a 
god with whom was effected the sacred union which assured the fertility 

^ Vide Mouette, Histoire des conquetes de Mottlay Archy et de Motilay Ismail (1673). 
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of the earth and the fecundity of flocks and herds. {Vide ante^ the rite of 
hierogamy, in ‘Sympathetic Magic’, p. 69.) 

The cupola that crowned the ‘Temple of the Foundations of the Earth* 
at Babylon was covered with sheets of chased gold. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
restored it, recorded the fact on clay cylinders: ‘Having undertaken in 
Bit-Saggatu, the restoration of the chamber of Merodach, I gave his cupola 
the form of a lily and I covered it with chased gold so that it shone resplendent 
like the day.’^ 

Owing to their colours, the seven terraces of these pyramids collected the 
favourable influences of the planets. Maybe the liqqurat also served the Magi 
for observations of the heavens. 

The Hebraic Tradition 

Among the talismanic magical objects of Israel we will mention in addition 
to the kcrubim of the ark whose Assyrian origin is not at all certain: 

- the brazen serpent, the ark and the mercy-seat, the ephod and the breast¬ 
plate of the high priest, the tephilim and the tcraphim^ the name of Solomon. 

The Serpent 

According to the Book of Numbers (xxi) when the Jews were advancing 
toward the Red Sea and skirting the Land of Edom ‘Yahveh sent fiery 
serpents {Seraphim from seraph^ ‘to burn’) and they bit the people, and much 
of the people of Israel died*. And Yahveh said unto Moses, ‘Make thee a 
fiery serpent and set it upon a pole: and it shall come to pass that every one 
that is bitten, when he looketh upon it shall live.’ 

Isaiah writes also of the saraph that comes from the ‘land of trouble and 
anguish, from whence come the young and old lion, the viper’ (xxx, 6). 
In his vision of the year in which King Uzziah died he saw the throne of the 
Lord and abewe it the Seraphim, each one of which had six wings, with two 
he covered his face, with two he covered his feet and with two he did fly. 

Among the Assyrians we find the flying serpents Birdu and Sarapu (a 
word from the same root as saraph and which sometimes designates the 
god Nergal) affronting one another and intertwined round a staff and which 
correspond to Gemini. This emblem of the intertwined serpents is practically 
the same as that now used by the Health Service, the caduceus^ which is the 
end-product of a curious process of evolution in which the serpent of 
Asklepios marked a stage. 

The healing power of the brazen serpent was, perhaps, due to some 
enchantment to which it was subjected. We have seen how the Egyptians 
blinded the crocodile by touching the reptile’s egg with a feather, the 
Egyptian word for which also signified ‘blind’. We may also, in this connexion, 
remember the bewitched hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt. 

^ Perrot and Chipicz, Hist., vol. II, p. 394. 
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We have mentioned above the survival in Israel, side by side with the 
worship of Yahveh, of an ancient serpent cult whose long-lasting influence 
is to be seen in the ceremonies of the Naassene Gnostics. 

The Temple of Jerusalem contained a brazen serpent to which the Jews 
offered incense. This idol was called Neshusshatan, from nachash^ a ‘serpent’ 
plus the termination athan^ which indicates the monstrous nature of the beast 
(as in Leviathan). This was destroyed by Hezekiah who ‘brake in pieces the 
brasen serpent that Moses had made: for unto those days the children 
of Israel did burn incense to it; and he called it Nehushtan*. (2 Kings 
xviii, 4.) 

The Ark of the Covenant 

The Ark, aron bcrith^ the ‘Ark of the Covenant’ (not to be confounded 
with the ark {tehah) or boat of Noah) w'as an acacia-wood coffer resembling 
in form a naos or small Egyptian temple. It was watched over by two kerubim 
with outstretched wings. 

It was designed to hold the ‘Covenant’, the ‘Evidence’ that is to say, the 
Tables of the Law. 

It is not clear whether these Tables were placed on the sides of the Ark 
(Deuteronomy, xxi, 28) or inside it. Nor is it certain whether the Ark held 
the manna (Exodus xvi, 34) and Aaron’s rod that budded. 

These matters are disputed as is also called into question the purpose of 
the Ark, which sheltered the Tables of the Law.^ 

Some have seen in the Ark the tangible manifestation of the divine 
Presence which the Hebrews had demanded in the solitude of the desert 
while Moses was still absent on Sinai. ‘The presence of God’, declared 
Bossuet, ‘was transformed into an ordinary object wJiose palpable and 
perpetual sign He established in the Ark of the Covenant.’ 

From the Ark Yahveh said to Moses; on the mercy seat, ‘I will meet with 
thee, and I will commune with thee from above the mercy seat, from 
between the two cherubims which are upon the ark of the testimony, of all 
things which I will give thee in commandment unto the children of Israel.* 
(Exodus, XXV, 22.) 

The appearance and nature of the kerubim have also given rise to inter¬ 
minable discussions. According to H. Lesetre^ they did not have the form of 
the Assyrian bulls but that of the Egyptian orantes^ such as Iris or Nephthys 
in the naos or sacred boat. 

^ The belief that the Ark was designed to shelter the Tables of the Law is opposed by A. Lods: 
‘When it was desired to perpetuate the knowledge of the text of the Law it was not shut up in 
a coffer but it was engraved upon a stele for all men to see (c.g. the Hammurabi Code) or on the 
walls of a temple.’ 

* Diet. Bibl. s.v. ‘Arche’, vol. i, col. 917. ‘The word Cherubim affords a curious example of 
evolution of meaning, after having designated the winged bulls of Assyria and the guardian spirits 
of the Ark it was applied to smiling chubby children in Renaissance paintings and then to the 
love-sick lad in the “Marriage of Figaro’*.* 
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A passage in the First Book of Kings (viii, 6-7) regarding the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple seems to confirm this suggestion: ‘And the priests 
brought in the ark of the covenant of Yahveh unto his place, into the oracle 
of the house, to the most holy place, even under the wings of the cherubims. 
For the cherubims spread forth their two wings over the place of the ark, 
and the cherubims covered the ark and the staves thereof.’ 

There was no Ark in the second temple. When the Captivity was at hand, 
the prophet Jeremiah is said to have placed it in a cave whose entrance he 
blocked up. According to a rabbinical tradition the Ark will be found again 
at the advent of the Messiah. 

What we would stress here is the magical character of the Ark, It was 
always hidden from the eyes of the people even when it was carried about 
outside, for then according to the Book of Numbers (iv, 5-6) it was shrouded 
in the veil that hung before the entrance to the Holy of Holies. On the 
veil was placed a covering made of dolphins’ skins wdiile over that was put 
a cloth of hyacinth colour. 

When David, after his victory over the Philistines, brought back the Ark, 
with the sound of harps, tambourines, fifes and cymbals, to the holy city, 
the oxen harnessed to the new vehicle on which the coffer was placed, 
stumbled and would have fallen. Uzzah, who was leading the team, ‘put 
forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it for the oxen shook it. 
And the anger of Yahveh was kindled against Uzzah; and God smote him 
there for his error and he died by the ark.’ (2 Samuel, vi, 6-7.) 

The Mercy Seat 

The mercy seat {kapporeth) was a plate of pure gold measuring i metre 
31 centimetres by 78 centimetres (i.e, 51^ inches by 3o| inches) which was 
above the Ark. 

In Leviticus Yahveh announces that he will appear in cloud upon the 
mercy seat (xvi, 2) and that Aaron ‘shall put the incense upon the fire before 
Yahveh that the cloud of the incense may cover the mercy seat that is upon 
the testimony, that he die not . . . and he shall take of the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkle it with his finger upon the mercy seat eastward, and 
before the mercy seat he shall sprinkle the blood with his finger seven 
times.’ (Leviticus xvi, I3"i4.) 

Tlie word kapporeth has been connected with die root kafar^ ‘to cover’ 
(the idea of a ‘cover’), but it seems more judicious to recognize (widi H. 
LesStre) in kapporeth the same root as in kippur^ ‘expiation’, bet hak 
kapporeth^ ‘The House of Propitiation’, (i Chronicles xxviii, ii.)^ 

It was there that each year the high priest implored forgiveness. The 
aspersion with blood would refer to expiatory sacrifice. 

The golden mercy seat was the place of Yahveh’s royalty, ‘the place 

^ yide H. Lcsetre, Diet. Bibl. s.v. ‘Propitiatoirc’, vol. v, col. 747. 
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where he manifested his presence, and gave forth his oracles ... It is easy 
to understand, then, why this upper surface of the mercy seat remained 
bare, for it was to serve as the abode of the invisible God of whom all 
images were forbidden.’ (IJ. Lesetre.) 

When Moses entered the Tabernacle of the Covenant in order to converse 
with Yahveh, he heard the voice that spoke to him from above the mercy 
seat placed on the Ark, between the two kerubim, and he spoke with 
Yahveh. (Numbers, vii, 89.) 

The Ephod 

The ephod formed a part of the high priest’s vestments. According to 
Exodus (xxviii), 2 Samuel (vi, 14) and the description by the Jewish historian 
Josephus, and from comparisons with Egyptian evidence, the ephod was 
made up of three parts: a wide band going round the chest leaving the central 
part uncovered (over which was placed the breastplate), four strings for 
fastening it and a girdle. The fastening ribbons were hooked by two precious 
stones in their settings and bearing the names of the twelve tribes, the elder 
on the right shoulder and the younger on the left shoulder. 

It would seem that the word ephod also designated an idol covered with 
this vestment and which served for divination. With the gold captured from 
the Midianites, Gideon fashioned an ephod to which all Israel offered 
idolatrous worship in the town of Ophrah. (Judges, viii, 27.) Micah of 
Mount Ephraim had made an ephod and teraphim with silver coins. (Judges, 
xvii, 1-5.) The Jews of the tribe of Dan found an ephod and teraphim in 
Micah’s house in the town of Laish. (Judges, xviii, 14-20.) David said to 
Abiathar the priest ‘bring me hither the ephod’ and inquired of it the will of 
Yahveh. (i Samuel, xxx, 7.) 

The Breastplate 

The breastplate, of the same fabric as the ephod, formed a sort of pocket 
designed to receive the lots, the urim and thumrnmu It was held in place by 
little chains and rings of gold. On the outer face glittered twelve precious 
stones, one for each of the twelve tribes.^ Thus the high priest, when he was 
in the sanctuary, wore always over his heart the names of the Children of 
Israel, ‘for a memorial before Yahveh continually’. 

The breastplate was probably of Egyptian origin. There is in the Louvre 
an Egyptian pectoral adorned with a blue scarabaeus which is adored by two 
women in an attitude of veneration. 

The talismanic power of the Jewish breastplate seems to have resided in 
the virtue of the precious stones, reflections of the light of heaven in con¬ 
nexion with the planets. ‘The two sardonyx’, says Josephus, ‘which serve as 
hooks, represent the sun and the moon, the twelve other precious stones, the 
^ Vi&t Diet. Bibi s.v. ‘Pectoral*, vol. v, col 20. 
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monihs, or the twelve signs shown in the circle which the Greeks call the 
Zodiac*. The urirn and thumrnim^ the ‘lots’ by means of which the judgements 
or decisions of Yahveh were revealed, are connected with divination rites 
and confirm the magic character of the breastplate as does also its name, 
hoslien ham mishpath^ sometimes translated as ‘the ornament of judgement’.^ 

The Bible, which affords such detailed descriptions of all the minutiae 
of the ritual of worship, gives no information about the secret lots placed 
in the hoshen of judgement. Were they a sort of dice which the high priest 
cast, were they natural stones or little engraved tablets? We do not 
know. 

Neither do we know whether they were connected with the tables of 
destiny of Babylon whicli were stolen by the bird Zu. 

The signification of the names urim and thummim is also a matter of 
dispute. Ur may come from awr, ‘light’. Flavius Josephus, in his Jewish 
Antiquities^ gives it as his opinion that the high priest interpreted the play of 
light from the seven-branched candlestick on to the stones, each one of 
which w^as engraved with a letter. 

Marques-Rivi^re, referring to different modes of divination practised 
among the secret societies of primitive peoples, puts forward the very 
plausible suggestion that the high priest ‘gazed fixedly on the two gems 
glittering with sparkling light and fell into a trance . . . during which he 
learned the wishes of God’. (P. 27.) 

It is generally admitted that if one gazes steadily at a brilliant object it 
exercises an hypnotic effect. 

However, the lots of the high priest of Israel have not yielded up their 
secrets to us. 

The Tephilim 

The tephilim^ called by the Greek translators ‘phylacteries’ or ‘protections’, 
had, maybe, their remote origin in ancient ritual marks made on the forehead 
and hands, marks forbidden in the Book of Leviticus. They consisted of small 
pieces of parchment in two small sheepskin receptacles attached by straps, 
one to the head and the other to the left arm. 

On the parchments were written passages from Exodus and Deuteronomy 
wliich prescribed the use of tephilim . . . ‘bind them for a sign upon your 
hand, that they may be as frontlets between your eyes . . . And thou shah 
write them upon the door posts of thine house, and upon thy gates.* 
(Deuteronomy, xi, 18 and 20.) 

The concept of the phylacteries’ power of protection is connected with 
the theory of the magic of incantation regarding the efficacy of the word 
dabar^ often, in the Targums, substituted for the Name of Yahveh itself. 

^ The Greek translations have hgeion, ‘word*, or logion^ ‘oracle*. The Vulgate translation is 
rationale, thus interpreting logos in the sense of‘reason* instead of‘word*. 
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No one wearing tephilim must approach a place of burial. As he binds on 
the straps of the boxes he must say, ‘In the Name of the Unity of the Holy 
One, may He be blessed, and of his Presence, with fear and pity to unite the 
name VoJ He with Vau He (the four letters of the tetragrammaton) ‘in 
perfect unity'. 

Marques-Riviere points out both the magical origin and significance of 
the tephilim, ‘Their use for protective purposes, therefore their talismanic 
character, is undoubted. Later on, moreover, in Jewish tradition, the lore of 
the phylacteries was made the very basis of Hebraic talismanic art. The 
compilation wLich treats of this, the Massesheth Tephilim is celebrated and 
this work leads, therefore, from ancient Israelitish traditions up to the 
speculations of the Qabalah.’ (Marques-Riviere, op. cit., p. 31.) 

The Teraphirn 

We must also mention, among Hebrew talismans, the teraphirn. These 
were a sort of dii lares or ‘domestic deities’, statuettes belonging to a 
family. The devotion paid to them must very often have verged on the 
idolatrous. 

In Genesis (xxi, 19): ‘And Laban went to shear his sheep; and Rachel 
had stolen the images that were her father’s’, and also in the First Book of 
Samuel (xix, 11-12) after David’s flight, Michal, his wife, ‘took an image and 
laid it in the bed, and put a pillow^ of goat’s hair for his bolster, and covered 
it with a cloth. And w'hen Saul sent messengers to take David, she said^i 
“He is sick”.’ 

Some teraphirn of the smaller sort were portable and could be stowed 
away in the pack-saddle of a camel. Others were life-size. One bronze 
teraphirn head (reproduced in Vuillaud’s Rahbala) bears on its forehead 
ALHIM, Elohirn^ wdiile on its horns, its eyes, mouth and the stand are 
Hebrew w'ords difficult to make out. 

Later on, teraphirn w'cre made of brass, in the form of sundials ‘where 
could be read the hour of destiny’. The cabalists looked on them as talis¬ 
mans wdiich derived their power (according to the talismanic theory set out 
at the beginning of this chapter) from the astral influences to which 
they had been submitted during their fabrication. The teraphirn can 
be compared with the golem we have noticed in the section on Incantation 
Magic. 

Solomon the Great Magician 

A remarkable belief, springing from Hebraic tradition, passed later on 
into that of Christianity and, even more markedly, into that of Islam. It is 
the belief in the extraordinary power conferred by God upon Solomon to 
be exercised on genii, demons and supernatural beings. 

‘Solomon’s seal* (illustrated in figure 12, p. 312) is a medal from Asia 
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Minor^ and represents a rite of enchantment. The evil eye, designated by its 
Greek name, ‘envy’, is transpierced by three ritual flint knives and attacked 
by two lions, a heron, a serpent and a scorpion which seem to emerge from 
the body of a female devil stretched out above. On the exergue a Greek 
inscription reads ‘Solomon’s seal that repels all evil from him who wears 
it’. 

On the other face, Solomon on horseback haloed with the nimbus of a 
saint, pierces a female demon with a lance topped by a cross; these are two 
details which indicate Christian influence. 

But it is above all in Islamic tradition that the magic power of Soleiman 
ben Daud (‘Solomon the son of David’) is manifested. This power is 
mentioned many times in the Arabian Nights^ for instance in the episode of 
the jinn Solomon shut up in a bottle. 

‘Solomonic Oil’ made the flames of the stake more bearable for the 
victim, whom ‘it caressed with cool water’. 

In the ‘Story of the Ninth Captain of Police’, Sittukhan picks up in a 
garden a ‘Solomonic ring’ which, at his request, causes a palace to appear. 

In the ‘Tale of Queen Yamlika, the Princess Beneath the Earth’ he who 
would become master and sovereign of men, jinns, birds and all animals, 
must find the ring of the prophet Solomon that is buried in an island of the 
seven seas and was the ring that Adam wore in the earthly paradise. 

In yet another tale, where is mention of the ‘amulet of the seven pacts’, 
our Lord Soleiman ben Daud, by a pact, fetters the witch Umm es-Sibyam.^ 

Pantacles 

As religious beliefs evolved inscriptions ~ a form of incantation magic - 
assumed an even greater importance. 

Thus, the magic squares (which we shall deal with in greater detail when 
we come to consider Islamic traditions) derive their efficacy solely from the 
power of numbers and letters. 

In the Jewish tradition, wc may mention the Samaritan magic square, 
studied by Gaster.^ It is composed of eleven compartments across and ten 
down, each of which contains one of the letters of the phrase: 

IHVH AL GDUL 
Yah veil God Great. 

The first line in each direction contains the same words. As the inscription 
has ten letters for eleven compartments, the first letter moves back each time. 

^ Vide Revue des etudes ^recques (1891), p. 287. Dirt d*arh. CMt. by Dom Cabrol No. VII, and 
Marques-Rivi6re op cit. p. 61. 

* IJm esSibyam, ‘The Mother of Children*, thus referred to by a propitiatory euphemism, cf. 
the Greek Eumenides (‘The Benevolent’), as the designation of the Erinyes, the terrible goddesses 
of hell which must not be called by their names. 

* Studies and Texts (1925). 
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We may also mention {vide La Kabbale of Vulliaud) die palladium of 
Jerusalem on a sheet of lead. In the middle is the name of the city, lerushalaim ; 
above three times the invocation AL, ‘God’; beneath AMN, ‘amen’. In the 
four corners are the four angels of the four elements and round the whole 
the names of the twelve gates of the holy city. 

In a great number of Hebraic talismans and pantacles there figure the 
divine Names, Yahveh, El, Elohim, Shaddai, ba shem^ the ‘sacred name’, 
those of the four rivers of Eden and those of Adam, Moses, the Prophets, 
and King Solomon. 

Hands of Blessing 

Two ‘Hands of Blessing’ reproduced in Vulliaud’s Kabbala (vol. 2, 
figure iv) have, on each of the five fingers, the names, in Hebrew, of several 
letters of the alphabet: 


Right Hand 
he 

thumb 

Left Hand 
he 

aleph 

index 

aleph 

yod 

middle finger 

vau 

vau 

ring finger 

aleph 

daleth 

little finger 

vau 


‘Now,’ says Vulliaud, ‘it may be noticed that the first letters of the thumb 
and the index of the right hand form H and A, the letter H and the first 
letters of the three other fingers form YVD, the letter I {yod). The two letters 
joined together form the first two letters (IH) of the tetragrammaton. By 
proceeding in a similar manner for the left hand wc get the last tw'O letters 
(VH) of the tetragrammaton. But the tetragrammaton when written out in 
full gives 28 letters. By a curious chance these 28 letters can. be written on the 
28 phalanges or bones of the fingers. No better choice could be made than 
tliat of the hand as a symbol of the tetragrammaton, that is to say of 
Yahveh.’ 

Pantacle of Anathema 

We must not leave Hebraic traditions without examining a pantacle of 
anathema reproduced by P. Vulliaud in his book on the Qabalah (vol. 2, 
p. 47). The antiquary who copied this figure, says P. Vulliaud, added the 
following note: ‘Rabbis have assured me that the talisman was copied from 
the actual object which is still preserved in a family of their priestly caste 
and that all which has been added are the words “sovereign good’’ because in 
this place in the original there is a piece clipped off... It was a rabbi living 
at Nice who secured this specimen for me and allowed me to copy it.* 

It was, it seems, written upon a cock’s skin and perhaps with blood, 
since the colour is reddish. 
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In this drawing may be seen: 

(r) The representations of a pitcher, arrows, tridents and death’s heads. 

(2) A mixture, common in pantacles, of Hebrew, Greek and Latin words. 
Among those we have been able to make out are: 

KTLR, Kether^ the Crown, the first of the Sephiroth. 

GBURH, geburah^ ‘strength’. 

DMMII, dmamahy ‘silence*, and QUL, ‘voice’. 

AMR, amer^ ‘word’. 

There is a Greek formula in three lines which may be thus translated: 

Nature is attracted by nature. 

Nature triumphs always over nature. 

Nature has always power over nature.^ 

Another word, in Greek characters, GSAPHON, is, in reality, the trans¬ 
literation of a Hebrew word, TsPhUN, ‘the north’ or ‘secret’ (according to 
the place of the vowel-point). 

The two names in Latin lettering, ANNAEL and AMMOMINO, are 
read by Marques-Riviere as the names of two magicians of the pharaoh. 
Perhaps we should read AMAEL for SAMAEL, one of the princes of the 
demons. 

Graeco-Roman Tradition 

The admiration aroused in us by the beauty of Greek monuments makes 
us forget, too often, that in the eyes of the Ancients, the value of the various 
elements in religious architecture resided not in the correctness of their 
proportions and in the grace of their shapes, but in their sacred character 
which was due to their magic power. Despite the aesthetic perfection of 
Phidias’s chryselephantine statue, the real palladium, with which was bound 
up the fate of Athens, was a xoanon^ a very ancient and crude wooden figure, 
or a coarse stone, maybe baetylic, a stone fallen down from heaven. By a 
magic bond, the existence of the city was linked with this palladium just as 
a Melanesian is linked with his attain as Salammbo was linked with the 
python of the Barka family, as the Servilian gens was with its copper coin. 
The xoanon was contemporary with the ancient wooden temples whose 
traditions were preserved in the stone columns of the sanctuaries erected 
during the classical period. 

There was, in all the sacred edifices, an antique idol immeasurably more 
precious than the art treasures, and the power of these idols was linked with 
talismanic magic. 

Whatever may be the part played by such and such a detail of religious 
architecture in the magnificent harmony of the whole, we must remember, 

^ A formula also found in the writings of the alchemists. 
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once again, that almost everywhere (both inside and outside a temple which 
is the residence of a deity and the house of his cult) such a detail has never a 
purely ornamental significance, but it possesses a ritual value. 

Here is just one example: the pediment whose name, aetos^ means an 
‘eagle’. It is the schematized representation of an eagle. So, like the three 
talismans placed under the cupola of the Qarauyin Mosque at Fez^ it is a 
protective talisman. The eagle of Zeus, the bearer of the thunderbolt, will 
not strike itself. 

The tripod and the snake of the Pythia, the goat-skin (aegis) of Pallas 
Athene, the bunch of grapes of the Sileni, are also not just ornaments. 
They are talismanic accessories of cult-ritual. 

Among other vestiges of talismanic magic in Greece, we may mention 
a belief in the virtue of precious stones, an idea - like so many of those of 
the Greeks - borrowed from the East. One of the Orphic poems celebrates 
the properties of such jewels. Pliny relates that in a book dedicated to 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, the Babylonian Zachalias attributed to precious 
stones an influence on human fate. 

The Greeks considered that the agate preserved from the sting of spiders 
and scorpions, that diamonds banished melancholy, that jasper counteracted 
the effects of decoctions made of magical herbs, that amethysts were a remedy 
against drunkenness, that haematite revealed snares, that coral hung round 
a child’s neck was a sure protection for him as w^as also an amber 
necklace. 

The liver, the skin, the teeth of certain animals (e.g. hyena, goat, wolf, 
black dog, rat) had also magical properties. Chameleons’ tongues procured 
easy child-birth. 

Talismans bearing the figures of divinities presented a remarkable 
peculiarity, namely, that those most frequently invoked were ‘alien deities 
whose worship was introduced late into the Greek and Roman world, such 
as Diana of Ephesus, Mithra, Isis, Anubis, and, especially, Serapis and 
Harpocrates’.^ 

A necklace recovered from a tomb at Kerch in the Crimea is composed 
of a whole collection of talismans, animals (lion, frog, cock and scarabaeus), 
a phallus, a hand making the sign of the ‘fig’, as well as stones, glass beads, 
and so forth. 

Since the indigenous religious conceptions of the Romans were few in 
number, Roman talismanic tradition does not offer us many features worthy 
of interest. 

^ The first was a protection against an invasion by rats, the second, in the shape of a bird, 
warded off scorpions. If by chance a scorpion did make its way into the mosque (say attached to 
the jdlaba of one of the worshippers) it could not fall to the ground but must go out as it came in. 
The third talisman, shaped like a globe, repelled serpents. These talismans were formerly on the 
mirhab of the mosque built by Fathma. (Vide D. Madras and B. Maslow, Fh.) 

* Vide Daremberg and Saglio, Diet, des antiquitisgrko^romaines, s.v. ‘Amuletum*, pp. 252 ct seq. 
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However, we may mention: 

(a) Two devotional tablets, discovered, one in Gaul and the other in 
Latium, which consign Julia Faustilla and Rufa to the devils. In the latter 
are enumerated carefully all the parts of Rufa’s body, her hands, forehead, 
breasts, feet, nails, etc. 

(b) The bewitched lamellae sometimes buried near the boundary-stone 
in the circuses in order to cause horses to fall down during the chariot- 
races. One of these sheets of metal, in lead, found in a Roman tomb at 
Carthage, bears, traced with a stylus and by the hand of a magician, a plan 
of the circus divided into squares with little rounds, separated by bars, to 
represent the carceres^ or compartments, from which the chariots issued. 
There is also a double list of horses" names - ‘Flyer", ‘Astral", the ‘Fiery" 
accompanied by cabalistic lettering (including the ABRAX) and this 
invocation in Latin: 


DEMON QUI (H)IC CONVER 
SANS TRADO TIBI (H)OS 
EQUOS VT DETENEAS 
ILLOS ET IMPLICENTUR 
(N)EC SE MOVERE POSSINT 

That is: ‘I invoke thee, O Demon that reposeth here. I deliver unto thee 
these horses so that thou mayest hold them back, that they may become 
entangled in the reins and may be no longer able to move."^ Sometimes the 
names of the drivers and the horses also appear, with letters and cabalistic 
formulae. 

Another bewitched tablet designed to make horses fall during the chariot 
races was found in a child’s tomb in North Africa. This object is a leaden 
tablet 4 J inches by 3^ inches, and probably of third century date. There can 
be made out upon it a bearded demon upright in a boat; in one hand he holds 
a vase and in the other a lighted lamp. On his chest are the words BAITMO 
ARBITTO and on the boat the names of three horses, Noctivagusy Tiberis 
and Oceanus, Around the whole are unidentifiable magic words. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the reverse consigns to the demon four charioteers, Clarus, Felix, 
Primulus and Romanus, ‘May they be overturned and perish, crushed with 
their horses". 

In connexion with the peculiar nature of Roman magic we may quote this 
apt remark from Marqu^s-Rivi^re: ‘There is in Latin pantacle magic a 
characteristically Roman attitude of practical common sense and a matter- 
of-fact point of view. An amulet, or a pantacle, is used for a precise and almost 
legal end. If the Romans did not quite introduce the idea of a “pact"’ into 
the arts of pantacles, at least they did infuse into them those notions of 


^Vide Diet, de la Bible, s.v. ‘Demon’, vol. 2, col. 1.366. 
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practical life and of juridical instinct which were such marked features of 
the Romans. At Rome, the divinities were dealt with as though they were 
opponents who must be defeated by the subtle pleading of an advocate. 
Once the god was bound he was at the mercy of his more cunning adversary.’ 
(Op. cit., p. 149 -) 

Gnostic Traditions 

We exposed, in the chapter on incantation magic, the fundamental concepts 
of the Gnostics, whose beliefs were an amalgam of religious and magical 
ideas taken from the ancient East and from Greece. Gnosticism developed 
side by side with Christianity and the former profoundly influenced the 
latter, despite all the refutations which the Fathers of the Church opposed 
to the faith of the Gnostics. 

Among the ‘aeons’ of gnostic magic we have mentioned ABRAXAS, 
whose Greek name has the value, according to the mystical interpretation 
of numbers, of 365. This ‘aeon’ figures on many talismans and under various 
forms, with the head of a cock, of a lion, of a scarabaeus, of a serpent, of an 
ape or a sphinx and with the attributes of Scraphis, Anubis or Knuphis. In 
the Grande Encyclopedic will be found (s.v. ‘Abraxas’) three reproductions 
of ABRAXAS from engraved stones.^ 

The first has a cock’s head and feet formed of serpents. The second seems 
to represent a hippocampus or sea-horse surrounded by seven stars. On the 
reverse there is the figure, very schematized, of what may be a cock together 
with the name of the Egyptian God Knuphis. The third reproduction 
bears on one side a lion-headed divinity holding in the left hand an Egyptian 
cruxansata and in the right hand a wand around which is entwined a serpent. 
To the right is the word I AO (a form of the name Yahveh). On the reverse 
there is, in Greek lettering; ABRASAX-for both forms are found, 
ABRAXAS and ABRASAX. 

A celebrated abraxas is that which figured on the royal seal of King 
Louis VII of France (1120-80). 

We will consider two Gnostic talismans - among very many - which 
present a mixture (which is characteristic of Gnosticism) of names and beliefs 
borrowed from various different cultures. 

One of these talismans is an amethyst on which is engraved a human 
figure bearing the attributes of Hermes^ with wings at his head and his heels, 
trampling underfoot a crowned dragon whose head he holds. Curiously 
enough, the inscriptions (whose interpretations are here and there doubtful) 
which cover both the body of the man and the dragon, are Hebrew words in 
Greek lettering. At the beginning lahveh Sabaoth ... at the end Mikhael^ 
with various names of demons, including that of Damnameneus, mentioned 

^ Vide^ also, Diet s.v. ‘Jehovah’ (name), vol. iii, col. 1,226. 

* Diet. d*arch. chret. (s.v. Anges) after Spon, Voyage en Italic (1678). 
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in a magic formula of the Ephesia grammata; Aski kataski lix tetrax Damna- 
meneus dision cited by Clement of Alexandria.^ Thus the figure would 
represent at one and the same time, Hermes and St. Michael. 

The other object is an amulet upon which there is an Anubis, upright, 
holding an Egyptian sceptre and beside him is an inscription (in Greek 
lettering) of the magic Hebrew word Ahlanatha^ which we have already met 
with in the chapter on the Magic of Incantations. 

Christian Tradition 

It is too often assumed that Christianity made a clean sweep of the ancient 
beliefs of the pagan world. As a matter of fact, Christianity took form and 
spread slowly and in conditions of rivalry both with Gnosticism and 
Mithraism. Furthermore, Christianity retained (and in some cases but slightly 
and superficially modifying them) many rites from the past. 

The old gods’, says Marques-Riviere (op cit., p. 141), ‘were admitted 
into the new religion on condition that they became Christian saints and 
that the theological speculations made about them should conform to the 
Catholic framework which was slowly being put together.’ 

The old gods not only became saints, but also demons and devils. 
We shall see in the chapter on the Devil, that many of the names of the 
Prince of Darkness are those of l^hoenician deities, of peoples for long 
in conflict with the Israelites - such as Baal Zebub (Beelzebub) and Baal 
Phegor. 

The pagans, however, and especially the Romans, made no difficulty 
about admitting alien divinities into their pantheon. The God of the 
Christians benefited by this liberalism which denoted both a certain scepti¬ 
cism and a religious yearning which the Graeco-Roman cults had been 
unable to satisfy. In the third century a.d. the Emperor Alexander Severus 
astonished no one, remarks Andre Boulanger {Orphee^ 1925), when he 
placed in his private chapel an image of Christ side by side with one of 
Orpheus. 

But the Church waged a vigorous war against the superstitions of ancient 
magic. St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Eligius all prohibited the use of 
talismans and the Christian emperors, by legal enactments, confirmed this 
prohibition. However, it was necessary to retain some very deep-rooted 
practices. 

Fragments of the True Cross, the relics of Saints, the Agnus Dei (little 
lambs in wax) and texts from the Gospels took the place of the Jewish 

^ Stromata, I, v, 8 PG. Damnarnenciis would signify (according to the Pythagorean Androcydes) 
the sun at its apogee {domittans). It is also the name of one of the C'abiri or spirits of fertility. 
Except for the word tetrax, which means a ‘pheasant’ or which may have a connexion with 
Pythagorean beliefs concerning the magic power of the four first numbers, the words of this 
formula have been altered in the course of successive transcriptions and have become unrecogniz¬ 
able - as is often the case in magic formularies. 
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phylacteries and the pagan talismans. The seven-branched candlestick and 
its planetary symbolism were adopted by Christianity. 

In Marquis-Riviere’s book will be found several incantation texts or 
talismanic inscriptions which prove this interpenetration. And in these 
texts may be noted a mixture of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Syriac and even 
Arabic words with many mistakes in transcription due to the ignorance of 
the copyists. 

In this connexion one of the most typical Christian talismans is the 
haematite bezel of a ring, in the Berlin Museum, and described by A. 
Boulanger {Orphde^ p. 146). The inscription is faulty, Orpheos Bakkikos for 
Orpheus Bakchikos^ the Orpheus of the Mysteries, sometimes related to those 
of Dionysos Bakkhos. The crucified human figure is, like that of Christ, 
naked, except for a loin-cloth. The features of the face are not represented. 
The cross is surmounted by a crescent moon and seven stars. 

A. Weigal^ notes the presence of the crescent in many paintings of the 
Virgin Mary and explains it by the equation established in early Christianity 
between the Virgin and the Greek Artemis and the Egyptian Isis, identified 
with the moon. 

‘The date of this talisman cannot be exactly determined, there is nothing 
which would militate against such an object having been engraved as early 
as the first third of the second century; on the other hand, it might be as late 
as the fourth century. It is remarkable that the crucifix, which does not 
appear before the fifth century in other fields of Christian art, is shown as 
early as the second century on gems the most ancient of which are probably 
Gnostic.’ 

On other talismans or on papyri, Orpheus is associatedwithSt. John, Jesus 
with Horus. The Leyden Papyrus contains an invocation to Christos-Anubis. 

During the times of persecution, certain figures, such as the fish 
(ICHTHUS), a word which is composed, according to the proceeding 
which in the Qabalah is called the notaricon^ of tlie initials of the words 
lesous Christos theou huios soter (Jesus Christ Son of God Saviour) and 
certain talismans were signs of gratitude. 

One of the most curious (and the most often studied) is the celebrated 
formula known as SATOR. It is to be found written in a Greek MS. in 
the Bibliotheque nationale (Paris), on an ostrakon (potsherd) in the Cairo 
Museum, on Arab and Ethiopian talismans, on the flagstones of churches 
(e.g. Saint-Laurent de Rochemaure in the Ardeche department, at Pieve 
Tersagni near Cremona), in the parlour of the convent of Santa Maria 
Magdallena at Verona and in the castles of Loches, Beaulieu-lez-Loches, 
Chinon and Jamac. (Figure 2, p. 92.) 

In the seventeenth century, Father Kircher, a learned German Jesuit, 
considered that the origin of the formula was due to cabalistic magi. 

^ Survivances palennes dans le monde chretien, p. 116. 
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The SAT OR formula is composed of Latin words, but in the Greek MS. 

of the Bihliotheque nationale these words are transcribed into Greek letters 
and arranged in a square with opposite each word its Greek translation, 
thus: 


sator 

hospeiron 

arepo 

arotron 

tenet 

kratei 

opera 

erga 

rotas 

trochous 


All these words are classical Latin except AREPO, which is connected 
with Low Latin terms ARAP, ARAPENNIS, possibly of Gaulish origin. 

In the chapel of Saint-Laurent de Rochemaure the formula appears thus: 

SATOR 

AREPO 

TENET 

OPERA 

ROTAS 

On the plaster of a Roman house at Cirencester (the Roman Corineuni) in 
Gloucestershire^ the inscription is reversed: 

ROTAS 
OPERA 
TENET 
AREPO 
S ATOR 

The meaning of these words has long been sought. An interpretation by 
Hebrew or Greek gives no result- In Latin the formula would signify: 
‘The Sower is at the plough, the work occupies the wheels*, or, again, if 
AREPO is taken as a proper name, ‘Arepo the sower leads the wheels with 
care*. 

In some Byzantine churches, the three first words (in the forms ‘Sator*, 
‘Arepo* and ‘Teneton’) have been taken as the names of the three shepherds 
who came to adore the infant Jesus. 

Professor Felix Grosser of Chemnitz gave a more plausible interpreta¬ 
tion.^ 

Without seeking, any further, the sense of these four words, it may be 
noted; 

^ V\k Dom Cabrol, Diet. d*arch. chretiemie, col. 1,811, et seq. 

*‘Ein neiier Vorschlag zur Deutung der Sator-Formel’, in Archw.fiir Reli^. (1926), vol. xxix, 
pp. 165-9. 
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(а) That they can be read indifferently from left to right and from right 
to left and from top to bottom and from bottom to top. 

(б) That in the usual form (e.g. in the chapel of Saint-Laurent) or in the 
inversed form (Cirencester) there is always in the middle the word TENLT, 
which forms a cross: 

T 

E 

TENET 

E 

T 

Furthermore, if we now write in the form of a cross the two first words of 
the Lord’s Prayer and at top and bottom and to the left and the right the 
Alpha and Omega (in Latin letters) of the Apocalypse: 

A 

P 

A 

T 

E 

R 

A P A T E R N O S T E R O 

O 

s 

T 

E 

R 

O 

we shall see that all the letters of the SATOR have been employed. 

The thing is, then, a Christian pantacle which was originally, like the 
Fish, a sign of gratitude and later on a memento (no longer understood) of 
the times of persecution and to which was attributed, maybe, a protective 
value.^ 

There is also an amulet on a leaden lamella found at Reggio in Calabria 
and which shows clearly the survival in Christianity of ancient magical rites. 

On the reverse, seven signs (probably planetary) are preceded and 
followed by a very mutilated inscription, in Greek characters, an exorcism, 
quite in the style of the Chaldean incantations: 

‘Depart from the handmaiden of God, Sittesma, and may God arise and 
may his enemies be scattered and flee far from his face.’ (Dom Cabrol, op. 
cit., ‘Amulettes’, col. 1,802.) 

^ In his Etudes d'histoire chretienne (1953) Christianisme, secret du *carre mastque\J. Carcopino 
adopts, after a careful and detailed examination of the objections made to it, the interpretation 
of Felix Grosser. 
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Another very curious creation of Christian talismanic art is the ‘Baphomet’ 
of the Templars. 

The evidence produced at the trial of the Order under Philip the Fair of 
France in the fourteenth century, mentions a great silver idol and also a 
small image of a woman, a bearded head, a head with three faces, a human 
skull and a cat. 

Hammer-Purgstall, in vol. vi of Mines (TOricnt^ discusses various figures 
considered to be ‘Baphometic’ - ‘twenty-four androgynous figures of a kind 
that verges on the obscene, wear headdresses surrounded with serpents, they 
hold chains and crosses and are accompanied by various symbols, the sun, 
the moon, a lion’s skin, the seven-branched candlestick, a skull, snakes. On 
many of these figures are engraved Gnostic and Arabic inscriptions.’ 

‘The most celebrated of the so-called “Baphometic” objects are two caskets 
formerly in the collection of the Due de Blacas. They were found, the first at 
Volterra in Tuscany, and the other at Essarois in Burgundy - about a league 
from the ancient priory of the Voulaine Temple. They are in stone and of 
coarse workmanship. The Essarois specimen measures about 9J inches long 
by 7^ inches wide and 5} inches high. On the cover is a representation of an 
obscene, androgynous figure with beard and breasts. It wears a crenellated 
tower on its head, like that of Cybele, and bears in either hand an ornamented 
wand, one with a crescent moon and the other with the solar disk. At its 
feet is a skull between a star and a pentagon. Surrounding it is an indecipher¬ 
able Arabic inscription. The scenes represented on the long sides of the casket 
are so revoltingly obscene that we will not describe them. At one of the ends 
is a warrior attracting towards him two small children, one of whom is 
riding upon a crocodile. There may also be seen a winged genius holding a 
crown and a backbone and a fourth figure seizing an axe and a rudder. On 
the other end four persons are preparing to sacrifice a bull on a lighted 
altar.’ {Vide E. Babelon, s.v. ‘Baphomet’ in the Grande Encyclopcdie^ vol. 5, 
p. 307.) 

The Volterra casket shows comparable scenes and, in addition, a funerary 
one of incineration. 

In an article in the Revue archeologique (1881, p. 365) M. Gaidoz described 
a statuette found at Broc (Maine-et-Loire) to which he attributed a Bapho¬ 
metic character. ‘It is a bearded man, squatting with crossed legs, he has a 
pointed cap on his head and in either hand he holds a sort of club or, perhaps, 
straps.’ 

Figure 5 on p. 152 (after E. Babelon) shows a goldsmith’s mould in 
serpentine, which has been termed Baphometic (it is preserved in the medals 
collection of the Bihliotheque nationale^ Paris); and also (after Marques- 
Rivi^re) three Baphomet statues from the Vienna Museum. (Taken from 
the 1913 Jan.-Feb. No. of Aesculape.) 

The first of these objects may merely be, as E. Babelon remarks, ‘a 
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Gnostic stone comparable with those talismanic stones generally known 
under the name of Abraxas. However, there has recently been discovered in 
Asia Minor a serpentine mould, of the same sort, and with human figures 
which much resemble these.’ {Revue archeologique^ 1885, 3rd series, vol. v, 
p. 55.) It has been thought that these objects can be referred to the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Hittites, a people about which too little is as yet known but 
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which dominated a great part of western Asia before the seventh century 

B.c. 

A Baphomet may also be seen on the keystone of the middle porch 
on the west front of the church of St. Merri in one of the oldest parts of 
Paris. 

During the trial of the Templars, the defendants declared they were 
forced to adoi*e the idol ‘while each knight round his waist wore either next 
to his skin or over his shirt, a string of white thread which had been 
previously touched by the Baphometic idol’. 

Much has been written about the androgynous character of Baphomet 
and it has been compared with various oriental divinities, notably those of 
Syria. The biblical creation story has also been cited in this connexion. 
‘And Elohim created man in his image, male and female created he them.’ 
(Genesis, i, 27.) 

The name of Baphomet itself has been interpreted in a number of different 
ways: Baphe Metis^ ‘immersion’ (baptism) and ‘wisdom’. (Metis, ‘wisdom’, 
the daughter of Zeus, mentioned in Hesiod’s Theogony^ pp. 358, 386, and in 
Plato’s Banquet - 203 B.c.) Or, again, maptah b{eth) Yahvehy the ‘Key of the 
House of Yahveh’ (Hammer-Purgstall). 

The most generally accepted explanation is that ‘Baphomet’ is a corruption 
of the name of Mohammed. ‘In the language of the Middle Ages,’ says Jules 
Loiseleur {La doctrine secretedes templiers^ 1872), “Baphomet”, “Maphomet”, 
“Mahom”, “Mohomet” are all synonymous, and these words not only 
designate the founder of Islam, but also, by extension, a false god, a 
any sort of demon, idol... hence the words baffumerie^ mahomerie and 
momerie to designate all kinds of superstitious and impure cults and 
the places where their ceremonies were performed and their worship 
practised.’ 

We must admit that this explanation does not seem to us to be entirely 
satisfactory. If the name ‘Baphomet’ was connected with ‘Mohammed’ and 
signified, in the Middle Ages, a false god and mummery, it is not quite clear, 
then, why the Templars should have offered it to the adoration of their 
initiates. 

The set of figures which accompany these strange statues - the tower of 
the Bona Dca^ the solar disk and the crescent, the five-rayed star and the 
crocodile - indicate the influence of various Oriental cults. 

We are inclined to see in the name ‘Baphomet’ the corruption of some 
Syrian or Hebrew word which has become unrecognizable through succes¬ 
sive copyists’ errors, while in the Baphometic scenes we would recognize 
magical ceremonies. Those who reproduced these scenes did not understand 
their meaning, but by this fact alone, such scenes assumed in the eyes of those 
who made the reproductions, an occult and diabolic power like that of many 
rites belonging to the cults of the ancient East. 
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Islamic Traditions 

Islam has borrowed many of its beliefs and practices from Judaism. It is 
not, then, astonishing that Islamic magic should show, at every turn, the 
dominating influence of Hebraic magic. 

We have pointed out in the chapter on incantation magic the resemblance 
between the Arab simia^ the ‘science of letters’, and the methods of the 
Qabala. In the wifq^ we meet once more the magic square, which we shall 
deal with at greater length in connexion with planetary seals. 

Here again the formula and the magic signs are drawn on paper, 
parchment, or gazelle skin and with a special ink. 

The lier^^ or talisman, is often made up of two elements, the jeduel^ which 
comprises geometric figures, letters and magic words, and the dawa, that is 
an incantation. 

Here is an example of a jeduel against evil spirits, taken from the great 
treatise on magic by Al-Buni and entitled Sbems el-mdarif. 

The first two lines contain magical signs among which are the five-rayed 
star, and Solomon’s seal. The third line has the seven letters, fa, jim, shin, 
lha, za, kha and zin, the only ones which do not figure in \ht fdti)i a or opening 
chapter of the Koran. In the fourth line are seven particularly powerful 
names of Allah, the ‘Unique’, the ‘Almighty’, the ‘Grateful’, the ‘Firm’, the 
‘Evident’, the ‘Vigilant’ and the ‘Pure’. The fifth line has the names of seven 
genii. The seven names of the seven princes of the jinun make up the sixth 
line. The seventh contains the names of the seven days of the week and in 
the eighth line are the names of the seven planets. 

Another very common and widespread talisman in the Arab world is 
the ‘hand’, often called the ‘hand of Fatima’. Originally, it was made only in 
silver since the Prophet forebade the use of all other precious metals. 

The hand affords powerful magical protection, especially against the 
evil eye (‘The five fingers in thine eye’). The followers of the Shi’ite sect hold 
that the five fingers symbolize the five eminent persons of the Prophet’s 
family - Mohammed, Ali, Fatima, Hassan and Hussein. Just as the hand 
comprises five fingers, each one of which has three phalanges, except the 
thumb, which has only two, so the law contains five dogmas each with 
three modifications, except for the first dogma, which has but two. 

The hand is often painted in red at the entrance to Arab houses, it can 
be seen in Santa Sophia at Istanbul and carved over that entrance to the 
Alhambra called the ‘Gate of Justice’. 

The Hand of Fatima is fastened round the neck of newly-born infants 
and women wear it as a jewel. 

Pre-Columbian Traditions 

The peoples of the Near East and of Greece participated, to various 
degrees, in the formation of our civilization, but such is evidently not the 
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case with the peoples of Pre-Columbian America, the Maya, the Aztecs 
and others. 

Nevertheless, certain American resemblances with the traditions of our 
own Middle Ages present us with a problem which has not yet been solved. 
Is it a case of a common origin ? Was there inheritance from some mysterious 
continent now vanished? Or does all mankind react in a similar fashion 
when confronted with the enigma of life ? 

One of the most curious beliefs of pre-Columbian America is that of the 
witches’ sabbath. It was celebrated under the aegis of Tlatzolteol, the great 
goddess of the earth. The image reproduced by Lewis Spence in his Magic 
and Mysteries of Mexico shows her naked astride a broomstick. Sometimes 
she is accompanied by an owl. 

Among the talismans of pre-Columbian America may be mentioned 
breastplates and backplates adorned with figures apt to favour harvests and 
the preservation of thepeyotl, ‘the plant that makes eyes wonder-struck’ (and 
which furnished the beverage employed to induce a state of trance) and also 
ritual ornaments and funerary offerings. 

‘These pantacles and amulets,’ says Marques-Rivi^re, ‘though they belong 
to the phase of graphic representations of objects, show a portrayal which 
is already stylized and grouped in a determined manner. We can see in these 
objects a transition type between the simple and coarse protective drawings 
of primitive peoples and the nominal, symbolical representation written 
with sacred alphabets.’ 

The sacred objects in carved jade, in gold and copper - vestiges of 
talismanic magic - discovered by the American scientist Edward Thompson 
in Yucatan during an exploration of the sacrificial wells at Chichen Itza 
(the capital of the Maya New Empire) reveal the existence in pre-Columbian 
Mexico of a belief in the peculiar nature of jade (a belief we find again in 
China) and of a sacrificial rite which we examined earlier on in this book when 
dealing with the funerary magic of Egypt. 

This rite consists in burning or breaking up the simulacra of living 
beings - or objects - whose soul must be sent into the beyond, there to be at 
the service of the deceased during his sojourn in the land beyond the 
grave. 

‘There is reason to think’, says Thompson, ‘it was believed that when 
these jade pendants, sheets of gold and other precious or metal objects were 
broken, they were “killed”. We know that the ancient peoples of America - 
as well as those more ancient still of northern Asia - held, as do the Mongols 
today, that jade and certain consecrated objects were endowed with life. For 
this reason, the jewellery in question was broken or “killed”, so that their 
souls might serve to adorn the donor when he appeared at Iasi before Ilunal 
Hu, the greatest of the gods.’^ 

* Quoted by C. W. Ceram in Des dieux, des tombcanx, des savants, pp. 361-2. 
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Hindu Traditions 

The rites of Indian talismanic lore bring out the importance of one of the 
magical factors noted above: the time at which the talisman is made, which 
is determined by the influences of the stars. Certain phases of the moon are 
favourable. The day of consecration must correspond with the metal of which 
the talisman is made. 

The ideas concerning the power of amulets are linked with the principles 
of sympathetic magic. Plants with very straight stalks, such as reeds, preserve 
virility, the bamboo with five nodes acts as a styptic. 

Without doing more than mention talismans reproducing the image of a 
divinity, or the imprint of his foot - a belief almost universal - let us 
examine a form of pantacle which denotes a more advanced conception: 
the kavac. As the root of the word indicates {kav^ ‘to paint’) the kavac is 
composed of both figures and formulae. 

Its power derives from the Tan trie theory of sound {vide ante p. 98) 
emitted by the nadis which are spread, in a network, all over the human 
body. The formula operates not by its intelligible meaning but by the sounds 
it makes heard, by the influence of these sonorities in the whole complex of 
cosmic vibrations. Each letter corresponds to one of the five states of matter; 
air, fire, earth, water, ether. Sometimes the words which the formula contains 
are the result of numerical combinations made according to the principles of 
the mystique of numbers. 

The formula, or mantra^ is inscribed inside a geometric figure, dieyantra. 
In this way are associated together, letters, numbers and signs. 

The characters of the mantra must be traced with a porcupine’s quill, a 
reed, a thorn or a twig of the bel tree. The ink must be made of sandalwood, 
saffron, the blood of a white pigeon, musk, cinnabar, curcuma and ox-gall.^ 

Marques-Riviere reproduces a pantacle brought from India and designed 
to charm the king or prince whose judgement the bearer of the object fears. 
The name of the sovereign is written in the centre and is surrounded by 
the mantra HRIM-SAH. The central rectangle is bordered with petals, 
each one of which contains a mantra. This pantacle, when it has been 
prepared, must (according to the treatise in which it is described) ‘be placed 
in an earthenware pot and adored for seven days’. 

Tibetan magic, also, is rich in talismans: rolls of papers covered with signs 
and formulae, magic circles surrounded with their concentric rings, mantras^ 
drums, statuettes, oriflammes representing very often the ‘rapid horse’ 
lungta^ surrounded by a tiger, a lion and a dragon. 

Far Eastern Tradition 

In China we find an almost universal belief in the magic properties of 
certain materials, various kinds of plants or woods, and certain metals. 

^ Marquh-Rivi^re, op. cit., pp. 198 and 199. 
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One of tlie most remarkable of these substances, in the Chinese tradition, 
is jade. In much of ancient Asia, jade was considered a noble and pure 
substance but no people venerated it so much as the Chinese, who regarded 
immortality as inherent in this stone. 

Jade figures were burned in sacrifice on altars, were utilized to induce rain 
and were employed in the rites of sorcery. 

Jade talismans were made in various ritual forms: a round plaque with 
a hole (of strictly determined dimensions); the pL Then a symbolical repre¬ 
sentation of the primitive chimney, a sort of pipe, round inside and rect¬ 
angular outside: the ts'ung'whAch. conveys the influences of heaven and earth. 
Also, the symbol of the family roof or of the lingam; the kuei. The tablet of 
red jade (chang') emblem of fire. The jade tiger {hu) and the black jade 
huang^ whose original signification has been lost. 

But the most remarkable element in the pantacle lore of China (and 
in which we find once more the principles of incantation magic) stems from 
the very peculiar nature of the language, ‘that monosyllabic tongue* which 
‘possesses admirable strength for communicating a shock to the feelings’, 
as Marcel Granet puts it. ‘A Chinese word does not correspond to a fixed, 
limited idea, but it evokes, first of all, and then allows mental waves to form 
themselves. The learned and erudite man will proceed farther in this process 
than the ignorant man, that is what it amounts to. A Chinese word can be 
termed an emblem, a descriptive auxiliary, a generator of poetry, a vocal 
painting. The Chinese ideogram is, first and foremost, an act and a being. 
And that is something that brings us back to magic, to the ancient magic 
of the word.’ (Marques-RivitTe, op. cit., p. 203.) 

‘The graphic signs,’ says Marcel Granet again, ‘are not clearly distinguished 
from symbols with magic properties.’ That is why ‘the Chinese ideogram 
throughout the ages has served to capture reality and to tame nature’. 

A belief in the power of the name is, then, very widespread in China. 
Like the Adam of Genesis, the hero Huang Ti gives all things ‘a correct 
designation. The prince fixes the pronunciation of words and the written 
characters.’ 

In Chinese talismans use is often made of the mystical syllable HOM, 
according to a rite borrowed from the Indians. 

More, perhaps, than Gnosticism and the Qabalah, Chinese tradition has 
been able to establish mysterious concordances between the world above and 
the world beneath, between the different elements of creation and to portend 
‘the profound solidarity which unites the physical and the moral under the 
domination of cosmic rhythm’. 

A picture taken from the Yueh Ling^ and reproduced by M. Granet, 
depicts a series of these concordances. One of them, for instance, associates 
together wood, the east, the colour green, acid taste, rancid odour, wheat, 
sheep, the inside door of a house, the planet Jupiter, the sovereign T’ai Hao 
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(Fu Hi), the note A 7 <?, the number 8, scaly animals, the spleen, sight, heat, 
and saintliness. 

We find also in China a mystique of numbers: the 36 beneficent stars, the 
72 maleficent, the sacred number 108 (36 multiplied by 3) .. . 

Connected with these properties of numbers are the diagrams and the 
binomial of heaven and earth, tien-tu 

The diagrams are composed of eight trigrams, the pa-kua^ formed from 
a combination of broken and unbroken lines. They are called, respectively, 
heaven, thunder, mountain, marsh, wind, fire, water, and earth. 

The eight trigrams interchanged together form the sixty-four hexagrams 
whose description (and comments thereon) compose the I Ching or Book 
of Changes. These hexagrams were used, especially, in divination. 

The ticn-ti represents the two famed principles of life, the yin and the 
yang^ the heaven and the earth, the male and the female, the active and the 
passive. ‘descends, ascends. The two unite. Then all beings are 
born. The work of heaven and earth is accomplished’ (the Book of 
Changes). 

Among Chinese talismans we may mention the statuettes in clay, 
paper, wood or jade fashioned by the Tao Niu witches. To ‘give them life’ 
the witch places inside them not only reproductions of the vital organs - 
heart, liver, lungs - but also a small living animal, a bird, an insect, a reptile. 
The soul which leaves the animal when it dies, will inhabit the talisman. 

We have here a rite of animation of a statue which we meet with (though 
with different details) in the rite of reanimation proper to Egyptian funerary 
magic, in the Hebraic golem and in the straw thay phap of the Annamese 
sorcerers. 

Tlie Chinese also practised ‘foundation rites’ in which a victim was 
buried at the foot of the walls so that his spirit might guard the place, as it 
was with the Assyrian keruhim^ the human victims in Rome, and the wolf 
sacrificed at Meknes {ynde p. 134). 

We may end this brief notice of Chinese talismanic magic with an account 
of the harmful statuettes in which we may recognize, thousands of leagues 
from Paris, the essential element of the famous ‘poison case’ (in the time of 
Louis XIV), namely arsenic. 

In Paris’-Match No. 315 (9/16 April 1955, p. 7) appeared a letter from a 
correspondent relating to ‘three Chinese statuettes made of what looks 
like a precious substance, but which is really sulphide of arsenic’ and which 
seem to have spread misfortune and death around them. 

In the case of these statuettes, the magic power resides in the substance of 
which the talisman is made. Magic is, in this instance, linked with the 
technique of poisoning. 

Tibetan magic is also rich in talismans. The figures most often used are 
those of the lotus, the swastika, the Buddha, the seven precious stones, the 
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eight glorious emblems, the Chinese trigrams with the yin and yang 
circle. 

‘Among the talismans endowed with an especially remarkable power is 
the sign of the ten strong ones, a mystical monogram formed with the name 
Namchuwangdan^ i.e. “the ten powerful forms” or “the strong in ten forms”. 
The sign represents both the world and man, the microcosm and the 
macrocosm. In this respect, we might compare it with the Adam Kadmon of 
the Jewish Qabalah.* (R. Bleichsteiner, VEglise jaune^ Payot, 1950, p. 203.) 

This is, then, an example of a pantacle deriving its strength of magic power 
from signs and writing as well as from concordances between the two 
worlds. 

In all Asia we come across the belief we have already mentioned with 
regard to Egypt and Israel (the golem) that is to say, one in the magic power 
of statues to which their maker has communicated the ‘breath of life’. 
Among the Hindus ‘this rite is called prdna-pratishtha\\X.^ object is to transmit, 
by means of psychic emanations, the energy of the adorer into an inanimate 
object. The life infused into this latter is maintained by the worship which is 
paid daily to it. If this aliment, of a subtle nature, fails, the living soul placed 
within the object withers away and dies of inanition. The object becomes 
once more inert matter. For this reason, in part, the Hindus judge it blame¬ 
worthy to suspend the daily rites before images which have been “animated” 
unless these received “life” for a period limited to the duration of a particular 
ceremony at the end of which they are considered as “dead” and are cast, 
with much ceremony, into a holy river.’ (A. David-Neel, Mystiques et 
magiciens du Thibet and Initiations lamaiques.) 

Belicjs common to several different Peoples 

Up to this point we have tried to sort out from each of the traditions of 
the East and the West, those facts which present the most significance for 
the history of beliefs and of magic rites. As we proceeded, we noted certain 
points in common (sometimes to peoples never in contact with one another) 
as, for instance, that of a witch flying off* on a broomstick to a sabbath. 

There are, however, in another connexion, beliefs which may be con¬ 
sidered as almost inherent in the spirit of magic, if not in all lands, at least 
in a considerable number of traditions. 

We may mention these: 

(a) Tattooing. 

{h) Magic squares and planetary seals. 

(c) Magic alphabets. 

(a) Tattooing 

Tattooing is talismanic marking which occurs among peoples separated 
from one another by great distances. 
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We find it among the Jews, ordered by Yahveh in Exodus as a sign of the 
covenant, ‘And it shall be for a token upon thine hand, and for frontlets 
between thine eyes, for by strength of hand Yahveh brought us forth out of 
Egypt*, (xiii, i6.) In the Apocalypse, also, there is mention of the Mark of 
the Beast on the forehead or on the hand (xiv, 9). 

These marks, totephat or qaaqa^ were a sign of recognition among these 
nomads who were surrounded by other tribes. 

Later on these marks were forbidden by Leviticus (xix, 28) and the sign 
of alliance or covenant became circumcision. 

However, the tradition was perpetuated in the form of tcpkilim or phylac¬ 
teries worn on the arm and forehead (which we have already mentioned) 
and by the Miuiah^ a term which signifies the ‘door-jamb* and by extension 
of meaning, the parchment containing verses of the Bible copied on to a roll 
which allows only the name Shaddai to be seen. 

Tattooing, as a tribal sign, appears also among the Arabs. 

Dr. Mauchamp, in his Sorcellerie au Maroc^ mentions prophylactic 
tattooing, an abbreviated version of Solomon*s Seal, a protection against 
the TABA, ‘she who pursues’, the spirit of ill-luck. This mark is displayed 
especially by women who often lose their children, a misfortune attributed 
to a curse or an evil spell. 

According to Herodotus tattooing was considered an honourable 
distinction among the Thracians. 

Caesar mentions that in Gaul, among the inhabitants of what is now 
Brittany, there was a process resembling that of tattooing. 

At the present time, tattooing still flourishes among certain African and 
American tribes, in Asia among the Tungus of the Amur River region, and 
above all among the peoples of Oceania. Dumont d’Urville describes how 
he watched a tattooing operation. 

What we should like to stress here is the religious character of tattooing. 
It is ‘a sacred operation for which the consent of the gods must be obtained’. 
‘Among certain peoples’, says Maury, ‘tattooing is a real religious rite 
comparable with that of dubbing a knight in the Middle Ages.’ 

{b) Magic Squares and Planetary Seals 

In the ‘planetary seals’ taken from the ‘Golden Rod’ {Virga Aured) of 
Brother James Bonaventura Hepburn of Scotland, there are mixed together 
notions of Jewish magic and of the Qabalah relating to the mystical character 
of numbers, with ideas which belong to Chinese magic and Islamic tradition. 

In the chapter dealing with incantation magic (p. 93) we reproduced the 
simplest sort of magic square, the square of 15, that of Saturn, the mqf of 
the Arabs, in Hebrew letters and in figures corresponding to the numerical 
value of the letters. The figures on p. 161 illustrate the signification of the 
planetary seal of Saturn. 
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The explanation of these odd figures and the indication of their connexion 
with the magic square have been given by General A. Cazalas in a study 
published by the /ierue de VHistoire des Religions^ cx. No. i, July-August, 
1934 - 

In the square of numerical form, we join up, by a line, the numerals 
I, 2, 3 and then 4, 5, 6 and, finally, 7, 8, 9. Thus we obtain the figure, put 
in the middle of one of the sides of the seal, one of the ‘signatures’ of 
Saturn. 
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Figure 6. Magic Squares. Seal and ‘Signature’ of Saturn. 

Above: Magic square of Saturn, left^ in Hebrew lettering, rights in numerals with, 
helow^ the names of Zazel and Agiel, ‘Spirit’ and ‘Intelligence’ of Saturn, followed 
by their numerical value. 

Below: Planetary seal of Saturn with the ‘signatures’, mnemotechnical devices for 
finding the place of the letters or numbers by applying these diagrams on the 
blank compartments of the square. We show in parenthesis the numerical order 
of the figures which is obtained by following the lines of the signature of the Spirit. 

We have traced the other signature (reproduced in two forms almost 
exactly similar) on either side of the first, and whose meaning is as follows: 

Starting, now, from the figure 8, at the bottom and to the left, we follow 
the left-hand column upwards, then go down that in the middle and then 
up the right-hand column. In so doing we link up all the numbers in the 
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drawing. This is an indication that, in order to find the meaning of the 
square, we must add up all the numbers - and get the total 45. 

These ‘signatures’, then, were originally nothing but mnemotechnical 
signs, allowing the magic square to be reconstituted and its meaning dis¬ 
covered. Maybe, later on, a mysterious power was attributed to the ‘signa¬ 
tures’. They were associated then with other figures whose signification we 
have not been able to discover. 

We have seen that the addition of these figures ~ or of the numerical 
values of the letters - which compose the magic square of Saturn gives the 
total of 45. 

What interest does this number present and why have the two mnemo¬ 
technical ‘signatures’ the aim of leading us to the discovery of this number ? 

It is because, according to the mystique of numbers, 45 is the secret number 
of the spirit, of the ‘intelligence’ of that planet, Zazel and Agiel, in Hebrew 
ZZAL and AGIAL. 
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Above are sometimes written the two letters AB (perhaps a^, that is ‘father’) 
and below IH, half of the tetragrammaton of Yahveh, whose value is 15 
(I == 10 and H — 5). 

Jupiter’s square is set out in four columns, each one of w^hich gives a 
total of 34, the numerical value of the word hdil^ i.e. ‘tin’, the metal of 
Jupiter. The total of the square is 136, the number of the spirit IHPIAL 
(lophiel) and of the intelligence, HSMAL (Hismael). 

Then we get more and more complicated squares; 

- that of Mars, five columns with a base of 65, the number of Adonai, 
ADNI, total 325, its spirit is Graphiel, its intelligence, Barzabel. 

-that of the Sun, six columns, with a base of in, the number of the 
spirit Nakiel, a mystical number whose meaning we have noted especially 
in Arab magic. The total is 666, the number of the Beast in the Apocalypse, 
also the number of Sorath (SVRTh) another spirit of the Sun. 

- that of Venus, seven columns, with a base of 175, total 1,225. 

- that of Mercury, eight columns, with a base of 260, the number of the 
spirit TIRIAL (Tiriel), total 2,080. 

- that of the Moon, nine columns, with a base of 369, total 3,321. The 
number 369 is that of QRN HZHB {Queren haiahab)^ the ‘horns’. 

According to the belief that whosoever possessed the name of a being 
was also its master, he who knows the names of the planetary spirits, disposes, 
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as he wishes, of the power of the stars on which the destiny of men 
depends. 

The Golden Rod also gives us the seals of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

All these seals bear Hebrew, Greek and Latin names, sometimes in 
boulete (or ‘fetlocked’) characters^ and they present, very probably, numerous 
errors of transcription which make diem unintelligible. 

(c) Magic Alphabets 

Talismanic inscriptions are not deformed only through defective reproduc¬ 
tion. They are sometimes written in the characters of secret alphabets. These 
magic alphabets are supposed to be of Chaldeo-Hebraic origin; Samaritan 
Hebrew and ‘square’ Hebrew; letters with ‘spectacles’ or ‘fetlocked’ {boulete)^ 
recalling the nail-headed impressions of cuneiform writing. 

We give an example of such an inscription, taken from Budge and 
reproduced by Marques-Rivicire (p. 000, figure 48), who drew up, following 
the Golden Rod of Hepburn, a table (pp. 000-000) of concordance, letter 
by letter, of these various alphabets. 

One of them, called the ‘secret alphabet’, is worthy of some attention. 
It figures in one of Cornelius Agrippa’s books. 

It was composed from the Hebrew alphabet. The 22 letters of it, plus the 
five ‘final’ letter forms - thus a total of 27 - are set down in groups of three, 
the ist, the loth, the 19th, and then the 2nd, the nth, the 20th, etc., in each 
of the compartments of a square of 9. 

□ 

J 

= 

Figure 7. Secret Alphabet Based on Hebrew and the 
Name of the Angel Michael in Secret Writing. 

In the transcription, each letter is replaced (according as it was written 
in a square of the top line, of the middle, or of the bottom line, on the right, 
in the middle, or on the left) by the signs shown in the figure above 
(figure 7). 

The name of the angel Michael is written below and to the right, both in 
Hebrew lettering and in secret writing. 

With this method of writing may be compared the secret alphabets of 
the Freemasons. 



^ Vide ‘Magic Alphabets’. 
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The Symbolism of Carpets 

The symbolism in oriental carpets is linked with talismanic magic. 

Among the nomads who people a great part of Asia and Africa, carpets 
constitute a form of wealth. They are part of the furnishing of a tent. They 
give protection from the cold and the roughness of the ground. 

From time immemorial carpets have born figures, fairly lifelike in Chinese 
and Persian carpets, but more or less schematized in orthodox Islamic 
lands where is observed the prohibition against making representa¬ 
tions of living creatures, images which may always serve for magical 
practices. 

Originally, such figures did not simply constitute ornamentation any more 
than did sculptures in temples. 

The figures were a protection against the dangerous being they repre¬ 
sented, either because he must not attack his likeness or because the latter 
had been previously enchanted. 

In addition to figures that are tribal marks, or clan marks, there can be 
distinguished in oriental carpets: 

- the kham:ia (from the root for ‘five’) or the hand of Fatima. 

- the eye, often met with on the tombs and boats in Egypt as in Siam. 

~ the scorpion, the tarantula - prophylactic figures designed to protect 
against bites, 

- the camel, sign of wealth, the watchful dog that drives away sorcerers 
and demons of malady; the peacock, a sacred bird in Persia and China; the 
dove that brings love and peace, the cock that crows victory. 

- the ‘Tree of Life* mentioned in Babylonian traditions and in the Book 
of Genesis; the cypress, whose wood is incorruptible and linked with ideas 
of life after death; the pomegranate associated with thoughts of riches: the 
palmetto (the ornamental motif in ‘Cashmere’ shawls); the carnation, 
emblem of good luck. 

Among the geometric motifs are: 

- the triangle, sign of God or fire (apex upwards), or of rain (apex down¬ 
wards); Solomon’s seal, the hour-glass; stars; crosses; lozenges; magic 
circles and solar wheels. 

The Persians much favour floral designs. 

Reproductions of these designs will be found in the beautiful book 
by Albert Achdjian, Le Tapis (1949), which contains a remarkable article 
by Arnold van Gennep on ‘La Symbolique des Tapis’; this is full of 
ethnographical information. 

‘I have learned, since I have been in Persia’, writes Marthe Bibescu in 
Les Huit Paradis^ ‘what dreams the sight of a carpet arouses in those who 
smoke and muse. When the eyes gaze slowly, a thousand times, on the same 
ornamental designs, the secret sense of the lines appears, and soon the 
decoration takes on life and becomes intelligible. Tlien you feel yourself 
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initiated into the world of trees of wool and silk, you enter into the landscape 
of carpets.’ 

This language of carpets is expressed in various signs, from the Maghreb 
to the eastern shores of Asia. 

If we look at the mergum (carpet of Kairouan in Tunisia) shown on 
p. 166, we see that it is composed of lozenges filled with little triangles in 
rows, five rows with the points upwards and five rows with the points 
downwards. In one place, a triangle (the only one in the whole carpet) 
is turned in the wrong direction. Was the girl who wove it absent-minded } 
There is a saying in North Africa that a carpet-weaver must never be more 
than seven years old else she is distracted by thoughts of love. No, nothing 
of the sort here, however; the ‘error’ is intentional. For a carpet is the work 
of human beings. A carpet that would claim perfection would cause 
misfortune, since perfect is only the work of Allah, the Unique. (Figure 
8 .) 

Tarots 

In tarots the principles of talismanic magic are combined with those of 
incantation magic. Tarots are playing cards used in divination. Much has 
been written about them. If we leave on one side the speculations of occultists 
(often rendered very obscure by the use of hermetic language) we can 
confine ourselves to an historical study of the origin and symbolism of 
tarots. 

According to an oft-mentioned tradition, playing-cards were invented to 
divert the mad King of France, Charles VI. This story is supported by a 
mention in the archives of the Cour des Comptes in Paris, of the payment of 
56 sols parisis made in 1392 by the royal finance minister (argentler) ‘to 
Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for three packs of cards in gold and 
various colours, of several devices, to be offered to the said Lord for his 
amusement’. The word for playing-card, in Spanish, naipe^ rather resembles 
the term naib^ a ‘vizier’, and has suggested an Indian origin. Towards tlie 
middle of the fifteenth century appeared the term TAROCCO, whose 
etymology is uncertain. The comparison of tarot with rota (i.e. ‘wheel* in 
Latin - vide p. 92 ‘The Puzzle of Sator’) or with orat (i.e. ‘he prays’ in 
Latin) can be disregarded as unfounded. 

The most usual tarot pack is composed of 78 cards or lames (‘blades’), 
22 form the arcanes majeurs (‘the greater arcana’) and the 56 others the 
arcanes mineurs (‘the lesser arcana’) and are divided into four ‘colours’ or 
suits ~ batons (clubs), coupes (hearts), deniers or sicles^ (diamonds), epees 
(spades). 

^ It has been held there is sonic connexion between ‘side’ and ‘cycle’, a relation between the 
representation of a coin and the cosmic cycle. This is a hypothesis devoid of foundation but 
typical of occultists’ interpretations of texts. ‘Side* is from the Hebrew sheqel (money). 




Figure 8. Portion of a Mergum Carpet from Kairouan in Tunisia. 

These carpets are woven among the tribes and generally with some defect 
so as to avert the evil eye.’ (Phillot, quoted by Masse, in Coutumes persanes,) 
Out of the 720 triangles, magic symbols of fire (apex upwards) or of rain 
(aj>ex downwards) contained in this carpet one only is wrongly shown. 
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The twenty-two arcanes majeurs are: {i) Ic bateleur^ (2) la papesse^ (3) 
Vimpiratrice^ {4)Vempereur^{')) le pape^ (6) Vamoureux^ (7) le chariot^ (8) la 
justice^ (9) Vermite^ (10) la rouCy (ii) la forcey (12) le penduy (13) la morty 

(14) la tempdrancey (15) le diabky (16) la maison-Dieu or la Tour foudroyeey 
(17) les dtoilesy (18) /a lunCy (19) /e soleily (20) le jugementy {ii) le foUy (22) le 
monde} 

Each one of these bears, sometimes, one of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet and various Hebrew words, divine names or names of the sephiroth 
or, again, alchemical terms. 

Arcane /, drawn by Paul-Frangois Morvan (and reproduced in No. 18 
of Le Crapouillot devoted to ‘les Sciences occultes*), is marked with an 
alephy the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet. It presents, also, in Latin 
characters of Hebrew appearance, the two words kether (‘crown’) the first 
of the sephiroth in the Qabalah, and ehieh that is connected with the verb 
‘to be’. 

Arcane llf marked with a gimely the third letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and repeated in the form of a G in the star of the sceptre, shows the 
words gadoly ‘great’, and binahy ‘wisdom’, the third of the sephiroth. Next 
to the ‘Empress’ and below the inverted triangle, a ram-headed serpent is 
twined round the Tree of the Book of Genesis. 

A special meaning is attributed to each of these figures, the Juggler is 
the ‘consultant’, as is also the Popess, the Empress is ‘action’, the Emperor 
‘will’, the Pope ‘inspiration’, and so forth. 

Among the arcanes mineursy the king is a married man, a father, the 
horseman, a young man, the knave, a child. 

The key to the interpretation of the other arcanes mineurs would lie ‘in 
the ternary notion of beginning, of opposition and of equilibrium’. 

For some occultists the ace of hearts (coupes) is the ‘vase of the universe’, 
the two of hearts, the cow lo, or Isis, or the bull Hapi, the three of diamonds 
(deniers)y Osiris. 

According to the ingenious interpretation proposed by G. le Breton (in 
FontainCy No. 44, 1945) it is in the symbolism of tarots and in alchemy 
that we must seek the origin of a poem permeated with hermetism, El 
Desdichado by Gerard de Nerval. 

Jc suis le Tenebreux - le Veuf -> TInconsole 
Le Prince d’Aquitaine a la tour abolie. 

I am the mysterious one, the widower, the unconsoled, 

The Prince of Aquitaine of the slighted tower. 

^ That is: (i) Juggler, (2) Popess, (3) Empress, (4) Emperor, (5) Pope, (6) Lover, (7) Chariot, 
(8) Justice, (9) Hermit, (10) Wheel, (11) Strength, (12) Hanged man, (13) Death, (14) Temperance, 

(15) Devil, (16) Hospital or Blasted tower, (17) Stars, (18) Moon, (19) Sun, (20) Judgement, 
(21) Madman, (22) World. 
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The tour aholie^ the ‘slighted’ or ‘blasted’ tower, may refer to arcane No. i6 
of the tarots, the ‘queen’ of Nerval’s tenth line to arcane No. 3, the 
Empress. It is well known that the poet was interested in occultism and 
alchemy. 

What is the value of the indications drawn from the ‘deal’ and of the 
place of the tarot ‘trumps’ for divination ? 

It is by no means impossible that the hand of the consultant is guided, 
without his knowing it, by obscure connexions perceived in the depths of 
his subconscious and comparable with the ‘correspondences’ which happen 
in dreams or which are revealed as the result of certain organic lesions. 

What we know about subconscious life is enough to make us reject an 
absolute denial, but, on the other hand, what we do know is too vague to 
justify an unconditional acceptance. 

In conclusion, we may say that the theory of talismans is founded on 
various magical beliefs, on a close connexion between the world above and 
the world below, a correlation between metals and planets, the law of 
resemblances (like attracts like) and the power of the spoken and written 
word. 

These beliefs, which are everywhere and always intertwined and inter¬ 
penetrating, we may find summed up, better than we could resume them, 
in a summary, at once precise and poetic, given in one of the stories of the 
Arabian Nights - that of‘Tfie Words under the Ninety-Nine Severed Heads’. 

At the third question of the young princess, ‘But canst thou now tell me 
what it is that confers their virtues upon talismans?’ the youth replies: 

‘O princess, talismans owe their sublime virtues and their marvellous 
effects to the letters which compose them, for letters are linked with spirits, 
and there is no letter in the language which is not governed by a spirit. 
And if thou asketh me what is a spirit, I will tell thee that it is a ray or an 
emanation from the virtues of omnipotence and of the attributes of the 
Most High. And the spirits which dwell in the intelligible world command 
those which dwell in the celestial world, and the spirits which dwell in the 
celestial world govern those of the sublunar world. And the letters form 
words, and words make up prayers; and it is only the spirits represented by 
the letters assembled in the prayers written on talismans which cause these 
wonders and astonish ordinary men, but they do not disturb the sages who 
know well enough the power of words and know that words always govern 
the world, and that written or spoken words can overthrow kings and ruin 
their empires.’^ 

The same idea is expressed by Dr. Mardrus in a few words of his preface to 
the Reine de Saba: ‘A talisman is energy concentrated there where magical 
consecration has been able to enclose some parcel of the intangible omnipo¬ 
tence of the word.’ 

^ From J. C. Mardrus’s translation of the Milk ct Une Nuits^ vol. vii, p. 127. 
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Figure 9. Enchanted Hieroglyphics. 

Above: Normal Hieroglyphics. 

Below: Bewitched Hieroglyphics.! 

' From Fraiic^ois Lcxa, La Ma^ic dans VEgypte antique (1924). The third figure is struck with 
ritual knives as is the ‘Evil Eye’ in the talismanic medal from Asia Minor, represented in Fig. 12. 



PART TWO 


The Great Days of Magic 

Magic and Religion^ Rite and Prayer 
yt FTER he has looked on at the rites we have endeavoured to make vivid 
ZA in the preceding chapters, the reader will not be astonished at not 
1 Afinding treated here the usual themes: 

Magic and religion. 

Magic rites and prayer. 

These themes demand attention only if we project our modern ideas and 
ways of thinking into rites which are thousands of years old. We have been 
able to realize, indeed, on every page of this book, that magic is an integral 
part of religion, just as much as is prayer. 

The belief that dominates Christianity, that of an almighty God who is 
not even subject to destiny or fate, as was the Zeus of Homer, as was the 
Wotan of Wagner’s tetralogy, is a belief that is a legacy from Israel. In 
ancient Egypt, as in Babylon, in Iran as in Greece, an incessant combat was 
waged between the gods of light and order and the gods of darkness and 
chaos. The power of each one of them was limited by that of his antagonist. 
In this struggle, whether eternal, or whether ending with the end of the world, 
as in Mazdaism, with the victory of good over evil, the gods have need of 
men. It was because of this that the rites at Heliopolis helped to save the 
boat of the sun from shipwreck. Also because of the need the gods have of 
men, the gods, as is stated in the ‘Instructions for the Pharaoh Merikara’, 
... ‘gave magic to men for their defence’ so that they may protect themselves 
against evil in all its forms. 

Alone in the Ancient East, the Israelites, relying upon the omnipotence of 
Yahveh, gave themselves up wholly to his justice and mercy. The people of 
God were assured that if they observed the minute details of the Law’s 
ordinances, if they remained true to the Covenant, Yahveh would give them 
victory. Among the Jews, then, prayer had a double object, that of imploring 
assistance and that of obtaining pardon for faults committed. 

Elsewhere, on the other hand, all religious life was moulded by the maxim 
‘Help yourself and Heaven will help you’. The gods of the ‘evil ones’, that 
is foreign peoples, such as Set or Dahak, were not vain idols. They were 
the formidable enemies of Osiris or Ra. It was not, then, enough to implore 
divine protection. The efforts of the protecting deities must be aided by 
magic acts and also by sacrifice which feeds and strengthens the gods. 
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Thus, Assyrian magicians reminded the god Marduk that die formula 
of his incantation had been revealed to him by his father, Ea, the divine 
ancestor. Tliis statement is both an affirmation of the formula’s efficacy and 
also an appeal to Marduk’s intervention, the guarantor of its magic virtue, 
the collaboration between gods and men. 

The Indian pantheon of Vedic times contained also good gods and 
malefic demons. The magician takes part in their struggles. 

In pre-Buddhist China an analogous combat between good and evil 
genii was thought to fill the life of the universe. In the Buddhist heaven 
there is no god like Yahveh, to answer prayer. It is by renunciation and 
meditation that we must free ourselves from the thraldom of reincarna¬ 
tions. 

We can see then, how strongly our ideas of divine omnipotence, of the 
power of prayer (which implores, whereas the rite compels) are marked by 
the imprint of Israel which, in these matters, diverged, essentially, from the 
other peoples of antiquity. 

In this book we have not employed the expression ‘black magic’. And the 
reason for this omission will be clear to the reader if he will recall that 
the rite is not affected by the intention, be it benevolent or malevolent, of 
the magician. Enchantment acts in exactly the same way whether its aim is 
the good of humanity, the victory of light over darkness, or the death 
of an adulterous woman’s husband. 

Good and Evil 

The ancient gods were not (as we are too often inclined to imagine with 
our modern ideas) either ‘all good’ or ‘all evil’. In Egypt, Set and the Croco¬ 
dile, though feared at Heliopolis as spirits of darkness, were worshipped in 
some other nomes. In Chaldea, the shedim (maybe the ‘violent ones’) are 
termed, in the incantations, sometimes ‘evil spirits’ and at other times 
‘propitious spirits*. 

Baal, the Devourer, to whom human sacrifices were offered, was also the 
sun that ripens the fruits of the earth. Shiva, in India, is both Destroyer and 
Renovator. 

Such a mixture of good and evil in the world of the gods appears among 
all the peoples of the Ancient East - with two exceptions, the Persians and 
the Jews. 

Persian Mazdaism established a very sharp differentiation between the 
beneficent element in the world, Ahura Mazda, the Living Light, surrounded 
by the Yzeds, and Angra Manyu, the demon of Evil, the dweller on the 
Mount of Shadows, who, at the end of lime, will finally be vanquished.^ 

^ Ch. Autran brings out very well in Mithras Zoroastre et la pnHtistoirc arycmie du Christianisme 
(Paris, 1955) the profound changes which, after the Captivity, Iranian influences introduced into 
the beliefs of the Jews. 
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Mazdaism, which strongly influenced Manichaen Gnosticism, was not 
without influence also upon Christianity. 

The other pole of attraction for primitive Christianity was obviously 
Israel. 

In the religion of the Hebrews, Yahveh - who hides himself from mortal 
eye, who manifests himself ‘in a thick cloud’ to Moses, who is, at one and 
the same time, the Almighty, the Merciful and the Justiciary - is the 
Sovereign Good, the supreme and ineffable Perfection that no image might 
represent without crime of idolatry. 

On the other hand, however, evil does not appear in so clear a form as in 
Mazdaism, in the precise shape of an adversary possessing a personality 
comparable with that of Angra-Manyu. 

Thus, in the Old Testament (i Kings, xvi and xix) possession is not due 
to a demon. Wlien King Saul is seized with an outburst of rage (accompanied 
according to Josephus by suffocation and strangulation) he was not, like 
those possessed in the Gospels, inhabited by a devil, but by an ‘evil breath’^ 
stirred up by Yahveh. Before the Book of Tobit (a deutero-canonical work 
which cannot be dated farther back than the second century before our era) 
there is no case of exorcism mentioned in the Old Testament. 

^ ‘and evil spirit’, that is, ruach raa. 
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The Devil 

T he Devil did not, like Mephistopheles, in Gounod's popular opera, 
emerging from a trap-door in a burst of thunder, spring out, at one 
given moment, from the night of time. The Devil's image, his 
personality, were formed slowly in men's minds during the course of 
millenia before the beginning of Christianity. 

T/te Serpent^ Genesis^ and Babylonian Myths 

The first appearance of the ‘Adversary’ of God, in the Old Testament, is 
in the story of the serpent's temptation of Adam and Eve. 

The third chapter of Genesis constitutes one of the most discussed and 
debated passages in the Bible. It presents, indeed, a most difficult exegetical 
problem. 

The story tends to explain, according to the ideas of mankind in very 
remote times, the origin of good and evil. But the tale presents several 
anomalies, contradictions and useless repetitions. 

(i) The presence of two trees, the Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of Life. 

(2) The double punishment of Adam and Eve; first of all, the curse on 
the earth, which becomes sterile, and then the expulsion from Eden. 

(3) The improbable terms of verse 17 which is usually translated as ‘the 
earth shall be accursed because of thee, thou shalt eat of its fruits with 
pain all the days of thy life’. The Hebrew text, however, really reads 
thus: ‘the earth shalt thou eat all the days of thy life’. Hence, the 
supposition that the curse was originally directed, not to Man, but 
to the serpent that crawls on its belly. 

These obscurities arise, very probably, from the confusion (by the 
authors of the ‘Priestly Source’ to which this part of Genesis belongs) of two 
traditions derived from a more ancient version - that was modified to fit into 
two cycles of intermediate arrangements - which critics have succeeded in 
reconstituting as the ‘Penitential Cycle’ and the ‘Cycle of the Wrath of 
Yahveh’.^ 

The story in Genesis becomes clearer ~ from some points of view - when 
it is compared with Babylonian texts {yide Appendix I on ‘The Problem of 

^ Vide La L/gende des origines de VHumaniti^ by A. Audin. This author separates the elements of 
the story of the Tree of Life from those of the account of the Tree of Knowledge (see p. 100), 
Paris, 1930. 
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Evil in Babylonian Myths'), with the myth of Adapa who must refuse the 
food offered to him by the god Anu, the ‘aliment of death’ and the ‘water 
of death’, but could accept oil and clothing; with the Babylonian story of 
the deluge, which also includes a tree, ‘The Tree of Equity’, whose god 
is the son of the ‘Lord of the Learned’ and the interdiction of a plant ‘whose 
fate has been fixed by a god’. Finally, we may compare the biblical story 
with the ‘Epic of Gilgamesh’, from whose hero the serpent stole the ‘plant 
of immortality’. ‘Why runnest thou about on every side.^’ says Gilgamesh 
to the goddess Siduri. ‘The life that thou seekest thou shalt not find. When 
the gods created mankind they assigned death for Man, they kept life in 
their own hands.’ 

In an Assyrian copy (seventli century a.d.) of the Gilgamesh legend, the 
hero of the deluge reveals to him a mysterious plant called ‘The Old Man 
become Young Again’ and by means of wiiich man obtains his ‘breath 
of life’. 

In the biblical narrative of the Tree of Knowledge there is found, as in 
Chaldea, as also in Egypt at the time of the earliest dynasties, a belief peculiar 
to primitive peoples that it is possible to ‘eat knowledge’... ‘He has beaten 
down his enemies, he has eaten their knowledge’ reads a very ancient 
Egyptian text. Among certain tribes of a low^ly type of culture, intelligence 
and courage are located both in men and other animals in the brain or liver. 
These virtues pass into those who eat of these parts of the body.^ 

‘The Tree of Knowledge’, says A. Aubin, ‘must be thought of as a plant 
making him who eats of its fruit liable to death but, also at the same time, 
granting him the faculty of perpetuating his race - instead of individual 
immortality, reproductive fecundity, collective immortality.’^ 

‘The Tree of Life may be compared with the “plant which confers 
immortality” in the Gilgamesh Epic. When he has touched the Tree of Life, 
man is a creator . .. and all the life of nature depends upon him, but he will 


^ After the victory of the Qoreishites over the Moslems in a.d. 625, ‘The beautiful Hind, the 
wife of Abu Sofyan’, the adversary of Mohainnicd,’ whose father had been killed at Badr by 
Hainiza, found the latter’s body, opened his breast, and ate his liver. Ficle £. Dcrmenghcni, 
Mohamet ct la tradition islamiquc, p, 41. 

* P. 146. This tradition may be compared with the rite of the ‘King of the Grove* in which 
an ageing king is replaced by one younger and more robust who, despite the older man’s efforts, 
plucks a branch of the tree. This tradition of the ‘Priest of Nemi* may be of Aegean origin. 

According to the Fathers of the Church, the interdiction which descended upon the Tree in 
Genesis was not directed against sexual connexion. ‘The Church’, says Robert Ambclain, ‘has 
proclaimed that he who maintains that original sin is the sin of the flesh, may he be anathema.* 
God, who created man, male and female, gave them orders to multiply, did not forbid what he 
had commanded and what the propagation of mankind demands. Adam and Eve, then, did not 
learn, by enjoying the married state, to distinguish good from evil (St. Augustine). ‘If, immediately 
after their disobedience, they became aware of their nakedness, that was because the dis.solutc 
effects of their concupiscence were a result of their .sin’ {vide Maugenot in Diet. Bibl.y Arbrc, 
vol. I, col. 888). In this case, says Ambclain, the skins of beasts with which Adam and Eve arc 
covered in the scene of the temptation on the porch of the Virgin at Notre-Dame in Paris, 
according to a tradition which substituted skin clothing for the fig-leaves mentioned in Genesis, 
would be linked with the envelopment in skin, the image of the womb, used by Anubis to 
resuscitate Osiris. (Vide Dans rOmbre des Cathedrales, pp. 83 and 93.) 
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have to maintain nature by the sweat of his brow, and then he must die, for 
God is no longer there to communicate to him a life of infinite duration/ 

Whatever may be the meaning given to this drama (in Genesis) where 
the serpent is one of the protagonists, there are two points which indicate 
a certitude opposed to a widely-spread opinion. 

First of all, there is nowhere any question of an apple, that celebrated 
apple depicted, for instance, as held by the ‘Tempter’ in Strasbourg Cathedral, 
the apple that has induced innumerable facetious remarks. ‘The woman 
took of the fruit of the tree and ate it.’ The Bible does not specify what 
sort of fruit it was. On Assyrian seals, where two figures can be seen upright 
by the Tree of Life, this is a palm tree or a conifer . . . The Chaldean 
physicians employed a plant called ‘plant of life’ (irru) which was, it seems, 
either the colocynth, the poppy or senna, vegetables whose effects on the 
organism are well known. 

Some have, also in this connexion, suggested the vine. The idea of an 
apple seems to have taken its origin from a verse of the Song of Songs, 
viii, 5: ‘Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, leaning upon her 
beloved? I raised thee up under the apple tree, there thy mother brought 
thee forth.’ Maybe, however, we should simply recognize the influence, at 
a much later date, of the Latin word pomum^ which means a fruit in general 
and which was mistranslated as ‘apple’. However, we may remember that 
in Latin versions of the Bible, the ‘fruit’ {peri in Hebrew) is rendered by 
fructus. 

Furthermore, nothing in Genesis allows us to recognize in the serpent 
the Devil or Spirit of Evil in disguise, as was to be assumed later on.^ The 
Serpent is just a serpent. The action of a serpent to induce the first couple to 
infringe the prohibition of Yahveh is a survival of very ancient cults, long 
ante-dating Moses. The snake is a mysterious reptile that has always dis¬ 
turbed men. The serpent was one of the great gods of Phoenicia and 
Carthage. Serpent-worship, as opposed to the cult of Yahveh, survived for 
long, though its manifestations were sporadic - we have the brazen serpent 
and Neshushatan, the serpent of the Temple which was destroyed by 
King Hezekiah. 

The serpent appears again in Gnosticism, among the Ophites and 
Naasenes, no longer, indeed, as the incarnation of evil, but as the bearer of 
revelation, the incarnation of Christ, fighting against Yahveh, the ‘black 
god’, who introduced evil into the world.^ 

Satan 

In the post-Exilic books, the Spirit of Evil is manifested, no longer in 

^ In Mazdaism, where ‘he lept on to the earth in the body of a serpent*, in the Zohar and the 
Talmud where Saniael, tlic angel of poison and death, is the serpent that seduced the first woman. 

• Vide p. 112. 
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the form of a serpent ~ it is not described for us - but under the name of 
‘Satan', HShTN, ‘the Adversary* ~ the appellation is derived from a verb 
meaning to ‘oppose*. 

Such is certainly already the meaning of this word when it appears, earlier 
on, in the Book of Numbers, when the angel came to meet Balaam and ‘stood 
in the way for an adversary against him*. The word also appears in 
Zacharaiah iii, i, where ‘Satan standing at . . . the right hand* of Yahveh 
opposed the High Priest and demanded more chastisement for Jerusalem... 
and again, in the Book of Job (i, 6 and ii, 6), where he desires that the piety 
of this exemplary man should be put to the test. 

It is in the First Book of Chronicles (xxi, i) that Satan’s personality is 
made definite, since in this passage the name is employed for the first time, 
without the article: ‘And Satan stood up against Israel and provoked David 
to number Israel.* We have seen that, according to the magic of numbers 
{vide the chapter on Incantation Magic, p. 93 et seq.) to reveal the numbers 
of the Israelites was to afford the enemies of the Chosen People a means of 
subjecting them. David is punished by Yahveh, who strikes the Israelites 
with the plague. 

In the Greek Bible, or Septuagint, the name of Satan is rendered by the 
word diabolos (he who disunites, who throws himself across, who causes 
hatred to arise), hence the French word Diable^ or, again, the Septuagint 
employs the term daimbn^ demon, a word that designates divinities of an 
inferior order. 

The episodic and fragmentary character of these manifestations of the 
Serpent, indicates clearly enough that a cosmic struggle between the two 
powers, as in Mazdaism, remained alien to Israel. 

In the Bible, indeed, Satan is an Angel, he figures among the other 
creatures of the sixth day of Creation. ‘He does not owe his origin to 
himself, independently of God* {^ide Langton, Dimonologie^ p. 77), whereas, 
in the Persian conception, Angra Manyu, the Principle of Evil, existed from 
the beginning of the ages, just as did Ahura Mazda, the Principle of Good. 
In one of the Mazdaian sacred books, perhaps showing Jewish influence, he 
leapt on to the earth in the form of a serpent, declared war on all the creatures 
of Ahura Mazda, and deceived woman to bring about the fall of Man. But 
one day Ahura Mazda will thrust him down into the darkness and will 
cause him to perish in a bath of molten metal. 

It is perhaps because of Persian infiltration that, in rabbinical literature 
(Rabbi Eliezer), Satan is jealous of Adam who managed to give a name to 
every creature, a feat the angels had not been able to accomplish. Under the 
name of Samael he comes down to earth in serpent form, having both 
hands and feet, and incites the woman to touch the tree as he did 
himself. ‘Then she saw coming towards her the Angel of Death.* (Jerusalem 
Targum.) 
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The Devil in Christianity 

It is in Christianity that we see stated a definite opposition between 
good and evil, between God and the Devil, the great master of‘black magic’, 
of the ‘black arts* of the ‘black lore*. 

In earlier times the idea of black magic is not sufficiently and formally 
established in pre-Christian beliefs by the prosecution sometimes prescribed 
by the Law (by the Code of Hammurabi in Babylon, or the Law of the 
Twelve Tables in Rome) of those who use magic to cause the death of cattle 
or the destruction of harvests, or by the condemnation of witches in the 
Old Testament (e.g. Exodus xxii, Deuteronomy xviii, 9-14, and Leviticus). 

The Devil appears on many occasions in the New Testament. St, John, 
in the Apocalypse (xii, 9) identifies him with the serpent of the Genesis 
story, ‘And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the Devil, 
and Satan which deceiveth the whole world; and he was cast out into the 
earth, and his angels were cast out with him.’ 

He is the tempter who does not fear to match himself with Jesus: ‘And 
he was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan.’ (Mark, i, 13.) 
The Devil takes him on to a high mountain and shows him all the kingdoms 
of the world and their glory,.. ‘All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.’ (Matthew, iv, 8.) It is Satan that inspires Judas: 
‘And after the sop Satan entered into him.’ (John xiii, 27.) The Apocalypse 
mentions the calumnies of those ‘who are the synagogue of Satan’ (ii, 9) ... 
‘even where Satan’s seat is’ (ii, 13). 

In Christian texts as, moreover, in the Mazdaian books (where the world 
is the stake in the struggle between good and evil) the question must be 
faced as to the result of the struggle. The idea of the ‘end of Satan’ or of the 
Genius of Evil was, later on, to be associated with the end of the world. 

It is said in the Apocalypse: ‘And I saw an angel come down from heaven, 
having the key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And he 
laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and 
bound him a thousand years’ (xx, 1-2), and again, ‘And w^hen the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison. And shall go out to 
deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and 
Magog, to gather them together to battle; the number of whom is as the 
sand of the sea. And they went up on the breadth of the earth, and compassed 
the camp of the saints about, and the beloved city; and fire came down from 
God out of heaven, and devoured them. And the devil that deceived them 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the false 
prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever.’ 
(xx, 7-10.) 

The hope for so long cherished in Israel of a Messiah who should not 
only bring a spiritual message to them but also domination over the world, 
aroused in the early Christians an expectation of the Messiah’s return. 
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According to the Apocalypse, this new reign of Christ would last a thousand 
years. This reign would coincide mth a first resurrcction ot the dead, of 
those Just men who had been persecuted during their lives, but the reign was 
to be followed by another offensive of Evil. Then Satan would be liberated 
from his prison and would excite the revolt of the idolatrous nations, which 
would attempt to overthrow the new Jerusalem, the City of the Saints, where 
Papias caught a glimpse of vines each having a thousand branches whose 
every grape would yield twenty-five measures of wine. 

But the struggle must end with the victory of God, with the destruction of 
God’s enemies and with a general resurrection of the dead unto the Last 
Judgement. 

Then, according to prophecy, would take place the final crushing of Satan. 
For did not Elohim say to the serpent, ‘I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head and 
thou shalt bruise his heel’ ? 

In the same way in the Iranian Avesta, Sraosha, on his chariot drawn 
by white horses with golden hooves, will crush the head of Aeshma 
Deva. 

The chances for the salvation of the Devil at the end of the world are 
very slight. Nevertheless, he is not damned without any hope at all. Accord¬ 
ing to another of the sacred books of Persia, the Bun Dehesh, he will be 
saved. Then will be seen, facing Ahura Mazda and the seven first spirits, 
Angra Manyu, the King of Darkness, and seven of the infernal spirits, the 
dervandsj all together offering up sacrifice to Zervan, Eternal Time, the 
First Emanation of Light. 

This prediction is echoed by St. Jerome: ‘The apostate angel will recover 
his original condition and man will enter again into the paradise from which 
he was driven forth.’ 

The statement is made with precision in the Qabalah, in a form quite 
consistent with the theory of the name which we have exposed at length in 
the chapter on ‘Incantation Magic’. Then Samael, the angel of poison, will 
‘lose half his name’. If the first syllable, indeed, sam^ ‘poison’ in Hebrew, is 
removed there remains u/, that is, God. 

This belief was to survive in Islamic mysticism. ‘. .. certain of the early 
Sufis, such as Bisthami and Tostari, contemplated - without daring to be 
very explicit about it - a universal salvation, the final abolition of hell and 
the conversion of Iblis.’ {Vide Ed. Dermenghem, Mahomet et la tradition 
islamique^ la vie spirituelle^ p. 140.) 

The Manifold Names of the Devil 

The Devil, Satan, the adversary of God and man, has many other names, 
some of which are applied at times to the Spirit of Evil himself, and at other 
times to his myrmidons, the princes of hell. 
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We, like the exorcists, must know all these, or at least the most common 
of them. 

They are to be found in Hebrew writings (which are less familiar than the 
books admitted into the canon of the Bible) constituting, in the history of 
demonology, the transition bemeen the Old Testament and the New. 
These writings are those of Jewish apocryphal and apocalyptic literature 
which date from the second century b.c. to the first century a.d. 

Thus, in the second century b.c., in the Book of Tobit, Eshmadai (rendered 
in French as Asmodie and who appears under this name in Le Sage’s Le 
Diable boiteux^ 1707) is a spirit who has struck dead, one after the other, the 
seven successive husbands of Sara. Tobias drives him away by burning die 
heart and gall of a fish. Later on, in rabbinical literature, Eshmadai becomes a 
king of demons who has some connexion with Solomon. The name 
Eshmadai is compared, by some, with the Persian Aeshma Deva, and by 
others with the Hebrew shamad^ ‘the destroyer’. We have just seen what his 
end will be according to the Mazdaians and the Qabalah. 

Later, in the ‘Book of the Secrets of Enoch’ (first century a.d.) we meet 
with Satanael, who excited the rebellion of the angels and denied the Lord 
of Light. 

In the ‘Apocalypse of Abraham’ (also first century) we find Azazel once 
more, familiar to us from the Old Testament where he figures in connexion 
with the scapegoat rite. It is an impure bird that fouls the sacrifice of Abraham. 
Its name might mean ‘God Aid’; A’AZZAL become A’AZAZL. It is thought 
that he was an ancient Semitic god of flocks. 

In the Book of Enoch (second century b.c.) Azazel is accompanied by 
Semiazas, who incited angels to couple with women and teaches them the 
arts of enchantment and the properties of magic roots. 

Again, in the Book of Jubilees (second century b.c.) we have Mastema, 
who behaves like Satan and Beliar, or Belial, ‘the prince of deceit’, who, just 
as Satan in the Fourth Gospel, is called ‘the prince of this world’.^ A third 
spirit of evil is associated with them in the ‘Martyrdom of Isaiah’ (first 
century a.d,). He is Samael, the demon who was to possess King 
Manasses, and he reappears in the demonology of Qabalah as the prince of 
poison. 

These incarnations of Satan appear, also, in later writings. 

All these names indicate Hebraic or Persian origins. 

Others come from Phoenician cults. Thus Beelzebub, a corruption of 
Baal-Zhub or the ‘lord of flies’,^ the god of Ekron in Philistia, or Belzebul, 
from the Hebrew the ‘dwelling’, or ‘dung’. So, Belphegor, 
from Baal Phegor, the ‘lord of Mount Phegor’. 


* Ho archott in the ‘Martyrdom of Isaiah\ 

■ Either because flies infest filth and decaying matter or because of presages deduced from the 
flight of flies. 
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What was more natural than for the Hebrews to consider as embodiments 
of evil, the gods of enemy peoples?^ 

The Princes of the Demons 

The baleful actions of the Devil against men are seconded by a whole 
people of demons which cause mankind to be dumb, deaf, blind, epileptic, 
or afflict it with fevers and other physical ills. 

On several occasions Jesus drove out devils. We have mentioned earlier 
on (in the chapter on Sympathetic Magic) a rite of transference in connexion 
with the man of Gerasa possessed by devils. Though Jesus did not employ 
all the ceremonies of oriental magic - incantations, talismans, fumigations ~ 
he does ask what is the name of the possessed man, and the baffled demons 
reply ‘Legion’. This is comparable with the utilization of the power of the 
name in the magic of incantation. 

Not less illuminating is an examination of the names and appearance 
of these subsidiary demons which, after having been for a time of equal rank 
with Satan, became leaders of infernal cohorts, that is to say, devils of 
inferior degree. 

A list of demons with their respective ranks and attributions will be found 
in the Dictionnaire infernal of Collin and Plancy (published in i8i8) as ‘a 
general repertory of the beings, personages, books, events and matters wiiich 
relate to spirits, demons, sorcerers, to the intercourse of hell, divinations, 
evil spells, the Qabala and other occult sciences’. Here are a few of the 
demons whose portraits are given in the 1862 edition ‘adorned with pictures 
of devils drawn from the documents of Weier and the most curious 
demonographers, by M. L. Breton’.- 

Adramelech (a name containing the Hebrew word melek^ *king’) with an 
ox’s head and peacock’s plumage, grand chancellor of Hell, who came from 
Sepharvaim, a city of the Assyrians. 

Amon, with a wolf’s face and a serpent’s tail, chief of forty legions, he 
has the name of an Egyptian god. 

Astaroth, whose name recalls that of the Phoenician goddess, rides upon 
a dragon and holds a viper in the left hand. 

Haborym, the demon of fires, duke in Hell, and chief of twenty-six 
legions. He has three heads, one of a man, one of a cat, and the third of a 
serpent. He rides a viper. In his right hand is a lighted torch. 

^ Tt can be stated with certainty that up to the time of the Captivity, the Jews, in general, 
believed firmly in the existence of pagan gods... it is true that from the eighth century, the gods 
of the pagan world are treated as “non-gods’\ “empty”, “wind”, “vanity”, and the like. But 
such terms, as has already been remarked, seem to have been applied to these foreign divinities 
more to express their complete powerlessness and inferiority compared with the sovereign 
Yahveh than as affirming their absolute non-cxistcncc.' Vide Langton, op. cit., references to 
Deuteronomy, xxii, 17, and Psalms, evi, 37. 

* Reproduced, with extracts, from the Dictionnaire infernal in No. 18 (devoted to occult sciences) 
ofLe Crapouillot. ‘Wierus* is the Latinized form of the name of Johann Weier or Wier, a sixteenth- 
century physician and demonographer. 
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Bael has three heads, one of a toad, one of a man and the third of a cat. 
The first king of hell; liis name is (with a slight change of vowels) borrowed 
from that of the Semitic Baal. 

Sabazios, the most ancient of the gnomes, a god of mysteries and associated 
with Dionysos. 

Moloch, with a bull’s head, is the ancient god of Carthage. 

Eurynomos, clad in a fox-skin, among the Greeks a subterranean deity 
like Adies (a corruption of Hades). 

Others bear merely the names of evil beasts, thus Lilith (the Hebrew for 
‘screech owl’), the demon of the night; Scox, a corruption of the Greek 
skops^ also a ‘screech owl’; Alouga, the leech, from the Hebrew haluqa. Or, 
again, they have the names of maladies, such as Namtar and Deber, demons 
of the pestilence; Ben Nephilim, the ‘son of giants’; and the ‘strangler’, 
the demon of asthma. 

Among these latter demons, derived from Old Testament and from 
rabbinical literature, Lilith, the ‘screech-owl’ or the ‘night’ (the LILITU 
of Babylon), is remarkable in that she is not only a female demon but that 
she appears in human rather than in animal form. She has wings and stream¬ 
ing hair. She is the queen of the Lilin. No one should go out alone at night, 
since she hovers about, with eighteen myriads of evil angels, in the darkness. 
She attacks young children and all who sleep alone in a house. According 
to the Babylonian Talmud she was Adam’s first wife and bore him a posterity 
of demons. 

These diabolical names present, just as do those on talismanic medallions, 
a mixture of Hebrew, Greek and Latin with errors in transcription which 
sometimes make them unrecognizable.^ 

Furthermore, their horrible and monstrous character is due entirely to 
grimacing visages and the hybrid conjunction of various animal forms. So 
true is it that human imagination is powerless to outdo reality. 

l^he Fall of the Angels 

Before we finish with the names of the Devil and the princes of Hell, we 
may, shortly, consider one of them ~ Lucifer, the Bearer of Light, the Latin 
translation of the Greek phdsphoros^ and also, a tradition which has often 
inspired literature - the Fall of the Angels. 

This name (Lucifer) and this tradition (of the angels’ fall) seem to have 
been derived, for the most part, from a Christian interpretation of one of 
the prophecies of Isaiah (xiv) concerning the ruin of Babylon and the fall 
and death of its ruler: ‘Thy pomp is brought to the grave... How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!’^ 

^ Thus a medieval spell-book invokes ‘SaraT; this is a faulty transcription of ‘Shaddai*, the 
Almighty. The D of the latter word has been read as an R. 

* Heyltl translated into Greek as edsphoros ‘(the star that) brings the dawn*. 
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Origan, the third-century Alexandrian theologian, pointed out in this 
passage several features which, according to him, could not be applied to an 
earthly king, and were more suited to a celestial spirit, a fallen angel. 

Tlie idea of the fall of the Devil, ‘cast out into the earth’ together with his 
evil angels, is repeated, as we have already seen, in the Apocalypse 
(xxii, 9). 

But, according to a text about two hundred years older, the First Book of 
Enoch (second century b.c.) which elaborates on the sixth chapter of Genesis, 
angels desired the daughters of men and said, among themselves, ‘Let us go 
and chose among them wives who will bear us children’. Then, two hundred 
of them descended on to Mount Hermon and they engendered gibhorim^ 
the ‘heroes’, and nephilim^ the ‘giants’, and taught men not only magic 
secrets but the art of fashioning weapons. The result was a period of fighting 
and massacres. Dying men called out to God, who sent Raphael and 
Michael to bind with chains the chiefs of the demons, and also Uriel to warn 
Noah of the imminent punishment to the human race ~ the Flood. 

The Demonology of the Qabalah and of Islam 

The demonology of which we have given an outline is not confined to 
Christianity. The lore took its origin in the Old Testament, was developed 
in the Jewish apocryphal writings, then passed into Jewish medieval tradition 
and thence into that of Islam. 

In the Qabalah, just as there are ten sephiroth, there are also ten classes 
of demons, placed in the ten concentric circles of the abyss, under the 
sovereignty of Samael and Lilith, his spouse. 

In the Qoran, the Devil is Satan or else Iblis (derived from the Greek 
diabolos)^ the ‘stoned one’. In Sura No. 38 he is condemned to Gehenna for 
having, through pride, refused to prostrate himself before Adam. In Sura 
No. 27 it is Shaitan who induces the Queen of Sheba and her people to 
adore the sun instead of Allah. 

Manifestations and Exploits of the Devil 

Generally, the Devil’s appearance is hideous. Nevertheless, sometimes he 
appears in seductive guise. Thus, the ‘beautiful devil’ on the frescoes of the 
church at Baut (sixth century) in Egypt, or the ‘Tempter’ holding the fruit 
in Strasbourg Cathedral, whose appearance is deceptive and destined to 
cause the ruin of Adam and Eve. 

This concept of the Devil as of radiant beauty is to be found in the 
Confession of Cyprian the Martyr which (in the Greek translation of a Coptic 
original) is preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library. After he had 
visited all peoples and all temples and had been received into the most exalted 
initiations, Cyprian (who later on was to become St. Cyprian) sees, face to 
face, the Devil who places him at the head of all the powers: 
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‘His appearance was like unto a flower of joy^ and adorned with precious 
stones. Upon his head was a crown bestrewn with like stones whose brilliance 
spread about in all the place. And his garment was so irradiated that where he 
stood shimmered all together.’ {Vide Festugiere, Revelation d'Hermes 
Trismdgiste^ Vol. 2, appendix, pp. 375 et seq.) 

This legend inspired the strange verse epic known as ‘Cyprian and 
Justinia’, written by one of the Empresses of Byzantium, Eudokia (crowned 
in A.D. 427 ) which is a sort of foreshadowing of Goethe’s Faust, 

The Devil is the hero of innumerable stories, a detailed account of which 
would fill volumes. We would refer the reader to various special works. 
Among the most recent of them are: V His wire dii Diable by Joseph Turmel, 
Le Diable by Maurice Garmon and Dr. Vachon, Le Diable^ sa Vie^ son 
Oeuvre by Louis-Gabriel Robinet, LHistoire de VOccultisme by Gerin- 
Ricard, and II Diavolo by G. Papini. 

Of all the stories of the Devil, stories which run through the centuries, 
we will consider only two which show clearly the pre-Christian origins of 
the Devil and also the formation of the folk-lore to which he has given rise. 

The first tale - which exists in several variants - relates to the building of 
a cathedral in Germany. Repeated accidents prevented the completion of 
the edifice. The architect was in despair. Almost on the eve of the date fixed 
for the consecration a young stranger appeared and offered to help him. 
Everything would be finished in time provided he might possess the first 
soul which should enter the sanctuary on that day. 

Now, on the morning of the ceremony, as the procession arrived on the 
square before the cathedral, there was a loud commotion. A wolf, followed 
by huntsmen, dashed across the square and took refuge in the sacred 
building. A dreadful cry rang out, the cry of the Devil’s rage, for instead 
of the soul of the bishop or of some other exalted personage, he could carry 
off* to hell only the soul of a wolf. 

In commemoration of this event, the figure of a wolf was carved on one 
of the cathedral’s doors. 

The second story is from Guy de Maupassant. It is the legend of Mont 
Saint-Michel. The saint had built ‘right in the ocean, this edifice worthy of 
an archangel’ but ‘as he feared the attacks of the Evil One, he surrounded 
his domain with quicksands more treacherous than the seas’. 

St. Michael made a pact with die Devil, but as he was a saint with a 
Norman disposition, the Evil One was fooled. When the harvest due to 
him was ‘on the earth’ the estate produced nothing but carrots, turnips, 
onions and salsifis. When his share was ‘below the earth’ then the harvest 
of the estate was fat ears of corn, oats, linseed, colza, peas, artichokes. 

^ An enigmatic expression which may be compared with a passage in the Epistle of the Hebrews, 
‘therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows* 

9). 
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^ut not satisfied with this trickery the saint declared that he was insulted 
by some breach of good manners committed by the Devil during a meal to 
which he had invited the Evil One. St. Michael gave him a hearty kick and 
pushed him into the sea from the topmost terrace of Mont Saint-Michel. 

‘He shot up into the sky like a javelin and came down heavily on to the 
earth before the town of Mortain. The horns of his forehead and his claws 
made deep impressions in the rock, which keeps for all eternity the traces of 
this fall of Satan.’ 

There is no doubt about the origin of these two legends. They belong to 
the class of what is known as ‘explanatory myths’. It was not because of 
these adventures of the Devil that a wolf was carved in one of the doors of the 
cathedral, or that the traces of horns and claws were found on a stone, 
but it was in order to explain these diabolical vestiges that the two stories 
were made up.^ TTie wolf carved on the threshold of a church was so depic¬ 
ted in accordance with a tradition whose meaning had been lost, a tradition 
of foundation rites, the putting in place of the city’s guardian, a tradition we 
have already seen several times from the kerubim of Khorsabad to the wolf 
of Meknes’ walls built by the Sultan Mulay Ismail. 

We have found (vide ‘Incantation Magic’, p. 93) in the mystique of 
numbers and in the theories of the Qabalah, the origin of the 7,405,926 
little devils which, according to Johann Wier (1515-88) make up the 
diabolical army commanded by seventy-two dukes, counts or marquesses. 
This total of the infernal host represents i,ui legions, each of which 
contains 6,666 devils, the number of a/ep/i (iii), the first letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet (and also of a/ify the first letter of the Arabic alphabet) 
and the number of the Beast in the Apocalypse (666), each with the addition 
of a fourth number, maybe owing to an error in transcription, though 
possibly in order to increase the efficacity of the rite. 

The features of the Devil legend which we have just noted are borrowed 
from antique myths and from rites thousands of years old. On their traces 
has entered into Christian tradition a whole army of little pagan divinities: 
aegipans with goats’ feet, horned satyrs, dryads of the forest glades, oreads 

^ Another characteristic example of an ‘explanatory myth* is to be found in the Greek story of 
Oidipousy the exposal of the hero on the Kithairon, as an expiatory offering to Athena, after his feet 
had been pierced as were those of animals. It was necessary to find a legend to account for the 
name OidipouSy which means ‘swollen feet*. The tradition is of Boeotian origin, but its primitive 
form is no longer known. Maybe the name of the hero is simply the Hellcnized transcription of 
some foreign name whose meaning in its original language had no connexion at all with the Greek 
words of similar sound. That is why the detail of the ‘swollen feet’ was added. 

In the case of the Devil, it was not necessary to explain a name, but an architectural feature, 
or a figure seen on a rock. A happening nearer to us in time will help to illustrate the formation 
of ‘explanatory myths*. There is, in the older part of Marseilles, a street called Pierre qui rage. In 
the Greece of the heroic ages, a whole cycle of legends would have sprung up about this Peter 
always in a fury. However, Pierre, qui rage is merely the vaguely phonetic transcription into French 
(where the word Pierre means both a ‘stone* and ‘Peter*) of the Provcn(;-al Peyre que rayOy that is, 
‘vStone that flows*, for there was once here a fountain - but the enraged Pierre never had any 
existence. 





of the mountains . . . and these became sylphs, gnomes, Wi7/-0- the-wisps, 
hobgoblins, werewolves - not to mention fairies, the queens of western 
folklore and the dragon that became the tarasque whose festival was celebrated 
in the town of Tarascon. 

The Devil’s lack of invention may be due to the fact that the Christian 
epoch, with its doctrines fixed by a powerfully hierarchized priesthood, is 
not favourable to the blossoming of myths. 

Fear of the Devil, Demonology 

But if the records of the Devil do not include original elements comparable 
with the myths of Osiris, Ishtar, Gilgamesh or Tammuz-Adonai, he did 
inspire, all through the Middle Ages, a terror which goes to explain the 
multiplication of sorcerers and of works on sorcery. 

Desolate heaths and hollows of dead trees might be the dwelling-places of 
evil spirits, just as the Arabian wilderness and ancient ruins were haunted 
by a female demon that laid in wait for caravans. In Paris even, once the 
curfew had sounded, it was not only evildoers and marauders defying the 
watch who were to be feared. There would be in a niche where no flame 
flickered before a holy image, the moine hourru^ the ‘surly monk’, with 
goat’s feet and forked beard, whose eyes darted red and green flames and 
whose laughter made the blood run cold. 

The monk Ordericus Vitalis tells us in his ‘Ecclesiastical History’ the 
story of a priest at Bonneval, near Argentan, one Gauchelin, who at night 
met a strange procession of pedestrians and horsemen (among whom he 
recognized several of his neighbours who had died recently) accompanied 
by demons, black giants, dwarfs and weird beings. 

Sometimes a woman gave birth to an animal. Fishermen would catch 
sight, far out at sea, of a marine monster with a human head wearing a 
bishop’s mitre. Near Pontoise, in a deserted chapel, all at once, the candles 
lighted of themselves. 

The condemnation of Joan of Arc who was burnt as a witch after a trial 
for sorcery (as is proved by articles IV and V of the act of accusation) seems 
much less surprising (if we regard it in the then prevalent atmosphere of 
spells and enchantments) than it would in our days. 

This terror of the Devil and his cohorts induced men, during the Middle 
Ages, and even much later on, to write many treatises and commentaries 
in which the distinction between what is sorcery and what is theology, is 
not always clear. 

In these works, details and trivial events are carefully noted, without, 
however, their meaning or their ritual value being sought out. 

The matter for these treatises was often furnished to the Inquisitors by 
the confessions of those implicated in trials for witchcraft. Thus the Maillet 
des Sorcieres (Cologne, 1489) by the preaching friar, Jacob Sprenger, 
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inquisitor of the Faith\ contains very detailed information concerning 
demons, the dogmas of the Church regarding evil spells, the rules to be 
followed by the Inquisitors in order to destroy the works of Hell. This book 
was approved of by Popes Alexander VI, Julius II, Leo X, and Hadrian VL 

James I of England left a Treatise on Demonology (i 597) written, however, 
when he was King of Scotland only. 

We shall have occasion, farther on, to delve into the reports of the 
Capuchin or Dominican friars who investigated the charges preferred 
against those ‘possessed with devils’ at Loudun and at Aix-en-Provence. 

The great number of these works on sorcery is explained by a multiplica¬ 
tion of wizards and witches and practices of sorcery, to an extent which we 
can hardly imagine today. 

‘From the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries’, wrote Professor Ch. 
Richet (quoted by Dr. Cabanes in his series 'Moeurs intimes du passi^ ninth 
series, Le Sabbat a-t-il cxistc?\ ‘the cult of the Devil made rapid progress. 
Wizards and witches increased to such an extent that in 1600 it was estimated 
that there were nearly 300,000 of them in France alone. The Devil was 
described, depicted, studied. It was known how he came to dwell in the 
bodies of the sick, and the formulae were known which must be used to 
expel him.’ 

It is worth while stressing that these ideas about the Devil and his harm¬ 
ful powers were not just superstitions that flourished only among the 
uneducated. The celebrated surgeon Ambroise Pare, in his great work 
Opera Omnia (1572), has a chapter on monsters where he describes, quite 
seriously, the different sorts of demons. ‘Devils’, he says, ‘can assume a 
human appearance, or transform themselves into animals ... to be a sorcerer 
one must make a pact with the Devil and recognize him as one’s god.’ 

The tale of Luther’s obsessions is well known, as is also of how, one night, 
he flung his ink-well at the Devil. Satan ‘came to him as soon as he awoke, 
argued with him and made all sorts of strange thoughts to arise in his mind’. 

It was not in the Middle Ages, but right in the middle of the nineteenth 
century that St. Jean-Baptiste-Marie Vianney, the Vicar of Ars, was the 
victim of the attacks of the demon Grappin, who disturbed, by deafening 
noises, the priest’s sleep, threw him out of bed, smashed his holy-water 
stoup, soiled a picture in which was a representation of the Blessed Virgin, 
and placed bits of meat into the vicar’s soup on fast-days.^ 

Hell 

Nowadays the Devil’s domain is Hell and his royal court the sabbath.^ 

^ Vide Germain, Le Bienheureux Vianney, p. 88. (TIic Cur(S of Ars has in recent years been 
canonized. Translator’s note.) 

* The word ‘sabbath*, here and elsewhere in this book, is to be understood as the French sabbaf, 
that is ‘witches* sabbath* and not as ‘the Sabbath*, i.e. the seventh day of the week. (Translator’s 
note.) 
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In ancient Egypt, various beliefs concerning the dwelling-place of the 
dead were gradually unified into a conception of a subterranean land of the 
dead. This was the amenti^ full of marshes and reeds, sands and savage beasts. 
First of all this land of the dead was situated to the west of Abydos, where 
gaped the ‘mouth of the cleft’, but, as exploration progressed, the land of the 
dead was moved farther and farther away. 

In Chaldea, the sojourn of the dead was the land of Irkalla, the realm of the 
goddess of death, Allat, and described in sombre verse in the ‘Descent of 
Ishtar’. 

The Jewish scriptures merely name SAeo/, ‘the House of Eternity’ in 
accordance with an idea borrowed from Egypt. In these writings no distinc¬ 
tion is made between the fate of the just and that of the wicked. It is only 
in the Book of Enoch that S/zeo/ is described as a dark region where meet 
together human beings and where are enumerated the dwellings which 
await them. The just are by now rewarded in a paradise, while the impious 
are cast into the fiery abyss of gehenna - together with the evil angels - 
and without hope of forgiveness. Gehenna owes its name to the valley of 
Ennon to the south-west of Jerusalem where the idolaters burned children 
alive as a sacrifice to Moloch. 

In one of the books of the Qabalah, The Story of Rabbi Yehoshua 
(dating from the time of the Gaonim), the Prophet Elijah opens, before 
Rabbi Yehoshua ben Levi, three doors giving access to the Sea of Hell, the 
Desert and the Infernal City. He went through the Abyss of Perdition, the 
Shades, the Pit of the Abyss and the Chaos. There, like Dante in his Inferno^ 
he sees the damned in torment. 

A Mazdaian book, written in Pahlevi, mentions an Iranian hell, and 
although this work is of late date it is founded on documents which are much 
more ancient. 

In the sacred literature of India, although the most ancient books agree 
that life continues after death, the fate of the man who has gone to ‘join 
his fathers’ is conceived on quite other lines. When it was desired to evoke 
the manesj or to offer up sacrifice to them, holes were bored in the ground, 
and this rite seems to indicate that the dwelling-place of the dead was 
subterranean. Later on, when cremation had taken the place of burial, the 
abode of the souls was transported into the light. However, with the 
evolution of Brahmanic beliefs, the deceased came to be thought of as merged 
into the Universal Being. When, in the Katha Upanishad, the young 
Brahman Niketas would question Yama (or Mara) the god of death, about 
the destiny of souls, the god first eludes the question and finally replies in 
very ambiguous language. The doctrine of reincarnation, according to the 
law of karma, fixed the rewards or punishments outside of any heaven or hell. 

The Greeks, also, imagined that the dwelling-place of the dead resembled 
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that of the living, and the irreverent Scarron in his Virgil Parodied {Virgile 
Travesti) gives us not such an unfaithful view of Hades when he writes, 
thus, of the coachman’s shadow: 

Qui de Tombre d’une brosse 

Brossait Tombre d’un carrosse.^ 

The Greek abode of the dead was a subterranean region, on the shores of 
the Ocean River, traversed by four streams and communicating by means 
of vents with the earth’s surface in places where there gaped caverns or 
precipices such as at Tenaros, Troezen in Laconia, and Heracleia in Asia 
Minor. Later, as in ancient Egypt, the dwelling-place of the souls was to 
move away into the west. In the Iliad and the Odyssey both concepts exist 
side by side. 

As we have already seen (in the ‘Magic of the Mysteries’) beliefs regarding 
the fate of the dead were modified (especially in Egypt) with the diffusion 
of mystical doctrines slowly elaborated by the clergy of Heliopolis and by 
that of Thebes. By magic man may rise to share the lot of the gods. At the 
same time, a moral element was introduced into the primitive beliefs and 
then developed. This was the idea of rew^ard for the just and of punishment 
for the wicked. The negative confession made before the forty-two judges 
of cmenti becomes enriched with an enumeration of good deeds and acts 
of charity performed during the life of the deceased. 

Among the Israelites, the idea of a resurrection which, in Ezekiel, is 
hardly more, in fact, than a depiction of the future existence promised to the 
Chosen People, becomes in Isaiah (xxvi, 19) a hope: ‘Awake and sing, yc 
that dwell in dust’; and appears in Daniel (xii, 1-3) as a doctrinal certainty: 
‘And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.’ 

Jewish apocryphal literature is rich in descriptions of torments and 
comprises a great number of ‘descents into Hell’. 

The Homeric Hades was a place where shadows, whatever may have been 
the character of their lives, had but a semblance of life, where only the 
giants endured tortures since they had revolted against the gods, but this 
Hades became, later on, with Pindar (fifth century), with the Tragic poets, 
in the myths of Plato, and under the influence of the Mysteries (come from 
Egypt or the East through the Aegean Isles) a plfice of reward for the just, 
for initiates admitted to the Elysian Fields ~ and a place of expiation for the 
wicked. The soul of the Orphic initiate, when it comes before the mistress 
of the subterranean regions, cries out: ‘I come pure, from among the pure.’ 
(Tablet of Petilla.) 

It is this very developed conception, far removed from that of the old 

^ Who with the shade of a brush 
Brushed the shade of a coach. 
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Etruscan traditions of Orcus, which inspired Virgil in the Sixth Book of 
the Aeneid. Near the infernal streams is a waiting-place where languish the 
souls of still-born children, of those condemned unjustly, and the spirits of 
suicides, while in the ‘plain of tears’ are the souls of those who, like Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, died of love. Thereafter the way divides, that to the 
right (as in the plan of amenti on sarcophagus covers) leads towards the 
Elysian Fields, while the road to the left goes towards Tartarus, all full of 
the clamour of those in torment. 

We are here very close to the Christian conception of a subterranean Hell 
and of a celestial Paradise, the latter much influenced by Egyptian ideas (the 
dead in the Milky Way or on the Boat of the Sun), by those of Chaldea (the 
Isles of the Blessed) and those of Iran. These were dwellings which became, 
for the Greek initiates, regions beyond the limits of the earth and the souices 
of the night... to the West ‘there where the sun sinks to rest*; to the East, 
‘there where the light of the sky is born* ... in the aerial spaces, or in the 
heights of the Empyraean whence comes the spark of life. 

The ideas on the fate of the dead in the religions of Egypt and the Near 
East underwent, then, an evolution that lasted several millenia, but it was 
from these ideas that emerged the Hell, the realm of Satan, the sojourn 
of devils and the damned of the Christian tradition, ‘the eternal fire, 
according to the Gospel of St. Matthew, ‘prepared for the Devil and his 
angels*. 

The idea of punishment in Hell is set forth more precisely in the Apoca¬ 
lypse of Peter (one of the Christian apocryphal books compiled before the 
second century of our era); blasphemers are suspended by their tongues, 
adulterers by their feet while their heads are plunged into a burning mass of 
mud. Murderers are shut up in dungeons full of serpents. This is the first 
Christian work which presents so complete an account of the punishments 
of Hell though a still more detailed picture is given in the Apocalypse of 
Paul. 

All these memories of Hell in ancient pagan or in Christian tradition were 
to inspire the pictorial art of the Middle Ages; the sculpture and stained glass 
windows of our cathedrals, Byzantine painting and, later on, the frescoes in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, together with, nearer to our own time, romantic 
pictures as in Gustave Dore’s or Yan Dargent’s illustrations. 

On the tympanum of the ‘Last Judgement Porch* in the west fronts of 
Paris, Bourges, Rheims and Autun cathedrals there reappears the ‘weighing 
of the souls* we know of from the tombs and papyri of ancient Egypt. At 
Notre-Dame in Paris the scene remarkably resembles that of the temple of 
Edfu. Instead of Thoth, we have St. Michael who holds the scales. The Devil 
clutches the cup of the balance so as to weigh it down. And he awaits, in the 
same attitude as the lion-headed goddess Sekhet, the damned on their way 
to Hell. 
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Almost identical with the Hell of the Gospels and the Christian apocry¬ 
phal works, is that reserved for the damned by the Prophet Mohammed. 
The wicked, cast down into the depths, receive on their heads torrents of 
boiling oil. They are plunged into fire where they sigh and sob. There they 
will remain as long as earth and heaven lasts, unless Allah decree otherwise. 
(Koran, Suras xlix and xl.) There are, indeed, seven Hells, one for Moslems 
and the others for Jews, Christians, Sabaeans, Magi, idolaters and, lastly, 
for hypocrites and atheists. 

In later times, Hell was to haunt Dante's dreams and the visions 
of such Christian mystics as Bernardo de Hoyos and Sor Josefa Menen- 
dez. 

T/ie Witches^ Sabbath 

The belief seems to be very widely spread that sorcerers meet together 
for baleful practices and to worship, in common, the Accursed One. In 
classical literature meetings of witches are described by Horace, Petronius 
and Apuleius. Later on, a belief in the witches’ sabbath was, no doubt, in 
large measure, due to the reprobation aroused in Christians by the orgiastic 
rites of the Mysteries in eastern Mediterranean lands and by the Bacchanalia 
and Saturnalia of Rome. Traces of these latter, indeed, survive in our 
carnivals. 

It is reasonable to suppose that sabbaths were celebrated during all the 
Middle Ages. It was not, however, until the seventeenth century that we 
can learn of their secrets from the evidence reported during witchcraft 
trials. These documents prove that sabbaths were held in regions as far apart 
from one another as Lorraine and the Pyrenees, Spain and Holland. In old 
Russia, the ‘Night on the Naked Mountain’ which inspired the beautiful 
symphonic poem by Mussorgsky, was a gathering of wizards and demons 
around the black god, Chernobrog. The witch on a broomstick (mentioned 
on p. 155) proves the existence of belief in a sabbath among the pre-Colum¬ 
bian Mexicans. 

The ‘great sabbath’ celebrated four times a year, at the beginning of each 
season, was a gathering of all the wizards in a country. The ‘little sabbath’, 
held twice a week, was composed of the sorcerers of one town or small 
collection of villages. 

The ceremonies of the sabbath have often been described and have been 
made the subject of many paintings and engravings. We may mention, 
particularly, the Sabbat des Vaudois in a miniature preserved in the Biblio- 
theque nationale (Paris). In the foreground is the Devil in the form of a 
goat, farther back are wizards and witches on broomsticks. In another 
miniature, also in the Bibliotheque nationale^ may be seen ‘an incredible 
jumble of obscene embraces, of monstrous matings, of grotesque details. 
Toads dressed in red or black velvet with a bell at their necks and another 
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at their feet are being baptized while a godfather holds the toads by the head 
and a godmother by the feet/ 

We have mentioned (in ‘Sympathetic Magic’, p. 35) unction with a magic 
ointment which allows a witch to fly through the air. Robert Ambelain 
(in Dans Vombre des cathddrales^ p. 183) gives (without indicating the source 
of his information) the composition of the ‘sabbath ointment’ ; 


Human fat (or, as a substitute, lard) 
First-quality hashish 
Hemp flower 
Poppy flower 
Powdered hellebore root 
Ground sunflower seed 


100 grammes 
5 5? 

j A handful of 
J both in all 

1 A pinch of 

J both 


‘This is rubbed into the skin behind the ears, on the neck, along the line 
of the carotid arteries, in the armpits, to the left of the region of the sympa¬ 
thetic nerve, in the bend of the knees, on the soles of the feet and in the 
bend of the arms/ It is recommended that, after the application, one should 
sleep, naked, in front of a statue or an image of Baphomet. 

Another compound, known as the ‘Satanic Electuary’, contains still more 
substances which act on the brain. 


Here, according to the same book, is the receipt: 


Aenanthol 

3 grammes 

Extract of opium 

50 


Extract of betel 

30 


Extract of cinqfoil 

6 


Extract of henbane 

15 

yy 

Extract of belladonna 

15 

yy 

Extract of ordinary hemlock 

15 

yy 

Extract of Indian hemp 

250 

yy 

Extract of cantharides 

5 

yy 

Gum tragacanth 

Q.S. 


Powdered sugar 

Q.S. 



(For external use only, extremely dangerous.) 


On his arrival, each of the participants must show on his skin, the stigmata 
of the Devil, the marks of the claw. Then came the veneration of the Devil, 
the kiss to Satan, who generally revealed himself in hybrid shape, part man, 
part beast. 

At one witchcraft trial a witness described the Devil as ‘a red beast of 
hideous shape, with a long tail and holding a lighted torch in his mouth’. 
Sometimes, also, the Devil was entirely human in form and then the ancient 
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cults of the animal-gods were pepetuated, and their traditions recalled, by 
the toads or a huge black cat said to accompany him. 

Then came the renunciation of God, of the Virgin and the saints. The 
rites performed were mostly Christian ceremonies celebrated backwards - 
as, for instance, in the ‘black mass’. 

After that there was a banquet served on a golden tablecloth and composed 
of ‘all sorts of good food with bread, salt and wine’ - perhaps a memory of 
the ‘banquet of illusion’ in Apollonius of Tyana. Mention is, however, 
sometimes made of food without salt, since, as salt prevents corruption, it 
is hateful to a demon. A highly esteemed titbit was the heart of an unbaptized 
child reduced to powder and mixed sometimes in a cake ‘made with a 
certain dough of black millet’. Such cakes conferred the property of ‘silence 
and taciturnity’ even under torture. Here again we meet with the belief of 
primitive peoples that one can acquire courage or knowledge by eating the 
liver of a lion or the fruit of a tree, such as that mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis. Then came dancing to the sound of flutes and tambourines and also 
orgies in which ‘horrors and monstrosities’ were mixed. 

La chevelure au vent, la joue en feu, Ics femmes 
Tordaient les membres nues en postures infames: 

Aretin cut rougi. Des baisers furieux 

Marbraient les seins meurtris et les epaules blanches 

Des doigts noirs et velus se crispaient sur les hanches 

On entendait un bruit de chocs luxurieux. 

Les prunelles jetaient des dclairs dlectriqucs. 

Les bouches se fondaient en etreintes lubriques. 

C’etaient des rires fous, des cris, des ralements! 

Non. Sodome jamais, jamais sa soeur immonde 
N’effrayerent le ciel, nc souillcrent le monde 

De plus hideux accouplements.^ 

Did the sabbath ever have any existence.^ This is the question put by 
Dr. Cabanas at the beginning of the monograph he devoted to the subject 
in the eleventh series of his Private Manners and Customs of Past Times, 

^ Hair dishevelled, checks aflame, the women 

Twisted their naked limbs in shameful postures: 

Aretino would have blushed. Furious kisses 
Blotched bruised breasts and white shoulders; 

Black, hairy fingers clutched on thighs. 

The sound of lustful blows was heard. 

Pupils darted electric flashes. 

Mouths melted in lubricious embrace. 

There were mad bursts of laughter, cries, groans. 

No. Sodom never, never her foul sister 

Alarmed the heavens or soiled the world 
With more hideous matings. 

From Albertus by Thdophile Gautier: 
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‘Is it conceivable/ he asks, ‘that during a period of centuries, such meetings 
were held at innumerable country cross-roads without any passer-by ever 
having lighted upon these Mysteries ? Is it not a matter for astonishment that 
no belated traveller, no poacher, no troops on the march, no guerillas ever 
suddenly crossed the threshold of, or even heard the clamour of, such 
frenzied meetings?’ 

To this question we should be tempted to reply: it is pretty certain 
that any belated travellers who might have ‘crossed the threshold* would 
have taken to their heels terrified, and also that if they had stumbled on to 
one of these scenes they would not have set down an account of it for 
transmission to posterity. 

‘All the same,* added Dr. Cabanas, ‘we do not doubt of the reality of 
these secret meetings, but we think that their connexion was very remote 
with the sabbath as it has been described by the deluded.* (pp. 36-7.) 

After having stressed the horrors of the witchcraft trials (which resulted 
in many innocent persons being condemned, but also in the punishment of 
a number of female poisoners - ‘how many crimes were committed under 
the wing of sorcery?*) the erudite and scrupulous historian went on, ‘let 
us keep our heads and not always subject our judgement to our present-day 
point of view*. 

The author, moreover, very rightly brings out the influence of the 
environment in which these rites were celebrated and, especially, that of 
narcotic herbs, ‘belladonna, henbane, datura, or, again, hashish (Indian 
hemp), mandragora, or the mysterious “nepenthes** whose recipe has not 
come down to us*. 

We must also set these scenes in their natural surroundings, a deserted 
heath, a chaos of steep mountains such as the Harz or the Brocken where 
on the night of May the first the feast of St. Walburga - the Walpurgisnacht - 
was celebrated. 

But this is not all. We must also take into account the moral atmosphere 
of an epoch when diabolical manifestations were admitted, not only among 
the people but also (as we have mentioned above) in the most cultivated 
circles, as normal phenomena in the same class with hail or storms. Scientists 
as enlightened as Picodella Mirandola and Ambroise Pare considered such 
manifestations as thoroughly proved. 

In the sixteenth century Jean Bodin wrote in his D&monomanie des Sorciers 
(1588): ‘What we have said about the bodily and spiritual transport of 
sorcerers, and the frequent and memorable experiences, shows clearly as in 
bright daylight and makes abundantly manifest the error of those who have 
written that the transport and flight of wizards is imaginary and nothing 
else but an ecstasy.* The ‘error* denounced by Jean Bodin - and which was, 
in fact, truth before its time - was the opinion of the physician Johann Wier, 
whose name we have already mentioned. His opponent adds that ‘it would 
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be to deride Gospel history if we were to doubt that the Devil transports 
sorcerers from one place to another’. 

The men of the seventeenth century were persuaded of the Devil’s 
omnipotence and the ‘Poison Case’ {vide p. 218 and p .221) was soon to show 
how high sorcery was held in honour. In Le Menteur by Pierre Corneille, 
Dorante boasts of knowing a magic formula composed of ‘ten Hebrew 
words’. ‘Bossuet, despite his powerful mind, believed firmly in sorcery.’ 

According to the deposition of the woman Voisin, made before La 
Reynie, the Lieutenant of Police, recourse to black magic was habitual: 
‘Poisoning was commonplace, many costing as much as 10,000 livres’ 
(250,000 francs of today, wrote Funck-Brentano in 1935: we may work out 
what this means in present-day francs!) ‘some women inquired if they would 
not soon become widows so that they might marry another man - almost all 
asked this and came for no other purpose.’^ 

‘Michelet did not for an instant doubt,’ says Funck-Brentano, ‘that 
there were such things as sabbaths, although he does not tell where he 
obtained the information, he makes a distinction between the demoniacal 
assemblies of the Middle Ages and those of the seventeenth century. 
In the Middle Ages it was the revenge of the serfs, later on, it was no 
longer a sombre festival of revolt, the sinister orgy of serfs, of ‘Jacques’, 
communicating at night in love, in death during the daytime. 

The frenzied round-dance of the sabbath was no longer the only one, 
there were also Moorish dances, lively or languid, amorous, obscene, where 
specially-trained girls such as the Murgui and the Lisalda, simulated and 
parodied the most provocative things. These dances were, we are told, the 
sole attraction which drew to the sabbath everyone among the Basques, 
women, girls and widows - the latter in great numbers. Without these 
amusements, without the meal, it would be difficult to explain the craze for 
the sabbath. {Vide Funck-Brentano, Le Drame des Poisons,) 

Gassendi, the physicist, having received the confidences of a peasant 
who was a regular frequenter of sabbaths, proved that this faithful disciple 
of the Devil was under the influence of a drug which he had swallowed in 
a pill. These effects of suggestion and hallucination (of which we shall give 
farther on, p. 276, another example) were much less abnormal in the condi¬ 
tions of public credulity which then obtained and of which we can form an 
idea from the Russia of the nineteenth century with its ‘Stranglers’, ‘Sons of 
God’, ‘Spiritual Christians’, ‘Dukhobors’, ‘Brethren of Death’, ‘Adepts of 
the Great Candle’ and other practisers of strange rites, men as disgusted 
with life in general as by the official forms of religion. We shall have occasion 
to refer to these again later on. (P. 238 et seq.) 

* In an article by Georges Montgr^dien entitled *L’Affaire Foucquet* {Revue de PatiSy June 
1956) he tells us of the efforts made by the friends and supporters of the *Surintendant* (i.e. 
Foucquet), to obtain, by wizards* and witches* spells, the death of Colbert and the reinstatement 
of Foucquet in his functions. (1679.) 
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The enthusiastic, over-simple and self-confident attitude of men in the 
‘Century of Illumination’ {Suck des Lumieres, i.e. the eighteenth) who 
regarded these phenomena merely as obscurantism and superstition, has 
given way (as we shall show in more detail in our last section of this book) 
to a rather well-developed exploration of the subconscious life and of supra- 
normal spiritual states. Furthermore, the study of oriental philosophies 
has revealed to us a vision of the world very different from that of our 
traditional point of view - and at least as valid. 

It is, then, justifiable to see in the sabbath, on the one hand, a dream 
and an hallucination under the effect of narcotics, and, on the other hand, 
mass suggestion. 

The power of such suggestion is proved by a whole body of evidence 
worthy of belief. Walter Scott in his Demonology cites an extract from the 
works of the Scottish writer Patrick Walker. In 1686, at Mains on the Clyde 
and in other places nearby, people gathered together for several evenings 
attracted by extraordinary meteorological phenomena: a rain of caps, hats and 
sabres; apparitions of troops of armed men who met, passed through each 
other’s ranks and then disappeared. Walker himself could see nothing at all. 
A third of the spectators perceived nothing either. One of these called out: ‘A 
band of cursed sorcerers and witches who’ve got second sight. I’m damned 
if I can see anything.’ Just at that very moment, says our author, ‘his 
physiognomy changed strikingly’, and, with as much fear and trembling as 
any of the women I saw there, he cried aloud: “All of you who don’t 
believe, say nothing, for it’s a fact, and everyone can see it unless he’s quite 
blind.’’ Then, the suggestion caught on on all sides, each man went further 
than another and gave precise descriptions of the calibre of the rifles and of 
the hilts of the sabres.’ 

After that, can we be astonished if, in the Legend of Dr. Faustus (of which 
P. Saintyves made an adaptation based on sixteenth-century texts) there 
appear, all the time, sumptuous banquets whose numberless dishes are seen 
and then disappear suddenly; troops of men-at-arms spring up from the 
earth, men and horned horses, which vanish at a simple gesture.^ 

The author of Ivanhoe also relates the farce of a practical joker, in more 
modern times, who caused a crowd to assemble because he said he saw the 
lion on the face of Northumberland House wag its tail. A few really imagined 
they had seen the Percy emblem move its tail - and others hoped to see it. 

All the same, the atmosphere of one of the big London squares in the 
nineteenth century was certainly less favourable to phenomena of mass 
hallucination than that of the nocturnal and terrifying haunts of demons 
where in the ‘ages of faith’ were carried out the ceremonies of the sabbath or 
the enchantments of Dr. Faustus, 
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The Grand Master of the Assassins 


S O as not to interrupt too abruptly the sequence of our evidence, let us 
leave the Devil for a time and the theatre of his exploits, and turn to 
the magic of the Near East in the eleventh century a.d. Here, we shall 
find an astonishing sect and a magician whose life has no need to be romanti¬ 
cized, since his story contains as many marvels as the Arabian Nights, The 
man was named Hassan Sabbah, the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’, as the 
Crusaders called the Sheikh elJebel^ since they translated ‘elder’ as ‘old man’. 
In the eleventh century from liis mountain eyrie he caused terror to reign 
on whole regions of Asia. 

He was the son of a wood-merchant established at Ray (Rhages), then 
one of the most prosperous cities in Persia. At the University of Nishapur 
he met Abu-Ali-Hassan and Qhiyath-ed-Din surnamed Omar-el-Khayyam, 
the ‘tent adjuster’. Once their studies were terminated, Hassan Sabbah said 
to his two friends: ‘Let’s make a pact. He among us who shall attain glory 
or fortune shall share equally with the other two.’ 

Now, Abu-Ali-Hassan became grand vizier with the title of Nizam-al- 
Mulk, that is ‘Order of the Kingdom’ or ‘Administrator of the Kingdom’. 
True to the pact, he summoned to him his two old friends. Omar-el-Khayyam 
asked for nothing. He was content to continue his astronomical studies and 
to write poetry - the verses of his immortal Rubbayat, Hassan Sabbah 
received a high government appointment. But he was not the equal of the 
Nizam-al-Mulk, although he tried in vain to take the latter’s place. Hassan 
Sabbah was betrayed and owed his life only to a dangerous jump from a 
window and a hurried flight. 

He took refuge at Ray, his native town, where he was initiated by an old 
Ismaili into the doctrine that ‘leads in the right way’, that of the ‘Sect of 
Seven’ {Sebayah)^ a new and powerful sect whose headquarters was in Egypt. 
The Ismailis recognize as seventh Imam (and in the place of his elder brother 
Musa) Ismail, the younger son of the sixth Shi‘ite Imam, However, the 
great peculiarity of the sect was a secret doctrine based on knowledge of the 
deep meaning hidden under the letter of the texts, a knowledge that was 
revealed to those worthy of it by an initiation consisting of seven stages - 
later on increased to nine. 

Then Hassan Sabbah fell sick and was in danger of death, though, after a 
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dream, he awoke cured and left for Cairo where he was initiated into the 
highest grade of the Ismaili Grand Lodge. 

In Cairo he began to take hashish. Made from the leaves of Indian hemp, 
it was either drunk as a liqueur, eaten in the form of sugared pastilles, or 
smoked. Hashish charmed the nights of the fellahln and of the dahabiyah 
rowers as well as those of great lords. The virtues of hashish were celebrated 
at length in the secret archives of the Grand Lodge for it heightened desire 
and courage, it multiplied the visions of the mystics and rendered insensitive 
to suffering and contemptuous of deatli the warriors who rushed, madly 
laughing, into the fray. 

Since his life was threatened by palace intrigues, Hassan Sabbah took ship 
from Egypt. On the fifth day a storm arose and the sailors wanted to throw 
him into the sea. But he cried out with the voice of one inspired: ‘God has 
promised me that no disaster shall occur.’ The storm died down. The ship 
was driven towards the Syrian coast. The sailors whose lives he had saved 
followed him through l^ersia and became his first disciples. 

With them he travelled in different parts of his native country and visited 
those affiliated to the sect whose names he had on a list. To those who 
advised him to increase the number of his adepts he would reply, ‘Later on, 
later on, I have no need of their oaths, I need their faith, let them become 
in my hands like a corpse in the hands of a washer of the dead.’ 

He and his disciples moved towards the mountains to the south of the 
Caspian where, among the most desolate heights, in the neighbourhood of 
Rudbar, rose the Castle of Alamut, the ‘Eagle’s Nest’ - or according to some 
who derive the word from the root amukt^ ‘to teach’ - the ‘Teaching of the 
Eagle’. 

During the night of 4 September 1090, he made his way mysteriously 
into the fortress. The letters composing the name Alah-Amuth, if interpre¬ 
ted according to the mystique of numbers, gave, indeed, this date for the 
entry of its new master, Hassan Sabbah, into the castle. The governor was 
allowed to depart unharmed with his women. On the sight of a note from 
Hassan the governors of Kerdush and Damegan handed over to him three 
thousand dinars. 

From that time onwards mysterious envoys set forth in all directions 
from the castle of Alamut. Vizirs, high dignitaries (and among them the 
Nizam-al-Mulk), all those whose power might cause offence to the Sheikh- 
el-Jebel, died by dagger or perished by poison. It was only by chance that 
the Caliph of Bagdad himself escaped. When an assassin was arrested, he 
affronted torture and death with rapture. 

Deprived of their most reliable supporters the Caliphates of Bagdad, of 
Cairo and Cordova began to disintegrate. Hassan Sabbah was the redoubt¬ 
able master, invisible yet active everywhere. The new Caliph Sinjar led an 
army to the walls of Alamut. One night he found, in his tent, a dagger 
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Stuck in the ground and around the weapon a parchment containing threats. 
He raised the siege and sent envoys to Hassan Sabbah. These were received 
in the castle where was drawn up in a line a number of young men dressed 
in white with head-dresses and girdles of red. These were the FidawL At a 
sign from Hassan, one of them pulled out his dagger and stabbed himself in 
the throat. Then the Sheikh raised his eyes to a tower whereupon another 
of the young men flung himself down from the battlements and crashed on 
the flagstones. What was, then, the secret of his extraordinary power? 

These Fidawi were, first of all, not only initiated into the secrets of the 
Ismaeli doctrine but also trained in the handling of arms, taught foreign 
languages and the usages and customs of courts. When the time was ripe, 
one evening, the Master would call to him the envoy whose hands were to 
be the instruments of his will. He would talk to the man about the merits 
and virtues of the Imam ‘Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. After about a 
quarter of an hour, and under the influence of a narcotic, invincible sleepiness 
would overcome the disciple. During his slumber he was carried into a 
kiosk hidden in the gardens where he awoke amid flowers, perfumes and 
most desirable virgins and was there sated with all the delicacies of the table 
and the delights of love. When two hours of the night had passed, the Master 
appeared again and informed the initiate that the Imam ‘Ali had permitted 
him a glimpse of the Paradise of the Elect to which, through obedience, he 
might have access. 

Then, under the influence of soporifics, the man fell asleep once more and, 
when he awoke, he was lying on the divan where he had had his first 
conversation with the Master. Thenceforth he was ‘like a corpse in the hands 
of a corpse-washer*. 

Hassan Sabbah died on 12 June 1124 at the height of his sinister renown. 
His successors flinched under the weight of their heritage. They were not 
able, as Hassan had been, to maintain themselves in inaccessible isolation. 
They shared their secret with others. In a short time their power declined. 
In 1265, when the Mongol hordes of Hulagu, grandson of Ghengis Khan, 
appeared before the walls of Alamut, the fortress was not defended. 

The Ismaeli sect, however, survived, though it is not by magic power 
that it is known today. Its Imam, until recently, Sir Mohammed Shah ibn 
Agha Ali, more commonly called the ‘Agha Khan’, is now his grandson, 
Karim. 

‘The Grand Master of the Assassins’, Hassan Sabbah, owed, no doubt, 
his limitless influence over his Fidawi to a profound knowledge of intoxicants 
and to an extraordinary hypnotic power. The magnetism of his look bent 
all wills before him and, at the same time, created a world of illusion. The 
Master himself, at the hour of death, exclaimed ‘Nothing is true’. 

And now, in our days, as in the eleventh century, terrorism has burst 
forth again in another part of the Moslem world. Sometimes, when a 
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murderer is arrested, and an attempt is made to discover at whose instigation 
he has acted, the police reports mention that the accused man ‘seemed 
completely bemused’. Hashish and its little pipes are still sold in the medinas 
(Moslem quarters) and the secret of Hassan Sabbah has not been lost. 

But the spirit of the Arab world remains impenetrable to those who think 
of mankind as composed of people all like themselves and regard other 
peoples according to the mental habits we have contracted through our 
classical education. Our penal code was not drawn up to deal with those 
whom death, as with the Fedawi of the Master of Alamut, leaves indifferent.^ 

^ In the very well documented and vivid book of B. Bouthoul, Le Grand-Matire des Assassins 
(Paris, 1936) will be found a detailed bibliography relating to Hassan Sabbah and the sect of the 
Hashashin or Assassins; both Arabic sources (Ibn Khaldun, Ibn Batuta, Makrizi) and European 
works, c.g. those of Silvestre dc Sacy, Hammer-Purgstal, C. Huart and Guyard. 
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The Alchemists 


B efore we r turn to the Devil once more let us consider briefly (and 
also in order to respect chronological order) the furnaces and retorts 
used in alchemy, one of the forms of magic. During the whole of 
antiquity and also towards the end of the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance 
(and even for a considerable time later) alchemists pursued, through the 
centuries, the search for the 'philosopher’s stone’, that is to say for a means 
of converting other metals into gold, and for a way of obtaining liquid gold, 
‘the universal panacea’ for some, while for others it w^as the highest spiritual 
knowledge, supreme wisdom. 

If, in its beginnings, alchemy was a technique, it rapidly became, particu¬ 
larly under the influence of Gnostic doctrines, informed with philosophical 
and moral ideas. Tlie seekers pursued, at one and the same time, the extrac¬ 
tion of gold imprisoned in its matrix, and the liberation of the soul held 
captive by carnal matter. 

The word ‘alchemy’ is just ‘chemistry’ preceded by the Arabic definite 
article aL ‘Chemistry’, according to some, would be derived from a Greek 
root chd^ ‘to spread’; w^hile others refer it to Cherniy the ‘Land of Ham’, 
that is Egypt, for the Hebrews and which in Plutarch’s his and Osiris is 
named Khemia. 

Alchemistic Writings 

The first alchemistic documents are very ancient - Chaldean records, 
Egyptian papyri in the Leyden Museum, Greek MSS. Alchemistic tradition 
is strongly marked by a belief we have already mentioned, i.e, that revelation 
belongs to the gods alone and that it would be imprudent for a mortal to 
divulge, under his own name, knowledge which is of divine origin. Hence the 
existence of innumerable apocrypha attributed to Thoth (Hermes Tris- 
megistus), to Imhotep, to Enoch, to Moses, to the Greek philosopher 
Democritus and to his master the magus Ostanes. Thus one of the third- 
century treatises is presented as the Book of Truth of Sophe the Egyptian 
(no doubt the Pharaoh Khufu, more generally called Cheops, who built the 
Great Pyramid) - and the text adds: ‘Here is the divine work of the Lord 
of the Hebrews and of the Powers, Sabaoth.’ 
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According to the Greek alchemist, Zozimos of Panopolis in Upper 
Egypt, only priests were permitted to indulge in the ‘psammurgical* arts, 
the sacred practices performed in the temple of Ptah at Memphis. Likewise, 
according to Jewish tradition, the secret of metals would have been taught 
to mortals by the angels who, according to the First Book of Enoch, mated 
with the daughters of men. 

The Greek papyri at Leyden contain a mixture of magical and alchemical 
recipes strongly impregnated with Gnostic ideas. Greek MSS. in the libraries 
reproduce more ancient writings and range from the third to the ninth 
centuries of our era. These MSS. deal with weights and measures, alchemic 
theories, techniques and, some of them, contain poems. The most ancient 
is the MS. of St. Mark in St. Mark’s Library at Venice; it is an eleventh- 
century copy annotated in the 1 landwriting of Cardinal Bessarion. The MSS. 
in the French Bihliotheque Nationale were brought to France during the 
reign of King Frangois I (1515-47) and their bindings bear the arms of 
King Henri 11 (1547-59). 

The ancient alchemists were very numerous but many of them belong 
only to legend. Among those whose writings have come down to us, may 
be mentioned, first of all, Zozimos, the author of various treatises including 
the Authentic Writing on the Sacred Art and the Booh oj Truth of Sdphe 
the Egyptian, Synesius who, in 401, w'as elected Bishop of Ptolomais in 
Cyrenaica; Olympiodorus, who travelled as far afield as Nubia before he 
was sent on an embassy to Attila. Olympiodorus wrote a book on the divine 
and sacred art; Cleopatra the Learned (who may be none other than the 
Jewess Mary ‘of Clopas’ who gave her name to the French culinary utensil 
known as a bain-marie - it is a jacketed saucepan). To her is attributed the 
Chrysopoiea or Art of making Gold in the Library of St. Mark’s at Venice. 
Cleopatra the Learned left also a Treatise on Weights and Measures (which 
figures in the MSS. of St. Mark’s and also in one of the Bihliotheque Nationale - 
No. 2327) and likewise a Treatise on Distillation, 

A drawing, often reproduced, from the Chrysopoiea of Cleopatra the 
Learned (taken from lier Treatise on Distillation) throws a good deal of 
light on the magical elements in alchemy. {Vide Figure 10, p. 202.) 

The Art of Making Gold 

At the top of the page is the title Kleopatres Chrusopoiea^ then come three 
concentric circles. In the largest is a Greek inscription which signifies: ‘One 
is All and by itself exists All and towards itself it tends and if it did not 
contain itself, the whole would be nothing.’ In the second circle are the 
words: ‘One is the serpent, he that has the poison with the two emblems.’ 
In the centre are the signs for silver, gold and mercury. 

Below, we have the serpent biting its tail {puroboros in Greek) surrounding 
the motto ‘One is AH’. To the right is the athanor, an essential object in 
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alchemic laboratories and on which may be read: at the bottom, phota^ 
‘flames*, the flashes of fire; on the crucible, lopas^ a vessel with a long neck; 
and at the top phiale^ the receptacle for boiling liquids. 

Near the three concentric circles are eight-rayed stars, symbols of the 



Figure lo. The Chrysopoiea or ‘Art of Making Gold’ by Cleopatra the Learned. 
f'MS. 2249 Biblioih^que Rationale, Paris, from the Grande EncyclopiUey Vol. II, 

pp. 14 & 17. 
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sun in Assyria ~ these are also found in the writings of the Gnostic sect of 
the Valentinians. 

We may recognize in these figures (according to the explanations which 
are current) symbols of the unity of matter, a primary condition for the 
transmutation of metals. Now, as we have already pointed out, the notion 
of symbolism, that is to say, a material representation of an abstract idea 
(such as the eye of Cain, symbol of conscience in Victor Hugo’s poem), is 
a late conception alien to the concrete point of view of the ancients. Such 
‘symbols’ would, moreover, be useless, and from a practical standpoint, 
useless, for the transmutation of metals. What we have here is a much more 
precise concept, that of the magic power of the word transferred to writing. 
Just as naming the demon was to make him appear and to force him to 
obey, so, also, to represent the serpent biting its tail was to make real th« 
unity of matter and transmutation; it was to reproduce the unite of All by 
the power of a written formula; it was to render the athanor in the laboratory 
interdependent with the representation and to associate, by means of a magic 
link, the operations named on the drawing with the operations practised in 
the laboratory. These figures and inscriptions, then, are something quite 
different from ‘symbols’. 

And, thus, the ‘Emerald Table of Hermes’, cited by medieval authors, 
began with the formula: ‘Above, celestial things, below, terrestrial things, 
by male and by female the work is accomplished.’ This is the same kind of 
link between the two worlds which ensured the success of the bewitching of 
the crocodile in the sacred pool of Heliopolis and of the hierogamy of 
Babylon or of Eleusis, the union of a priestess with the god, a union that 
fecundated the earth. 

By a similar rite, in harmony with the cosmic forces, the alchemists 
employed double vessels, magic reproductions of the sexual act, and 
recipients in the form of an egg, the primeval egg of the world in certain 
cosmogonies. 

An examination of the Greek text of the formulae employed by Cleopatra 
in the Chrysopoica shows that puns were employed comparable with that 
which permitted the priests in the Egyptian ceremonies to blind the croco¬ 
dile, that is to say, a play on the double meaning of the word shu - both 
‘feather’ and ‘blind’. The serpent is described as ho echon ton ion, ‘he who 
possesses the poison’. Almost exactly the same as the word ios, ‘poison’, is 
the word ios, ‘sole’ (only a few forms of which are to be found in Homer). 
We have here the association of the serpent with the concept of the unity 
of matter. Lopas, ‘a long-necked vessel’, also means a ‘coffin’. Phos in the 
neuter signifies ‘flame’, ‘brilliance’, but in the masculine it means ‘an eminent 
man’ - just as we speak of a ‘luminary of the Bar* for an outstanding barrister. 
We may see, then, in these formulae, that double meaning often met with 
in the old alchemic texts, the one relating to operations with metals, the 
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Other concerning philosophical teachings regarding the liberation of the 
soul or of the divine breath that is imprisoned in matter. 

To assure the success of his operations, the alchemist recited the formula 
attributed to Hermes Trismegistos: ‘O Universe, be attentive to my voice, 
O earth open; may the mass of the waters open for me. Trees, tremble not, 
1 wish to praise the Lord, the All and the One. May the heavens open and 
the winds die down, may all our faculties celebrate the All and the 
One.* 

The Enigma of the Philosopher s Stone and the Book of Abraham the Jew 

In Egypt and under the name of the ‘Instrument of Hermes* tables of 
numerals intended for use in predictions and for various operations based 
on the mystique of numbers, were very common. In these tables may be 
found the ‘Enigma of the Philosopher’s Stone* which has mucli attracted 
the attention of students - and which also figures in the Sybilline Books. 

Here is a translation of the text of the Enigma: 

‘I have nine letters and four syllables. Understand me; the three first 
have two letters. That which remains contains the rest (of the letters). 
Five among them are voiceless. The total number contains twice eight 
hundred plus three times three decades with seven. Knowing that which 
I am, thou shall know the wisdom that is in me.*^ 

Cardan and Leibnitz proposed arsenic (arsenikon^ from arrcnikos^ ‘male*), 
others, phosphorus (phaosphoros) and others, again, various other sub¬ 
stances.^ If these two words really contain nine letters, four syllables, five 
consonants, their numerical value does not seem to us to correspond to the 
numbers indicated in rather an ambiguous form. It is hardly necessary to 
add that, in the Middle Ages, the real magical value of these rites was lost, 
but they were maintained, first of all, by tradition, and then to preserve the 
mystery of the alchemic operations. 

The same applies also to the meaning (veiled under a hermetic form) of 
the seven figures of the ‘Book of Abraham the Jew* which is said to have been 
bought for two florins at the end of the fourteenth century, by Nicolas 
Flamel from a mysterious pedlar.^ 

The first drawing represented ‘a young man with wings at his heels, a 
caduceus in his hand with two intertwined serpents and with which he 
strikes the helmet on his head . . . towards him comes running and flying 
with open wings, a tall old man with a clock attached to his head and 
Jiolding in his hands a sickle as does the figure of Death; with this 
sickle, the fearsome and furious old man wishes to cut oft’ the feet of 
Mercury.* 

^ M. Berthclot, Oriaines de alchimie, pp. 136 and 356. 

® Arsenal, No. 88, p. 3. 

® MS. in the Arsenal Library, Paris, In-40, with seven illustrations, reproduced by Leo Larguier, 
in his Le Faiseur dVr, Nicolas F/<jwe/(Editions nationalcs). 
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The alchemic operation thus indicated would be the mortification of 
ordinary mercury mixed with common salt and vitriol. The interpretation 
of the other drawings, as given in tlie Transmutation des metaux by M. 
Duclos, will be found in Curiositis des sciences occultes by the ‘Bibliophile 
Jacob’ (Paul Lacroix), pp, 34 and 36. 

The Arab Alchemists; the Arabian Nights 

The link between the alchemists of antiquity and those of the later Middle 
Ages is to be found in the Arab alchemists, among whom was Al-Jaber. 
The great Arab physicians Rhases (tenth century), Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 
Abul Kassis were passionately devoted to alchemy. The encyclopaedic 
treatise Khitab-aUFirisi (850) gives a list of all the ancient alchemists, real 
or mythical. 

The Alexandrian tradition was maintained in Moslem Spain, at the 
schools of Cordova, Murcia, Grenada and Toledo, and this tradition was 
transmitted to the East. Traces of it are numerous in the Arabian Nights, 
In the story of the ‘Keys of Fate’ (vol. vi) Ilassan and his master, the 
Bedawi, perceive at the top of a granite column the copper statue of 
a young man holding in his hand five keys. One of them is golden, 
while the others are of silver, Chinese copper, iron and lead. Hassan 
seizes the golden key and the silver one, wdiile the Bedawi keeps the leaden 
key. Now gold symbolizes the mysteries of life as silver does suffering. 
Copper is the symbol of death, iron of glory and lead of wisdom and 
happiness. 

In the town of Aram-of-the-Columns, Hassan, thanks to the Bedawi’s 
wisdom, discovers the tiny casket containing red sulphur ‘the kimia of the 
learned and philosophers all of whom died without finding it. This powder 
is the source of all the riches of life. One single grain is enough to transform 
tlie vilest metals into gold.’ Then both the men cross the horizon of crystal 
that surrounds the city and traverse, on a crystal bridge, the mercury river. 
Hassan meets with nothing but misfortune. However, the Bedawi teaches 
him the mysterious sciences of alchemy and occult lore. With the red sulphur 
he transforms hundredweights of lead into gold. Then, after long days of 
happiness, he dies with a smile on his lips. However, thanks to the Bedawi’s 
revelations, Hassan finds in the casket a MS. on gazelle skin containing the 
rest of the red powder and when he has deciphered the writing he under¬ 
stands what power is inherent in the keys of fate. So he throws the five keys 
into his alchemist’s crucible. The sultan has him arrested and seizes the 
powder, but does not know how to use it. Hassan is put to the torture but 
refuses to reveal his secret. After the sultan’s deadi, Hassan transmits his 
secret to the son of the khalifat, a just and pious man, who employs the riches 
obtained for building a fine mosque. Hassan lived to be a hundred and 
twenty years of age. 
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The Supreme Wisdom 

The authors of the Arabo-Persian tales were not only interested in the 
material aspect of alchemy, in the secret of the transmutation of metals, but 
they were engaged also in the search for Supreme Wisdom. 

In the ‘Words under the Ninety-Nine Severed Heads* (Vol. viii, p. 126 
of Mardrus*s Arabian Nights) the girl asks the youth: ‘What mean these 
strange words - “Give to the bride of the West the son of the king of the 
East and a child will be bom to them who shall be the Sultan of Fair Faces” ? 
And the youth replies: ‘O, princess, these words contain all the secrets of 
the philosopher’s stone and they signify mysteriously, this: corrupted by 
humidity which comes from the West, the sound adamic earth that comes 
from the East, and from this corruption will be engendered the philosophic 
mercury which is all-powerful in nature and which will engender the sun, 
and gold the son of the sun, and the moon, and silver the son of the moon, 
which will change pebbles into diamonds.* 

The philosopher’s stone, says Julia,^ metaphysical alchemy wedded to 
experimental alchemy, contains this substantial duality, matter and spirit. 
Together with a ‘spiritual magic’ there is a ‘material magic* more accessible 
to the mass of men. 

The Great Alchemists of the West 

In western lands, during the Middle Ages, the alchemic writers (imitating 
their ancient forerunners and also from fear of persecution) often attributed 
their books to illustrious personages. The best-known works bear the names 
of Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas Aquinas, Raymond Lull, Roger Bacon, and 
Arnaud de Villeneuve. In the fifteenth century alchemy was pursued all 
over Christendom. This was the age of Nicolas Flamel and Bernardo of 
Treviso. Later (sixteenth or seventeenth century) came Basil Valentin, 
the author of (among other books) the Char triomphal de Vantimoine^ 
who discovered preparations still used in our days and recommended 
the employment of gold in potions for the treatment of leprosy and 
that of mercury for the cure of syphilis. Marsilio Ficino, Pico della 
Mirandola, Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus were all men of the 
Renaissance. 

During the seventeenth century alchemy broke away from medicine. 
Alchemists were implicated in the famous ‘Poison Case* - Frangois Galaup 
de Chasteuil, Vanens, Bachimont (whose conversion ovens and alembics 
filled the house near the Temple in Paris and the Hotel de I’Ecu de France 
at Compiegne), Rabel, who, indeed, had sound medical knowledge and 
invented the Eau de Rabel^ a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid employed 
as a styptic to arrest haemorrhages. All these men were, in 1677, arrested on 
Louvois* orders. 

^ Vide E. F. Julia, Les Milk et une Nuits de Venchanteur Mardrus^ pp. 296-9. 
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Hermetism in Cathedrals 

Even now we can, perhaps, read a message from the medieval alchemists 
on the porches of our cathedrals. 

Our cathedrals’ sculpture and stained glass compose a book of secret 
meaning. ‘What simple souls cannot know by Scripture is taught them in 
the church, they know by images,’ declared in the year a.d. 1000 the bishops 
who met at the Synod of Arras. 

Despite certain exaggerations and hasty generalizations it is very likely 
that the cathedral builders (who claimed a connexion with the companions 
of Hiram, the architect of Solomon’s temple) did introduce some alchemic 
esoterism into the iconography of medieval sanctuaries. 

For instance, the twenty-four bas-reliefs carved on the lower part of the 
‘Last Judgement* porch on the West Front of Notre-Dame in Paris seem 
to have an esoteric meaning. The attitudes, the attributes can hardly be 
explained merely by reference to the persons depicted or by scenes in the 
Bible. A woman draws a crow in the middle of a shield, a knight shows a 
lion, another (holding in his left hand the figure of an athanor and brandish¬ 
ing a stone in the other) strangles a dragon, still another holds scales, a 
knight flees from a wolf, and a woman threatens a monk with her 
distaff. 

The balance would signify the sublimation or purification of the matter of 
the philosopher’s stone, the wolf the secret fire, the distaff an allusion to the 
‘little distaff’ used by smelters. The alchemic meaning of the twenty-four 
subjects is to be found in Robert Ambelain’s book Dans Vombre des 
cathedrales (1939) in which frequent reference is made to the Mystere des 
Cathidraks and to the Demeures Philosophales of Fulcanelli. 

‘Everyone who is at all familiar with hermetism’, writes Ambelain, ‘knows 
that the operations conducted in the search for the philosopher’s stone 
comprised three phases; the first is that in which the materiaprima is subjec¬ 
ted to purification, designated by the colour black and the expressions 
‘crow’s head’ and the ‘black roses of Sathan’; then comes the phase of the 
caput mortuum or death’s head, represented by a crow pecking at a human 
skull. Then the Great Work changes colour and ‘switches over’ to white. 
This is the phase known as ‘Diana’s doves’ or the ‘virginal milk of the sages* 
or the ‘white roses of the virgin’. Finally, in the last phase, the alchemist 
attains the ‘red rose’, the famed ‘philosopher’s stone’ itself. Such is, in its 
main lines, the evolution of the chrysopoiea^ the ‘conquest of gold’ {vide 
p. 201). 

All these representations of alchemic operations are to be found in the 
sculpture of the cathedrals. We may mention, too, among signs of medieval 
esoterism, the labyrinths called ‘Solomon’s* at Sens, Rheims, Auxerre, 
Saint-Quentin, Poitiers, Bayeux and Chartres cathedrals. Such labyrinths 
are also drawn in the frontispieces of alchemic MSS. The labyrinth which 
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decorates one of the ‘esoteric coffers’ in the Chateau de Dampierre, repre¬ 
sents, according to Fulcanelli’s interpretation, only the ‘long way’ or the 
oeuvre du riche^ whereas generally the maze shows three entrances, one short 
and straight leading to the central chamber where Theseus slew the Minotaur; 
a second, very winding, is the ‘long way’, and the third ends in a blind alley. 
{Vide Ambelain, op. cit., pp. 240 and 241.) 

‘Our esoteric bas-reliefs’, adds Ambelain, ‘offer us, after the phases of 
transmutation of metals, those of spiritual transmutation.’ We have seen, 
indeed, that the alchemic documents bear a double meaning, that of the 
‘liberation’ of gold and of the soul also. 

Alchemic Poems 

Ambelain finds also an esoteric meaning related to alchemy in the famous 
sonnet by Heredia, Lcs Conquerants, The charnier natal (‘native charnel- 
house’) and thegerfauts (‘gerfalcons’) allude to putrefaction like the crows of 
Notre-Dame, the gold that matures in the mines of Cipango, to the hermetic 
decoction, the phosphorescence, the w^hiteness, to the phases which precede 
the crystallization represented by the star (p. 236). 

Was Heredia familiar with books on alchemy ? It is possible, for he was 
endlessly curious about things of the past. But Gerard de Nerval had, almost 
certainly some knowledge of alchemy, as may be seen by reference to his 
Alchimiste or his Illumines as well as to some passages in his Voyage cn 
Orient, Allusions to alchemy and to the tarot are apparent in the sonnets 
El DesdichadOi Artemis and Horus^ such as the Soldi Noir de la Melancholic 
(‘The Black Sun of Melancholy’), the Nuit du Tombeau (‘The Night of the 
Tomb’)-the putrefaction of matter - Pausilippo (the white), the flower 
and the red (red rose), while the tour foudroyee^ the devil and the star (in 
ElDesdichado)^ and the queen, the king and the lover (in Artemis) are tarot 
cards.^ 

Josephin Soulary, who devoted seven sonnets to the metals and one to 
alloy, thus refers in ‘Gold’ to the tradition of Chaldean alchemy: 

Savait-il done deja, le Chaldeen mystique 
Pour t’avoir vu de fange en lingot transforme 
Q’il n’est pas chair si laide et coeur si pollu6 
Ou ton reflet n’attache un ^clat magn(:*tique 

Attempts have also been made to give an alchemic significance to the 
offerings of the Wise Men from the East - incense, the magic perfume of 

^ Vide on this subject ‘La cl6 des Chimeres de G. dc NervaT, by G. Lebreton, in the review 
rontaine. No. 44, 1945. 

* That is: 

Did the mystical Chaldean already know 

Since he had seen thee transformed from dirt into an ingot, 

That there is no flesh so ugly or heart so polluted 
Where thy reflection docs not fix a magnetic brilliance? 
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solar operations, myrrh, the perfume of the moon, gold, the ‘sulphur of the 
sages’ brought by Melchior, the Negro who is the alchemist. But why 
should we search so far for a doubtful method of making gold, when the 
text of the Gospel itself mentions that just gold was offered ? 

The Secret of Gold and Wisdom 

Did the alchemists really succeed in transmuting metals.^ Some of them 
claimed to have done so, but their secret has not come down to us, Nicolas 
Flamel, for instance, is reported to have spent in gifts and charitable founda¬ 
tions a sum estimated by Rene Schnaebele at more than 3,000,000 gold 
francs (i.e. more than /^i20,000 gold). This was an amount out of all 
proportion with his apparent means which were those of a member of the 
lower middle class. Maybe it was his expenditure which gave rise to the story 
that he really did find out how to ‘make’ gold or silver. 

Sometimes, in days nearer to us, hopes have been loudly voiced that the 
secret of ‘making* gold has been discovered. In the years preceding the 
Second World War the Press reported a sensational discovery - then all 
was silence. What are, at the present time, the possibilities science offers us.^ 
The future will, no doubt, enlighten us. 

As for those who, still in our days, offer us (veiled in the hermetic 
language beloved of the alchemists) spiritual elevation by the setting free 
of the soul, let us hope they do not merit the reproach addressed by J. K. 
Iluysmans to Eliphas Levi: ‘He explained as best he could’, says the author 
of La-bas^ ‘the symbol of these winged creatures in water-bottles, but he 
refrained from giving the famous recipe of the great Mastery and continued 
with the same jesting as in his other books where, beginning on a solemn 
note and declaring that he wished to unveil the ancient mysteries, he remained 
silent when the time came and on the ineffable pretext that he would perish 
if he betrayed such terrifying secrets.^ 

A sixteenth-century author tells us ‘why we see today so few alchemists 
who succeed in their enterprises’. In his Nouvelles Rkreations et Joyeux 
Devis^ Bonaventure de Periers reveals that it is ‘because of devils’! Solomon, 
who received the philosopher’s stone from God, succeeded, through its 
power, in shutting up all the devils in a copper vat, as huge in circumference 
as the Bois de Vincennes and had this vat buried in the earth. Peace and 
happiness then reigned in the world. But one of Solomon’s successors, when 

^J. K. Huysmans, La-baSt p. I12. The alchemic interpretation given by Eliphas L6vi of the 
myth of Medea - the slaying of the dragon fixing the astral fluid, the dragon*s teeth representing 
the acids which must dissolve the metallic earth, docs not rest on any more solid foundation. 
The idea indeed is absolutely alien to the epoch of Homer and Hesiod. The idea might with some 
plausibility have been that of a third-century alchemist, but the author of the Histoire de la Ma^ie 
produces no text to support his very rash theory. It is difficult, today, to agree with Dom Pern^ty 
in his Fables egyptietiues et grecques devoilee (‘Egyptian and Greek Fables revealed’) that ‘the 
Egyptian and Greek mytlis were entirely conceived by alchemists who wished to describe, in 
an allegorical way, the methods of making the philosopher’s stone’. 
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digging the foundations of a town, discovered the vat and a little devil who 
had, by chance, managed to escape, suggested to him that the vat contained 
a treasure, so he had it opened. Imagine with what eagerness the diabolical 
gentry rushed out in their thousands! They had not forgotten the power of 
the Stone, so they attacked the alchemists and destroyed the fruit of their 
work. (Nouvelles, xiii.) 

Here, then, reproduced in the racy language of our old storytellers is 
another ‘explanation myth’. 
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Famous Sorcery Trials 


I ET US now return to the lands of the West where the Devil continues his 
evil exploits. 

^ We have seen that from the thirteenth century onwards wizards 
and witches multiplied to such an extent that they constituted a public 
danger. There was, in fact, an epidemic of witchcraft. Obviously some 
measures of repression had to be taken and as the whole matter was one that 
concerned the ecclesiastical authorities. Pope Innocent VIII issued a Bull 
against sorcerers in 1484. Moreover, he despatched on a mission throughout 
Germany two of his Inquisitors, Heinrich Krammer and Jakob Sprenger, 
the author of the Hammer of Witches. 

Diabolical Possession 

Then began the great epoch of witchcraft trials. Cosimo Ruggieri, brought 
to France by Catherine de* Medici, was accused of having bewitched King 
Charles IX. In the seventeenth century two ecclesiastics, Urbain Grandier 
at Loudun and Gaufridy at Aix-en-Provence were accused of having made a 
pact with the Devil - and suflfered death by burning. Under Louis XIV 
the famous ‘Poison Case’ deeply perturbed both king and court. In 1652, 
at Geneva, Michelle Chaudron, whose body bore the marks of the Devil’s 
claws, was also burned at the stake. 

The Jesuit father, Jean-Baptiste Girard, accused in 1750 of having 
bewitched Catherine Cadiere, just managed to escape the stake because his 
judges could not agree on a verdict; half were for his condemnation and half 
for his acquittal. Public excitement was at fever-pitch. ‘On the public 
promenades and at the entrances to places of amusement numerous pamph¬ 
lets and broadsheets were distributed, some in favour of the priest and some 
against him. The case interested all France and even all Europe’, notes in his 
diary E. J. E. Barbier, one of the advocates at tlie Paris Parlement. The 
judgement did not satisfy public opinion. ‘The good town of Paris is much 
upset by the sentence of the Court, which is regarded as very unjust. The 
people were most anxious for Father Girard to be burned alive.’ 

In this same year, 1750, a nun at Wurzburg in Germany, Maria Renata, 
was beheaded and her body burned. In 1672, Colbert forbade the French 
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courts to consider any accusation of sorcery, but in the following century, 
Paris was thrown into great excitement by the ‘miracle’ of the deacon Paris 
and by the Convulsionnaires (or ‘Convulsed Women’) of the church of 
Saint Mcdard (vide p. 225). As late as 1836, on the peninsula of Hela in 
Dantzig Bay, some fishermen drowned a witch when they submitted her to 
the ‘trial by water’. 

GaufriJy, Vicar of Lcs Accoules at Marseilles 

The witchcraft trials, generally speaking, were all on the same pattern. 
Let us take, as an Cvxample, the trial of the priest Louis Gaufridy, which will 
enable us to note most of the details in these cases.^ 

Gaufridy was born about 1580 and at the age of twenty-six was appointed 
vicar of the parish of Les Accoules, the belfry of whose church still rises 
above the old port at xMarseilles. At the very beginning of the seventeenth 
century he was summoned to the manor of La Palud, the residence of a 
Provencal Protestant family, the eldest of whose three daughters, Magdaleine, 
had been since her infancy a victim to strange fits of melancholy, to prolonged 
periods of silence, depression and sometimes to outbursts of weeping, loud 
lamentations, incoherent gestures and incomprehensible babble. 

The priest was young, affable, mild-mannered and not averse, in true 
southern style, from indulging in a practical joke. In fact, Gaufridy’s 
buoyant good humour proved to be the best of remedies and Magdaleine 
was not only converted to Catholicism but also wished - despite Gaufridy’s 
opposition - to become a nun. She entered, as a novice, the Ursuline convent 
at Aix-en-Provence. However, this severe and sombre cloister was a place 
very little suited to her temperament. She was seized by what is known as 
le mal des cloitres^ ‘convent sickness’, and was torn between rage and ecstasy, 
rapture and excessive mortification. She was very inclined to show herself 
without her shift, and her prioress judged that ‘there was much hypocrisy 
in her case’. 

The convent chaplain. Father Romillon, was informed by her that ‘at 
the age of nine or ten years when she was at a small farm belonging to her 
father she had been seduced by a priest named Louys, who was a magician 
of fourteen years’ standing, and had been taken by him into a cavern where 
was held the synagogue of the sorcerers’. She had seen in Louys’s hand a 
book of magic with cabalistic writing and numbers! She had been forced to 
bind herself to the Devil by the ‘blood pact’. 

^ Vide for witchcraft trials, J. Michelet, La Sorc/tVe; Jacob, Curiosith Inferttales; Lcn6trc, Affaires 
Granges; Dr. Henry Mcigc, Gaufridy (1936), Aldous Huxley, *Thc Devils of Loudun*. Dr. Meige’s 
work, though less comprehensive than that of the British writer, has the merit of throwing light 
on the psychopathic side of the phenomena of‘possession’. In a series of articles published by the 
Marseilles newspaper Le Soir (May 1954) under the title ‘Magie ct sorcellcrie, un cure dcs Accoules 
brule vif pour pacte avec le Diable’ (‘Magic and Sorcery, a vicar of Lcs Accoules burned alive for 
having made a pact with the Devil’), I myself studied this trial from the point of view of the history 
of beliefs. 
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The chaplain took Magdaleine to the Sainte-Baume grotto where he exor¬ 
cised her. During the rite of exorcism, relics, bones and skulls were placed on 
her shoulders and breast. The remedy was worse than the disease. The girl 
drew herself up in a menacing attitude, emitted inhuman howls, rushed hither 
and thither, her eyes rolling, her hair dishevelled, her limbs contorted, her 
mouth foaming. She overturned a number of chairs and then sank down to 
the ground where she writhed about in horrible convulsions. 

During a further exorcism she claimed that she could fly in the air like 
St. Magdalene and jumped out of one of the windows “ dragging with her 
the old chaplain, shouting for help - and began to climb up the tower like 
a sleep-walker. To make matters worse, the unfortunate spiritual director 
of the Ursulines gave her as companion at La Sainte Baume another girl 
named Louise Capeau. She was of humble extraction, but also of disordered 
mind and a mythomaniac. The two disordered imaginations reacted the 
one upon the other and the girls rivalled one another in lies and outrageous 
behaviour. Magdaleine was possessed by Beelzebub in person. Louise had 
to be content with a demon of the third rank called Verrine. A double 
exorcism released a whole host of devils who engaged in a regular battle, 
attacking each other - through the agency of the two possessed women - 
by blows with shoes. 

On 16 December 1610, Verrine, through the mouth of Louise, made an 
accusation against Gaufridy and Magdaleine confirmed that he had led her 
to a witches’ sabbath. They had shared a walnut and this had created a 
magic link between them.^ Soon the body of the young woman was 
harbouring no less than 6,666 devils - a number suggested by the Apocalypse. 
Then she tried to kill herself by pushing a pin into her ear, by driving a knife 
into her breast and, finally, by attempting to hang herself. 

Meanwhile, poor Father Romillon, quite overwhelmed by the events, 
had reported to his superior the Dominican Michaelis, (irand Inquisitor 
of Provence. On Dom Michaelis’s orders, Capuchin monks arrested Gaufridy 
at his house, conducted him, on foot, to Aix, where he was first shut up in 
a dungeon and then taken to La Sainte Baume - and all without one w^ord 
being addressed to him. 

He was confronted with the twa) w^omen, harassed with questions, 
prevented from sleeping, accused of having been at a wmehes’ sabbath, 
having eaten the flesh of young children - until, on the evening of 7 January 
1611 there occurred a sensational event. Four canons, escorted by men-at- 
arms, appeared to set Gaufridy free on the orders of the Bishop of Marseilles. 


^ Vide p. 39 in ‘Sympathetic Magic* and ‘Talismanic Magic’ (p. 129). The link created by 
sharing a fruit survives in the popular superstition of‘pliilippines’ (a game in which two persons, 
having shared an almond with two kernels, agree that when they meet again, the first who says 
"Bonjour Philippe* or *Bonjour Philippine* shall get a present. The word ‘philippine’ in this sense, 
has nothing to do with the name Philippe, but is derived from the German vielliebcheti, i.e. ‘well- 
beloved’). 
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Gaufridy’s parishioners welcomed him back with expressions of sympathy 
in which his lordship joined personally. But the grand inquisitor would not 
let matters drop. He had recourse to the secular arm in the person of 
Guillaume de Vair, first president of the Provence Parlement. 

Vair was an intelligent and enlightened magistrate, but the counsellor 
and the physicians sent to examine Gaufridy were both narrow-minded 
and prejudiced; for the priest, indeed, had been once more imprisoned. 
On the lower part of Gaufridy’s back were found the ‘marks of lewdness’. 
Pins were tlirust into his flesh and, although he cried out, there were dis¬ 
covered ‘areas of insensitiveness’ - sure signs of possession. A burlesque 
incident during one of the examinations throws a harsh light on the state of 
men’s minds in those times. They were obsessed with the idea of the Devil - 
‘there was a terrific noise in the chimney of the Court and then appeared a 
tall black man who shook his head’. The judges all took to their heels except 
the counsellor, who got entangled in his long robe and had to stand where he 
was, staring with haggard eyes and making repeated signs of the cross. The 
black phantom was a chimney-sweep who had lost his way in the maze of 
chimneys of the Parlement building. 

At this point in the preliminary proceedings we may note something 
which occurred often in other witchcraft trials ~ a great change in the 
attitude of the defendant. While he was kept in solitary confinement in a 
silent dungeon, day and night under the watchful eyes of two impassive 
and mute Capuchin monks, Gaufridy’s mind gave way to doubt and anxiety. 
Might he not really be possessed by the Devil For hours and hours he 
searched his body for diabolical marks and his memory for recollection of 
the sabbath whose scenes he described. 

However, since Gaufridy still refused to confess, he was put to the 
torture, to the ‘extraordinary question’, to the strappado^ a punishment that 
consisted in the victim being thrown several times, with a heavy stone 
attached to his legs, from the roof on to the ground. 

Despite evidence in his favour given by the protonotary of the Holy and 
Apostolic See and the action of his parishioners who subscribed 4,000 livres 
for his defence, Gaufridy was condemned to the stake and was burned on 
the Place des Precheurs, 30 April 1611. The flames shot up so rapidly that 
the executioner could not - as was usual - in a last gesture of pity, strangle 
the victim so as to spare him more horrible sufferings. 

All the details of the trial are set forth in the Histoire admirable de la 
possession et conversion d'une penitante seduite par un magicien (Paris, 1614) 
which we owe to Father Michaelis. 

The pact Gaufridy is supposed to have made with the Devil (according 
to Magdaleine’s accusations) figures in the Vocation des magiciens et magici- 
ennes by an anonymous author and published in 1623 by Olivier de Varennes 
and quoted by Jacob in his Curiositis Infernales: 
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1 , Loys, priest, renounce all and every one of the spiritual material 
possessions which may be given to me or which may devolve upon me from 
God, the Virgin and all the saints, male and female, and especially from 
John the Baptist, my patron saint, and the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
St. Francis. And to thee, Lucifer, whom I see and know to be before me, 
I deliver myself up with all the good deeds I shall perform excepting the 
value and fruit of the sacraments in respect of those to whom I wshall adminis¬ 
ter them, and in this manner I have signed these instruments and hereby 
attest them.’ 

Lucifer, for his part, took this engagement respecting Louis Gaufridy: 

‘I, Lucifer, promise under my seal to thee Master Loys Gaufridy, priest, to 
give thee virtue and power to bewitch by the breath of thy mouth all and 
everyone of the women and girls that thou mayest desire. In faith of which 
I have signed Lucifer.’ 

Dom Michaelis’s account presents a remarkable feature and that is the 
accuracy of the observations relating to the pathological factors of the 
drama, to the phenomena of possession. 

‘The clinical history of Magdaleine de la Palud’, writes Dr. Meige, 
‘agrees, on all points, with the nosographical conceptions of today. The 
Ursuline nun was undoubtedly not only an accomplished mythomaniac 
but also a great neuropath.’ And he points out, in the Acta of Dom Michaelis 
is to be found all the evidence of close clinical observation: 

(1) The aura of hysteria. The Devil seized her by the throat and sometimes 
assumed the form of a toad. 

(2) All the phases of what is known as the ‘Salpetri^re great attack . . . 
Beelzebub caused all her body to become inflated, made her face red, her 
eyes blazing, her lips to gape, her neck to swell, he wanted to strangle her, 
he made her fall down, sometimes weeping, sometimes laughing’. 

(3) The ‘movements of salutation’ and finally the ‘great movements’, ‘so 
violent that four men could not hold her down’. 

(4) The strange pranks, the contractions, the crises of catalepsy followed 
by lethargy ‘when she could neither move nor cry out’, the hiccups, a total 
loss of appetite, or again, an insatiable hunger; delirium, areas of 
insensitiveness. 

(5) The dreams in which she saw herself as the princess of the sabbath 
and upon an altar a golden statue of herself beside Gaufridy, prince of 
demons. 

(6) The attempts to wound herself, symptoms noted in all works on 
demonology as due to the influence of the Devil. 

Dr. Meige writes in conclusion: ‘Magdaleine de la Palud merits a place 
of honour in the annals of nervous and mental pathology. Her “observation” 
represents in itself alone, a real compendium of all the symptoms which, 
later on, were attributed to hysteria.’ 
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Demonology and Psychiatry 

These cases of ‘possession’ offer a striking proof of the evolution of ideas 
concerning sorcery and demonology. In ancient times, in the Middle 
Ages, and even during centuries nearer to us, ‘possession’ was regarded as a 
miraculous occurrence attributable to the action of demons. The progress 
of medical science, the discoveries relating to abnormal aspects of psychic 
life, have removed ‘possession’ from the supernatural plane to one that is 
open to investigation. The frontiers of wdiat cannot be known are therefore 
not eternally fixed. 

But it is worth while stressing that such pathological stales alone are not 
sufficient to explain all the strange facts of the witchcraft trials. We must 
take into account, also, popular belief in demons and in the supernatural, a 
belief held even by the most cultivated men, so that a ‘magical environment’ 
was created in which pathological states developed in an atmosphere of 
hallucination and collective auto-suggestion. In such an atmosphere a new 
individuality might develop, one both human and demoniacal. ‘My head is 
a sabbath of which thou art all the witches’, says Goetz to Hilda in J. P. 
Sartre’s Le Diable et le Bon Dieii. 

We shall try, in the last section of this book, to discover the reality which 
may underlie this belief in the continual intervention of demons in the affairs 
of men. As far as ‘possession’ is concerned, we may, for the present, remember 
the cases of split personality studied by psychiatrists or put on the stage of 
our theatres. We may also recall the inexorable heredity of the Rougon- 
Macquart family described by Zola. Then, we can look much nearer to us 
at that little lad disguised as a cowboy, a big hat on his head, brandishing a 
gun in either hand and bawling out ‘Stick ’em up!’ Who is he ? He is not your 
neighbour’s little boy any more, he is sheriff on the ranch. (It is true that in 
normal life, during the thousand commonplace incidents of the day, the 
illusion wears a little thin and the child becomes himself once more. But 
think of the progress of the evil in the contemplative atmosphere of a 
convent!) 

This lad’s elder brother may be brought up before the magistrate. Listen 
to the defendant’s counsel fulminate against the appalling effects of 
gangster films for it is their heroes who have put arms in the hand 
of this young delinquent, a creature feeble in mind and in will-power. 
In some recent photographs that appeared in Paris-Match the young 
fanatics of hot jazz have tortured faces and move in an atmosphere of 
hysteria like those of the Fangs in the Congo (whose name they have 
borrowed) during trances which put them into communion with the god 
N’gakola. 

Then, take poetical ‘inspiration’, such as that which has been the subject 
of so much controversy, that of little Minou Drouet. May not this child 
sometimes express the thoughts of one of those ‘interior guests’ known to 
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the secret teachings of Tibetan Buddhism The phenomena of ‘possession’ 
are, then, as common today as in the past. But they can be explained differently. 

The Motives of the Inquisition 

Under the influence of eighteenth-century ideas, the tortures and pyres 
of the Inquisition inspired magnificent pieces of eloquent prose by the 
writers of the Romantic epoch. But an impartial historian must stifle his 
indignation and attempt to appreciate and to discover the motives of human 
actions. The more ancient practices appear to us strange and revolting, the 
more interesting it is to search for motives and try to reconstruct the state of 
mind and soul of people who lived in the times of such deeds. 

Not so long ago in our secondary schools a history manual was used in 
which history was conceived only as a means of conveying moral lessons. 
After a naval victory, the Athenians punished with death the commanders 
who, fleeing before a storm, had not been able to bury the dead. The author 
of the school-book denounced this as ‘sheer madness*. He thus displayed, 
ingenuously enough, his ignorance of the ideas prevalent in ancient Athens. 
The fact is that an omission to perform the religious rites of burial was 
susceptible of bringing down upon the city a pestilence like that which 
struck Thebes after the murder of Laios, or other god-sent calamities more 
terrible than any enemy invasion. 

To leave at liberty ‘one possessed by a demon’ would also have been in 
the Middle Ages - or even in the seventeenth century - a ‘social crime*. 
Demons were a public danger. That is why Jesus transferred into the bodies 
of swine the devils of Gadara. If execution had been merely a punishment 
(as it was in the many cases where witchcraft was accompanied by poisoning) 
it could just as well have been effected by decapitation or by hanging. But, 
no, the sentence was always death by fire. And even when the guilty man 
had been beheaded or hanged, his corpse was always burned, sometimes, 
indeed, after having been exhumed. 

ITie flames were, then, less a means of punishment than of purification. 
In times of epidemics '■ and long before anything had been heard of microbes - 
the straw mattresses of those who had died of cholera were burned. 

When Philip II of Spain was hesitant about persecuting heretics, the 
Inquisitors reminded him of the mason who had been bitten by a snake 
during the building of the Escorial. The wound was at once cauterized with 
a red-hot iron and the workman recovered. Heresy, likewise, was a poison 
infecting the body of Spain and it must be extirpated - by fire. 

Furthermore, the deference to the Devil which generally preceded 
possession, exposed the guilty parties to eternal punishment. Their sufferings 
at the stake would save them from damnation as St. Jerome declares in his 
commentary on the Prophet Nahum: ‘God will not twice take vengeance 
^ V\ 6 z the last section, ‘Spiritual value of Magic*, p, 290. 
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upon the same subject in tribulation... those who have been punished once, 
will not be again, later on ’ 

Such were the motives which may have guided the Inquisitors of other 
times, in their sombre duties. Such considerations are not put forward to 
justify the acts of the Inquisition but merely to explain the essential motives 
of it, motives which are not ours. Those who, in our days, are tempted to 
judge the kings of Babylon, the Negro fetishists, the Orphics or Philip II 
according to some immutable moral law (ours) should sometimes ask 
themselves how our ideas and institutions will be considered in five hundred 
years’ time. 


THE BLACK MASS AND THE POISONS DRAMA 

The ‘black mass’ or the ‘devil’s mass’ is bathed in an atmosphere of mystery 
and horror, for it is associated with crimes, murders of children and poison¬ 
ings. 7 'he black mass is particularly well known from the almost incredible 
events of the ‘Poisons Drama’ in the reign of Louis XIV. But in the black 
masses which Madame de Maintenon had celebrated in order to revive the 
desire of the Grand Monarque for her (and to get rid of her rival, Angelique 
de Fontanges) magic did not play, it must be admitted, as important a part 
as one might be tempted to believe. Three masses were necessary (magic 
influence of the number three); they were said in 1673 at intervals of a 
fortnight or three weeks, the first in the chapel of the C'hateau de Villebousin 
near Montlhery (a fourteenth-century structure of sinister appearance and 
surrounded with a deep moat), the second in a dilapidated building at Saint- 
Denis and the third in Paris at a house to which the Abbe Guibourg was 
conducted blindfold. 

The Confession o f the Woman Voisin 

The details of these ceremonies are contained in the evidence given and 
recorded during the trial of the woman Voisin, and especially in the evidence 
of her daughter Marguerite, reported by the Lieutenant of Police, La Reynie, 
in these terms : 

‘The daughter of the woman Voisin deposes that she saw celebrated this 
sort of mass with a human belly used as an altar, at her mother’s house, by 
the priest Guibourg. She aided her mother to prepare the things necessary 
for this rite: a mattress laid on chairs, two stools one on either side on which 
were placed candlesticks and candles. Then, clad in his chasuble - which 
was embroidered all over with black pine-cones ~ Guibourg came in from 
an adjoining little room. After that, the woman Voisin brought in the 
young woman upon whose belly the mass was to be said ... * Farther on, 
the deposition continues: ‘I was present at this sort of masses and I saw that 
the lady was quite naked on the mattress. Her head was hanging down a 
little but it rested upon a pillow placed on a chair turned upside down. Her 
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legs were not supported, there was a napkin over her belly, and on the napkin 
a cross just about where the stomach was, and the chalice was on the lower 
part of the belly ... at the mass of Madame de Montespan, an infant, 
apparently born prematurely, was brought in and placed in a basin. Guibourg 
slit its neck, poured the blood into the chalice, consecrated this blood with 
the Host, finished his mass and then seized the intestines of the infant. The 
next day my mother brought to Dumesnil, so that they might be distilled, 
both the blood and the Host, in a glass phial which Madame de Montespan 
took away with her.’ Guibourg, in the course of his cross-examination, 
admitted that he ‘had put this blood in a crystal vase with some parts of the 
consecrated Host’.^ 

During the first mass, at the consecration, he recited this incantation, 
the text of which he gave during his examination before the commissaries of 
the Chambre ardente.'^ ‘Astaroth, Asmodeus, princes of friendship, I adjure 
you to accept the sacrifice of this child that 1 ofler to you, for the things 
which I ask you, which are that the friendship of the King, of His Highness 
the Dauphin, be continued to me and that I may be honoured by the Princes 
and Princesses of the Court, and that nothing be denied to me of all that I 
shall ask of the King as well for my relations as for my servitors.’ 

From the well-known description given by J. K. Huysmans in La-bas 
(which shows that such practices did not end with the successors of 
Louis XIV) we will quote the words on the sort of collective insanity that 
afflicted the congregation, an insanity comparable w^ith the frenzy of partici¬ 
pants in totemistic rites: ‘the atmosphere of acute hysteria that followed the 
sacrilege weighed dowm upon the women ... it was an excited ward in an 
asylum, a monstrous Turkish bath of whores and lunatics’. (Pp. 378-9.) 

Just as in the dances of black Africa and Australia heads were turned by 
narcotic fumigations, ‘rue, henbane and datura leaves, dry nightshade and 
myrrh; these are the perfumes agreeable to Satan, our Master!’ 

The Mass of Charles IX 

A century before the Chambre ardente had tried the poisoners w^e have 
mentioned above, Jean Bodin related in his Demonomanic des Sorciers (1587) 
that a mass of the Demons was, on the orders of Catherine de’ Medici, 
celebrated at Vincennes Castle, on the outskirts of Paris, so that there might 
be discovered the causes of and the remedy for the unknown disease from 
which her son King Charles IX was dying. This rite was not, like the mass 
of Madame de Maintenaon, a ceremony of love-magic, but it was one of 
necromancy, that is to say divination by means of the voice of a dead man. 

The mass began at midnight in front of a statue of Satan which had, at its 
^ Vide Funck-Brentano, Le Drame des Poisons, pp. 184-5. 

* A special tribunal under the Old Regime, whose function it was to try those accused of 
poisoning and, if they were found guilty, to condemn them to be burned at the stake - hence 
the name ‘The Ardent Chamber’. 
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feet, a cross upside down. The priest, an apostate Jacobin friar, consecrated 
two Hosts, one black and one white. With the latter he gave the Communion 
to a child dressed as though for baptism. On the altar steps the child’s neck 
was slit open. The severed head was placed on the black Host which itself 
lay on the paten and was carried solemnly to a table on which were burning 
lamps fed with strange substances. The conjuration pronounced bade the 
Demon reply to a secret question relating to the fate of the King. It was then 
that those present thought they heard a voice unlike any human voice 
answer 'Vim patior (‘I am subjected to violence’). It was related that, 
afterwards, on his death-bed, Charles IX cried out: ‘Take away that head.’ 

Magic in the Black Mass 

Let us now try to sort out what are the magical elements among the 
horrible and criminal features of the black mass. 

The nakedness is merely a detail, something agreeable to Satan, since it is 
the transgression of a prohibition which, right through the revealed religions, 
goes back to primitive sex taboos inspired by man’s terror at the mysterious 
and redoubtable sources of life. To this same sex-taboo and to phallic cults 
we can refer those ignoble attributes which sully the divine image. The 
crosses reversed or replaced by Tau crosses that are upside down, indicate 
simply Christian rites celebrated backwards. The opening formula is In 
nomine Dei nostri Satanae Luciferi excelsi^ ‘In the name of our God the most 
exalted Satan Lucifer’ -»the Lord’s Prayer is intermingled with blasphemies. 
The Host and chalice are offered up to Satan. In all this there is no original 
element or belief. The rite that changes the wine and the bread into the blood 
and body of Jesus Christ is the same as that performed every day by the 
Church. 

More directly connected with magic, however, would be the rite of blood 
which we have considered earlier on. Here, it is, furthermore, charged with 
malediction deriving from murder and the profanation of the divine Mystery. 
The blood was to be swallowed by Louis XIV and was to act upon his spirit 
and on his organism. 

Some years earlier, in 1667, the priest Mariette, after the Veni Creator 
had been chanted by the magician Lesage, had read the gospel for the day 
on the head of Madame de Montespan kneeling before him and then he 
had recited conjurations against Louise de la Valliere. Guibourg repeated 
these incantations while invoking the demons Astoreth and Asmodeus 
during the mass at the Chateau de Villebousin. This, then, was a rite of 
incantation magic, several examples of which we have given. 

In 1668 in the church of St. Severin at Paris, and also in that of St. 
Germain, the same Father Mariette ‘pronounced conjurations over the hearts 
of two pigeons which, during the sacrifice of the mass, he had blessed in the 
names of Louis XIV and of Louise de la Valliere’. The effect of the rites 
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performed over the pigeons’ hearts was to make itself felt in the persons 
whose names had been pronounced over these magical simulacra. In order 
to cause the death of Mademoiselle de la Valli^ire, Madame de Montespan, on 
another occasion, had sorcery executed on human bones. Both rites are to 
be classed with sympathetic magic. 

We know that the charms - or the aphrodisiacs mixed with the king’s 
wine - worked and that the Marquise de Montespan achieved her ends. 
On II June 1677, Madame de Sevigne wrote to her daughter, after she had 
beheld the royal favourite covered like an idol with diamonds whose 
splendour was indeed dazzling: ‘Their affection for each other seems 
greater than ever and they cannot keep their eyes off one another. There 
has never been any case of languishing love reviving again as this one has.* 

Finally, with the exception of the blood rite, we may note that the black 
mass, because of the sacrilege and crime it carries with it, must be very 
agreeable to Satan, and, as a consequence, will secure his help and co-opera¬ 
tion if he feels like it. The black mass has not the imperative, compulsive force 
of a real magical rite. 

However, we have seen that incantations and the uttering of a name do 
‘constrain’ demons, even against their will. Solomon forced and ‘con¬ 
strained’ the witch Umm es-Sibyam just as the Witch of Endor had 
constrained the Elohim of Samuel and as Balaam’s curse would have 
constrained Yahveh had it not been avoided. 

‘Hadst thou not spoken the name,’ say the jinun to El Tlemsani, ‘we 
should not have answered to thy call.’ There was nothing like that in Father 
Guibourg’s black mass. 

However, the black mass of Catherine de’ Medici, as related by Jean 
Bodin, is a real magical rite of necromancy. The demon is transferred into 
the head resting upon the Host and it is then forced to reveal what he knows 
about the king’s sickness. 

So, with the black mass, the Devil introduced no new features into the 
ancient magical rites. 

The Devil at Court and in the Bastille 

To those who today would refuse to credit such strange facts (although 
they are attested by judicial documents) we would say once more that the 
ideas and the customs of seventeenth-century people were profoundly 
different from our own. 

‘Witches and magicians swarmed about the king’s court like hornets 
round a honey-pot,’ writes Funck-Brentano. ‘They made their way, as 
fruit-sellers or hawkers of perfumes distilled by the wizards, into the 
court. . . they became friendly with the servants, with the washerwomen 
with those who were professional presenters of petitions to the king and 
the great personages of the realm. The wives of burgesses of Paris and ladies 
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of the court, some trembling and others arrogant with an assurance of 
immunity, passed before the judges. The Marshal de Luxembourg was sent 
to the Bastille and accused of having had a prayer made to the Devil to rid 
him of his wife. ‘Every son-in-law was charged with poisoning his mother- 
in-law. Terror stalked through Paris.* 

Shortly before the Chambre ardcnte was abolished, La Reynie wrote: 
‘There are 147 prisoners in the Bastille and Vincennes and every one of them 
is accused either of poisoning or of dealing in poisons, in addition to being 
charged with sacrilege and blasphemy.’ 

We can imagine the menace that hung over Paris. It was a drama, all 
unsuspected by Victorien Sardou, that threw the conscience of Louis XIV 
into confusion when he felt his throne shaken and his life threatened. We can 
understand, then, the panic which linked together diabolical rites and 
poisoning, and we can see how great was the power of the Devil in the 
imaginations of Racine’s contemporaries.^ 

THE DEVIL, HEIR OF THE ANCIENT GODS 

The conclusions to be drawn from this inquiry into the Devil, his pomps 
and his works, are that if Elohim created the world, his adversary showed 
himself very incapable of carrying out his ambitions as a creator. He draws 
his most obvious resources from the ancient traditions of Egypt, of Chaldea 
and of Israel. His imagination, like that of men, is distinctly limited. He 
disguises himself in hybrid creatures, in the ill-assorted conjunctions of a 
man’s head with that of a serpent and a cat, of a man’s body with a bull’s 
head and a peacock’s tail. In his adventures he takes part in foundation 
rites whose meaning he does not understand, in the sacrifices performed 
by primitive cults, in rites celebrated to the honour of forgotten deities. 

He did not even found his realm. Hell, for this is the subterranean land 
of the dead, the Ammti of the Egyptians, the Kingdom of Allat of the 
Chaldeans, the Hades of Homer, the Orcus of Virgil. 

The Devil’s cult, the witches’ sabbath, is a corrupted version of ancient 
ceremonies in the worship of Dionysos, of Orpheus, and of Bona Dea, 
rites which, for the Christians, were but orgies of turpitude. 

Spells and Exorcisms 

The Devil obeys, as do the beings of the animist universe, spells and 
incantations performed according to the rites such as those set forth in 

^ The great dramatist himself was, perhaps, mixed up in this sombre episode of French history. 
‘You will find enclosed herewith the King’s order for the arrest of the woman Larchcr. Those for 
the arrest of one Racine will be sent to you as soon as you ask for them,’ so runs a letter from 
Louvois to Bazin de Bezons, the examining magistrate of the Chambre ardente on ii January 1680. 
The latter orders were never requested. Vide, in the Vie de Racine by Pierre de Lacrctelle (Paris, 
1949). an account of the woman Voisin’s cross-examination and interrogation regarding Racine’s 
relations with the actress he is supposed to have married secretly. 
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the conjuration contained in the Spell-Book of Honorius III or that of the 
Grimoire of Armadel} The text of the latter runs as follows: 

1 adjure thee by the virtue of the great and holy Names of God, that 
immediately and without delay, thou appear to me in an agreeable form and 
without noise or hurt to my person, and so as to obey all that I shall command 
thee, and I adjure thee in the great Name of the Living God, and by these 
holy names: El, Elohim, Eloho, Elophim, Sabaoth, Elion, Eieh, Adies, Eieh, 
Adonay, lah, Saday, Tetragrammaton, Saday, Agios o Theos, Ischiros,^ 
Athanatos, Agla, Amen.’ 

As we have already noted, these names are a mixture of Hebrew and 
Greek. 

Exorcism is based on similar principles of magic. We have already com¬ 
pared the exorcism of the Roman Rituale with Assyrian exorcism inscribed 
on bricks from Nineveh. 

In transferring demons into the bodies of the Gadarene swine Jesus was 
but following the teaching of Solomon (which, later on, according to 
Josephus {Jewish Antiquities^ VIII, ii, 5) was to be put into practice by 
Eleazar before the Emperor Vespasian). Eleazar adjured the demon never to 
return, made him come forth from the nostrils of those possessed and 
transferred him into a bowl of water that the demon overthrew on his way. 
This transference into a pitcher of water that the demon breaks was 
practised already in Babylon. 

The Devil and the Historic Method 

To study the history of the Devil without seeking for his origins in the 
religions of the Ancient East would be like explaining the acts of a king 
without taking into consideration the situation bequeathed to him by his 
predecessors. For anyone who deals in such a manner with the Devil, 
many features of his character, his multiform figure, and most of his actions, 
must be enveloped in impenetrable mystery - especially if these be judged by 
our twentieth-century, western standards. Many of the facts related and 
emphasized by the evangelists regarding the life of Christ would remain as 
enigmas if they were not linked up with the messianic prophecies. 

Very numerous have been those writers who have not perceived how 
dangerous can be converse with the Devil if one neglects to inquire into his 
antecedents which are revealed to us by pagan beliefs. Such authors have 
yielded, little by little, to the temptation of regarding the king of Hell as 
the monarch of one of our countries and of attributing to him a character, 
a behaviour that are human preferences and passions, and of seeking in his 
peculiar and curious psychology the reasons for facts that are apparently 
extraordinary, such as the punishment of David for numbering the people of 

^ Arsenal Library, Paris, MS. No. 88, p. 3. 

* No doubt the Greek ischurost ‘strong’. 
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Israel, or the wolf running into the cathedral. But these are nothing else but 
the survival, more or less distorted, of ancient oriental magical rites. 

Such a shortcoming is especially noticeable in Giovanni Papini’s book 
(which nevertheless is full of much penetrating observation) for the 
psychology of the Devil is there studied and analysed as is in our classical 
manuals that of Phaedra or Orestes or those of the characters in Racine’s 
plays. If we place ourselves at this standpoint, the conduct of the demon is 
nothing but one long succession of enigmas and caprices. 

It was the great merit of E. Langton in his Demonologie (a learned work 
to which we have often had occasion to refer) that he sought out the origins 
of the Devil and his infernal cohorts, in primitive animism, in the ancient 
Semitic demonology, in the Old Testament and in rabbinical literature, and 
that, before dealing with the New Testament, lie compared this source 
with Persian and Greek concepts and with the Jewish apocryphal and 
apocalyptical scriptures. 

And now, as we are going to finish with our account of the Devil, it is 
rather curious to note that, despite the terror he inspired (or maybe to free 
themselves from this terror) our ancestors did not spare him some of that 
hearty and full-blooded raillery that is so delightful in our old chroniclers 
and storytellers and in Rabelais. The Church took no offence. However, 
we must confess that we cannot relish as much some of the banter indulged in 
by a number of authors of our own days. The witches’ sabbath, the burning 
of wizards at the stake, the slaughter of babies at the black masses, lend 
themselves very ill to the antics of what is called ‘typically Parisian wit’. 
Even a non-believer may find it ill-placed to treat as a joke, the eternal 
enigma which the mystery of pain and death presents to us men and our 
anxiety. 
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The Eighteenth Century: Rationalism and 
Charlatanism: Secret Societies and Miracles 

T he ‘Poisons Drama’ has led us almost to the threshold of the 
eighteenth century. In those days of‘enlightenment*, the philosophers 
proclaimed loudly that The Christian religion must be one of reason , 
Talk was all of ‘natural religion* and of that ‘social contract* which must 
govern the relations of peoples with their rulers, after the disappearance of 
the divine right of kings... those enthusiastic theorists who rebuilt the world 
by arguments would have been very astonished had they been able to read 
an advance copy of Frazer’s The Magical Origin oj Royalty, 

However, while the apotheosis of the goddess of reason was being 
prepared at Notre Dame and also the (secular) crowning (with music by 
Gretry) of the Republican Rosiere or Virtuous Maiden, every day there took 
place more and more miracles before which reason hung her head. 

The Convulsionaries of St, Medard and the Fareinists 

The most astounding marvels took place at the tomb of the deacon Paris, 
in the graveyard of a Parisian church. The Archbishop of Paris refused to 
recognize any of these miracles, but twenty-three vicars bore witness, first 
of all to five miracles and then to thirteen. The quarrel between the Jansenists 
and the partisans of the Bull Unigenitus flared up once more. 

The churchyard became a place of pilgrimage and the ‘Convulsionaries of 
St. Medard’ afforded a spectacle of trances recalling those of the ‘possessed’ 
men and women at Loudun and the Sainte Baume. 

On 27 January 1732, a royal ordinance prescribed the closing of the 
churchyard. The crowds protested. On the gateway was affixed a notice. 

D^Ordre du Roi, defense d Dieii 
Defaire miracle en ce lieu} 

A new sect was born, a sect with its leaders, its laws, its pious practices - 
and its cash-box, called La Boite d Perrette from the name of the maidservant 
of Nicole, the Jansenist writer, who was its first guardian. In 1778 the box 

^ i.e.: By the King’s orders, God must not 

Perform any miracle on this spot. 
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contained more than a million livres (a sum equal to about £50,000 in gold 
sovereigns). 

At the secret meetings, the adepts, mostly women, voluntarily underwent 
horrible tortures known as the grandsecours (‘the great help’) and the secours 
meurtrier (‘the deadly help’). The ‘helpers’ {secouristes) would strike the 
penitents with their fists, with sticks, would twist their breasts with pincers, 
would work over their bodies with a pointed staff (called the sucre d*orge^ 
or ‘barley sugar’) and would drop on their chests stones weighing up to 
thirty pounds. Some of the women even had themselves pierced with swords 
or crucified. 

Such astounding practices were not confined to Paris alone. At Fareins, 
a village on the river Saone, in 1775 there appeared the two brothers Bonjour, 
the elder had been appointed as vicar and the younger as curate of the parish. 
At first these two ecclesiastics, by their piety and charity, edified their 
parishioners and preached the division of property with the poor. In 1783 
the vicar announced from the pulpit that he no longer felt worthy of con¬ 
tinuing his ministry. His younger brother succeeded him as incumbent. 
Soon the first miracle took place. There was a girl who had some affection 
of the leg. The vicar stuck into her flesh the red-hot blade of a small knife. 
The girl, who had felt no pain, was cured. Several days afterwards, another 
girl called on the vicar and asked to be crucified. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
of a Friday she was, in fact, attached to a cross in the Lady Chapel while 
about twelve parishioners looked on. 

These events marked the birth of a new sect. The adepts met at night in a 
barn. The vicar would climb in through a window and, in the darkness, lay 
about him with a whip while the penitents, sighing with delight, thanked their 
‘little papa*. During the day they would run after him in the fields. Some of 
the husbands and fathers began to object. One of these men died rather 
suddenly from a prick with a needle and the needle was found in his bed. 
The archbishop obtained against the fomenters of these disorders three 
lettres de cachet (i.e. royal orders for imprisonment without trial). The elder 
Bonjour and Farlay the curate were exiled and the vicar was shut up in a 
monastery at Toulay, but he managed to escape from it ‘freed, like St. Peter, 
by an angel’ and betook himself to Paris. Here the girl who had been tied 
to the cross went to join him. At the vicar’s command, she walked, barefoot, 
with five nails stuck in each heel, to Port-Royal. Many of the faithful at 
Fareins sold their property and went to live in Paris in a community led by 
their beloved vicar. The sect prospered amid flagellation and miracles, until 
the time of the Consulate (1799-1804) when both brothers were exiled to 
Lausanne. 


Philosophy and Magic 

In addition to, and contrasting with, those ‘philosophical’ works so 
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eagerly devoured in smart society - Le Dictionnaire Philosophique, VEncy- 
clopidie and the Evangile de la Raison - there were popular in all classes of 
society, from the lowest to the most cultivated, reprints of Cornelius Agrippa 
and the little manuals known as Le Grand et le Petit Albert^ the Enchiridion 
of Pope Leo IIP and the Clavicules of Solomon. These were sold, surrep¬ 
titiously, by hawkers and were keenly sought after and fetched high prices. 
At the same time, secret sects abounded. Their rites were curious while 
in the mansions of the high nobility the search for the philosopher’s stone 
was carried on more ardently than ever. 

This craze for the supernatural was, in reality, a reaction of religious 
feeling. Men were in need of some means of evasion from the disappoint¬ 
ments rationalism had caused. The ‘ideologists’, as Napoleon was to call 
them, contemptously, were not, moreover, to wait long before they learned, 
at their own expense, how little reason weighs in men’s decisions and, above 
all, in politics. 

Other influences were also to strengthen this taste for the marvellous 
and the weird, first of all that of the East (with which first contacts 
were established by the publication, about 1710, of Galland’s transla¬ 
tion of the Arabian Nights) and, secondly, those coming from England and 
Germany. 

Faust and Mephistophelcs 

A hundred years had gone by since Shakespeare had evoked the witches 
of Macbeth on a blasted heath in Scotland and the ghost of Hamlet on the 
terrace of Elsinore. The English poet was first translated into French by 
Ducis in 1769. Voltaire, Diderot and the Encyclopaedists helped to make 
Shakespeare known in FVance. 

Then Goethe, in Germany, wrote his Faust, Germans have always been 
haunted with the eerie and fantastic. Beings from the beyond people German 
ballads - ‘The Accursed Huntsman’, ‘The Apprentice Sorcerer’, and the 
‘King of the Elves’. It has been said that Germany is Faust. 

Faust contains the whole range of Goethe’s thought and it is, indeed, 
one of the masterpieces of the human spirit. A complete analysis of the 
drama would be out of place here. But we would call attention simply to the 
part played by Mephistophelcs concerning whom we are rather apt to have 
much too simplified a conception, one influenced, no doubt, by the somewhat 
vulgar idea to which Gounod’s opera has accustomed us. The name 
‘Mephistophelcs’ is of very obscure origin. Anyway, he is not the Devil, but 
a subordinate demon, a fallen angel too, and sometimes admitted to the 
presence of God. T have never hated thy fellows,’ says the Eternal to him 
in the Prologue. ‘Of all the spirits which deny Me, thou hast angered Me 
the least. Man’s activities could easily slacken and he would wallow in 
^Editions; Rome. 1525; Lyons, 1601, 1623. This work was falsely attributed to Pope Leo HI. 
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slothful repose. Therefore I have given him a companion who excites him, 
who stimulates him and who, because he is a devil, is forced to act/ 

Mephistopheles describes himself as ‘the spirit that for ever denies*, the 
darkness which makes light by contrast more light, an indispensable 
condition for the accomplishment of the divine work. Hegel, later on, was 
to see in Mephistopheles, the ‘negative principle’ of his philosophy. 

When he lay ill, after a carriage accident, Goethe was cured by an alchemist 
physician whom the poet remembered when he wrote of the conversation 
of Faust with Wagner: ‘He operated the transfusion of contraries. It was a 
Ted lion that he joined in a basin of warm water with a lily. Then appeared 
the young queen ... he compounded infernal electuaries^ 

During his convalescence Goethe had taken much pleasure in being read 
to aloud by Fraulein von Klettenburg, who was a firm believer in the 
philosopher’s stone. Recollections of this incident in his career can be 
detected in the famous scenes of the ‘Witches* Kitchen’, where Mephistopheles 
destroys the old woman’s utensils by repeating the formula ‘In halves, in 
halves’, which is also used by the apprentice sorcerer in the ballad. The 
formula she recites from her spell-book ‘to make a hocuspocus^ with one, 
ten thou wilt make’ is connected according to General Cazalas^ with the 
magic square of 15, with, however, a few errors of transcription in her 
grimoire. Schiller, who also began to write a ‘Faust’, got hold of a copy of 
the Clavicules of Solomon to help in his work. The Germany of the Sturm 
und Drang period was then plunged in an atmosphere of magic. 

Thaumaturges and Charlatans 

A thirst for the marvellous, quite opposed to the ‘philosophical* spirit 
of the eighteenth century, explains why a great number of thaumaturges 
made their appearance. They were men whose portraits compose a rather 
curious picture-gallery. 

With F>iedrich Mesmer (an Austrian physician who published his first 
book on ‘magnetic cures’ in 1775) we come across again a belief much 
more thoroughly recognized in ancient Egypt, as is proved by the imposition 
of the jcz during the enthronement ceremonies of a pharaoh (vide pp. 15-56) 
and also by a formula contained in the Ebers papyrus (found in the ruins of 
Thebes). ‘Place thy hand upon him to calm the pain and say that the pain 
shall depart from him.’ In the sixteenth century, Paracelsus, magician, 
alchemist and physician, studied the influence of animal magnetism (in 
connexion with that of the stars) in sickness, in talismans, and in rites of 
enchantment. 

All Paris thronged to Mesmer’s residence in the Place des Vosges and 

^ A mountebank’s pun, maybe a parody of the liturgical formula of the Mass, Hoc est enim 
corpus meum. 

* In the Revue de Vhistoire des religions, CX, No. i, July-August, 1934. 
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gathered round the baquet mesmirien^ ‘Mesmer’s Vat’, which gave off a 
curative fluid. The patients joined hands and all declared that they certainly 
experienced a feeling of well-being. Although in his time Mesmer w'as 
branded as a charlatan, today by no means all medical value is denied to his 
treatment. However, the theories he exposed in his De Planetarum Influxu 
(1766) concerning the influence of the stars upon the human organism, lead 
us toward the realm of astrology and magic. The vogue for Mesmer and his 
works was soon overshadowed in Paris society by the Italian Giuseppe 
Balsamo, who adopted the name of his godmother, Cagliostro, and dubbed 
himself‘Count’. 

He founded a Lodge of the Egyptian Rite of which he proclaimed himself 
‘Grand Copht’, while his protector, the Cardinal de Rohan, was ‘Grand 
Master’. Cagliostro, alchemist, healer, and possessor of the secret of‘physical 
regeneration’, lived on a scale befitting a great nobleman. However, as he 
was compromised in the affair of the ‘Queen’s Necklace’, he was obliged 
to leave Paris and move to Rome, where he was denounced as an impostor 
and condemned to prison as a forger. In jail, where he died in 1795, he is 
said to have prophesied certain events in the French Revolution - perhaps 
because he was an agent of those secret societies which were very influential 
in revolutionary circles. 

Then, again, we have the Comte de Saint-Germain. He was of uncertain 
origin, but was presented to Madame de Pompadour by the Marshal de 
Belle-Isle, ambassador of Louis XV. Saint-Germain had read much and had 
remembered much, indeed he remembered his previous existences. He had 
known Homer, Jesus Christ and the Apostles, and described in a fairly 
convincing way tlie scenes when he had met them. He also dabbled in 
alchemy and in London was imprisoned as a spy. In Russia he took part in 
revolutionary intrigues and died at the Court of the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, who had all the adventurer’s papers burnt. 

Martinez de Pasqually founded in 1754 the Masonic Rite known as 
‘Elus Cohen’ (from the Hebrew cohen^ a priest). He may have been bom about 
1715 in Provence of a Portuguese Jewish family, thougli others say he was a 
native of Martinique; the work entitled Redemption^ attributed to him, has 
never been published. His doctrine seems to have been influenced by the 
Qabalah and acknowledged the fall of the angels and the dogma of original 
sin. Man existed before the creation and as an element, as did the earth. 

Claude de Saint-Martin, his disciple, was surnamed ‘The Unknown 
Philosopher’. Of his master’s teaching he maintained the ‘law of numbers’. 
He was admitted to the three grades of apprentice, companion and master 
in the Rosicrucian Lodge of the ‘Illuminists’. The ‘Martinists’ busied them¬ 
selves, at one and the same time, with philosophy, healing, magic - and 
politics. Their ramifications extended as far as Moscow where, in the 
Museum, may be seen some of their Masonic and initiatory jewellery. 
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During their ceremonies, use was made of the magic circle, of fumigations, 
incantations, Latin formulae and unintelligible terms (mostly Hebrew words 
or those from other languages rendered unrecognizable by faulty transcrip¬ 
tions). Some of their practices resembled those of spiritism, but without the 
intervention of any medium. 

All these personages are today generally regarded as charlatans. What is, 
however, certain, as far as the history of magic is concerned, is that they 
were completely ignorant of ancient traditions. These men lived at a time 
when the doctrines of India and the Far East were little known, when the 
inscriptions of Egypt, Chaldea and Persia had not been deciphered and 
wliose civilizations were dimly perceived through the very suspect accounts 
of ancient Greek authors. 

Secret Societies 

‘Companions*, ‘Rosicrucians*, ‘Martinists*, all these more or less secret 
sects - and even those which seem to have been more occupied with material, 
corporative or political interests than with those relating to magic, alchemy 
or pure speculation - were infatuated with symbols and ceremonies (which 
they explained in their peculiar fashion): a jumble of triangles, set-squares, 
Solomon’s seals, fumigations, censings, prostrations, spells recited within 
a circle drawn with chalk and made up of Latin formulae with Hebrew or 
Greek words, as often as not mutilated: RAP, lOB, OZ, FA. Even the users 
of the divining-rod, when they took up their wand, felt obliged to invoke 
ELOIM, MUTRATHON, ADONAY and SEMIPHORAS, that is, ill- 
spelt variants of ELOHIM and ADONAI of the Gnostic METATHRON 
and SHEM HA MPHORASH, the Name above all other names which is 
the key of the mysteries and which we have spoken of in the chapter on 
Incantation Magic. 

The initiate was blindfolded, his hand pricked with a dagger so as to 
obtain a few drops of his blood. All objects of metal were removed from his 
person. Attempts have, of course, been made to explain this rite. It 
was, says Papus in his reprint of the Martinist catechism, ‘an allusion 
to the formula of all the bodies which the great Architect of the Universe 
constructed, without the aid of material operation, in the universal temple*. 

It is not clear why metal alone, to the exclusion of wood, stone or clay, 
should represent matter. We should rather see here either the fear of the 
conducting power of metal, or a tradition inherited from the builders of 
very ancient times, represented by Hiram (much in honour in the Lodges) 
who laid blocks together without cramps. 

In the eighteenth century, when the occultists endeavoured to find the 
origin and meaning of magic signs and formulae, they were no luckier than 
the philosophers in their attempts to discover the historical foundations of 
the institution of royalty. 
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The sect which attracted most attention at this period was that of the 
Rosicrucians. It dates, indeed, from before the eighteenth century and is 
said to have been founded by a German knight, one Christian Rosenkreutz, 
whose very existence is, however, extremely doubtful. In 1623 there was 
addressed to ‘princes and learned men’ a manifesto entitled Fama Fratcrnitatis 
in which were related the travels and adventures of this mysterious personage 
in Damascus and Fez. The Fama Fraternitatis proclaimed that the ‘secret 
philosophy of the Rosicrucians was based on a knowledge of the totality 
of the faculties, sciences and arts. Its system of divine revelation allows it to 
study the heavens and the earth and, above all, man in whose body is 
enshrined the great secret.’ 

The Rosy Cross, the symbol of the Rosicrucians, was composed of a red 
rose (divine love) and a black cross (sorrow that leads to knowledge). 
Attempts have been made to recognize this symbol in a number of monu¬ 
ments, among others, cathedrals. The Rosicrucians busied themselves with 
researches of a very high order among which were the transmutation of 
metals and the panacea by means of the science of numbers and the secrets 
of the Qabalah. The Rosicrucians affected charitable aims and had a dis¬ 
tinctly Lutheran character hostile to the Papacy. However, the most varied 
tales circulated concerning them. Their leaders could remain always youth¬ 
ful, they could acquire all knowledge and could render themselves invisible. 
They were heretics and sought to overthrow the pontifical throne. They 
were accused of making payments in gold coin which, after a few hours, 
changed into roundels of slate or leather. On their fingers they wore a huge 
sapphire which enclosed a devil. One of the Rosicrucian brethren even rode 
on a demon towards England, but when he caught sight of the English coast 
the devil plunged with such a horrible din into the sea that the sailors of the 
Dutch fleet (then on its way to the Indies) remained deaf for several hours. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of this craze for titles, positions 
and hierarchy is that of the sect of the ‘Illuminated’, founded in Bavaria 
in 1776 by one Adam Weishaupt, a professor of canon law at the University 
of Ingolstadt. The avowed aims of the sect were the triumph of virtue 
and intellectual and moral progress. In 1780 it was reformed by a Baron 
Knigge who much increased its numbers. The members were divided into a 
whole series of grades grouped in three ‘stages’ called ‘schools’, ‘free¬ 
masonry’ and ‘mysteries’, and the ranks ran from ‘novice’ to ‘magus’. The 
rule of the Jesuits, the Persian calendar, names from classical antiquity, and 
the organization of Freemasonry were all adopted by the sect.^ 

^ It is curious to note, with regard to Freemasonry in England and in France, this psychological 
observation made by an English author. Heron Lepper, in his book, A History of Secret Societies 
(1933): ‘In France, the three degrees of the craft in the English rite were, from the time of their 
introduction, judged too simple and too humble to merit the attention of a people much taken 
with ribbons, titles and decorations/ French Freemasonry developed ‘a great number of compli¬ 
cated degrees and became a sort of order of knighthood with sonorous titles and furnished with a 
picturesque ritual and glittering with decorations*. 
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It was combated in Protestant Germany. In Bavaria the Jesuits managed 
to get it banned. Its members who had reached the number of 2,000 were 
prosecuted. Weishaupt had to flee and his experiment failed. 

So, we can see that the ‘enlightened century’ was, even in Paris, and in 
the large towns, as credulous, as avid of marvels, as the Middle Ages hag¬ 
ridden by the terrors of the witches’ sabbath. It is, perhaps, not without its 
use, to recall these facts to those who, on the faith of our school text-books, 
might be inclined to exaggerate the influence, at the eve of the Revolution, 
of the ‘philosophers’ on the minds of their fellow-citizens. However, it is 
possible that all these strange sects may have contributed to the social 
upheaval as much as the Encyclopaedists themselves. 


SECTS AND ‘miracles’ IN THE NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

This proliferation of sects - each one sheltered behind its ‘secret’ like an 
ostrich behind a palm-tree - did not cease at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

(1) France 

The movement went on during the nineteenth century and has not yet 
ceased. Magical or satanic rites are not confined to the Voodooists of Haiti 
or to the Negro districts of American towns. Among the numerous sects of 
our days in Europe, w^e may mention that of the ‘Esoteric Cdirist’ founded 
by C'anon Roca, encouraged by Saint-Yves d’Alveydre; that of the Polaires 
(‘The Polars’) who ‘maintain the Apollonian tradition of the hyperborean 
gods’, according to an MS. given in 1908 to the founder of the sect by 
‘Father Julien’,somewhere near Rome. The occultist Zam Bothiva described 
the system of the Polaires in his Asia Mysteriosa. Then there are the Gnostics, 
the disciples of Jules Doinel who, because of their link with the Gnosis and 
its ‘triple key’ mysteries, have been accused of magic. 

‘One Parisian out of every four believes in magicians’, wrote Jean Maury 
in articles published by the newspaper Combat (August 1950). This author 
calculated that there were about six hundred diflferent sects in Paris. ‘If 
you strike an average’, he wrote, ‘you will get at the very least 120,000 
people, frequenters of spirits, adorers of strange divinities and servants of 
Lucifer.’ In addition to spiritualists, who are outside the scope of this book, 
he mentioned the ‘Bards’, who claim to possess Celtic and Druidical tradi¬ 
tions, disciples of Martinez de Pasqually, who are said to have counted 
among their number the French politician Aristide Briand and the Emperor 
Nicholas II of Russia. Paris, it seems, also shelters fourteen alchemists who 
maintain secret laboratories whence the Philosopher’s Stone will issue one 
day or another. With regard to the Satanic sects, however, these envelope 
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themselves in such secrecy that no information could be obtained about 
them. 

‘Black magic", writes L. de G^rin-Ricard,^ ‘still kept its devotees during 
the nineteenth century and has retained them to this day. Enchantments and 
black magic have continued to flourish and the sorcerers range from the 
half-madman Boullan, who was in contact with Guaita (and who wore as 
talismans Hosts spotted with blood and who founded at Chalons-sur-Marne 
a sort of erotic Carmelite convent) to the unfrocked and ‘vSatanic* priest 
whose ‘Mass of Lucifer’ M. P. Gueyraud (also an ex-priest) published in the 
review l^tuJcs Mystiques, 

M. Maurice Gargon is more sceptical. ‘J. K. Huysmans’, he writes, ‘saw 
nothing at all of the things concerning which he has left such remarkable 
descriptions. Huysmans was never present at any infernal Mass, neither did 
he see committed any of the sacrileges he imputes to Madame Chantelouve.’ 
Nevertheless, ‘in a pamphlet published by the Vintrasiens^ in 1843, may 
have read that there had existed at Agen, a diabolical society which celebrated 
black masses and polluted consecrated Hosts.’ 

We have mentioned the duel of spells fought between the Abbe Boullan 
and Stanislas de Guaita. ‘Can we say that there exists at tlie present time a 
number of “infernal” societies which hold meetings of their adepts for the 
celebration of sacrilegious ceremonies.^’ To this question, the author of 
Lc Diablc and of Guillemette Babin answers: ‘To be quite sincere, we do not 
think so, any more than we think that the black mass Huysmans has described 
in such detail was ever celebrated. But what we are more convinced of is 
this; there is a great number of lonely people - unbalanced, crazy, paranoics, 
credulous simpletons, sincere believers, ill-disposed persons made desperate 
by misfortune - who indulge in magic practices or who fear the effects of 
magic since they believe that those around them indulge in it.’ (^^tVe Maurice 
Gar5on, ‘Le Diable contemporain*, in Le Crapouillot^ No. 18 Les Sciences 
occultes^ 1952.) 

There is, perhaps, no need to stress that those circles, in which are celebrated 
if not black masses at least magical rites, observe the greatest secrecy and do 
not readily reveal themselves to investigators. 

In a society as impregnated with ancient superstitions as that of Naples, 
superstitions which long ago were imported by travellers from the East, it 
is not surprising to notice a belief in the iettatura inspiring such writers as 
Theophile Gautier and Alexandre Dumas. In the latter’s Le Corricolo^ the 
Principe di P—, who has been afflicted with the evil-eye since his birth, 
scatters, all around him, ruin and misfortune. One evening when he is at a 
party, the chandelier falls to the ground. He goes to the San Carlo Theatre 
and, the same night, the building is burned down. The blessing he gives at 

^ Vide Histoire de VOccultismet p. 304, reference to P. Gueyraud, Les petites ^glises de Paris, Paris, 

1937. 
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his daughter’s marriage renders his son-in-law impotent. These events took 
place, it is true, more than a century ago. It is more remarkable to find similar 
occurrences described in Roger Peyrefitte’s Les Clis de Saint Pierre^ the 
action of which is set in 1954. ‘The late Cardinal Granito di Belmonte was 
the most incredible iettatore ever known ... the day after the cardinal had 
blessed them a powder-factory blew up, a ship sank, and a chapel collapsed ... 
all the iettatura power of that pleasant city of Naples where he was bom, 
bore down upon those imprudent enough to oppose him. The Pope himself, 
it was said, never received His Eminence without holding in his hand a silver 
paper-knife, for this metal possesses, it seems, the same virtues as horn, 
while in the next room Sister Pasqualina would bum a candle ... A 
Neapolitan would rather have died than have pronounced the name of 
this Prince of the C>hurch. He was for his fellow-citizens, Vinnominato' 
(Pp. 239 et seq.) Here, once more, we meet with the magic of the 
Name. 

No year goes by without the popular Press publishing some article or 
other on this subject which keenly interests the mass of the people, always 
avid of the marx^ellous and of miracles. However, even when the journalist 
is not just on the track of a sensational ‘piece’ he is, all too often, completely 
ignorant of the psychology of peoples in byegone times and of those who are 
uncivilized today. The writer is puzzled by the diversity and the strangeness 
of beliefs, he is struck by details which, in fact, are of no interest, and he 
misses those whose ritual significance he does not understand. Therefore, he 
cannot interpret reliably what he does manage to see or to hear, although his 
efforts to comprehend are often praiseworthy enough. 

If the facts noted (without any too risky attempts at interpretation) in 
the course of the inquiries^ to which we have made allusion, seem to us, if 
not absolutely certain (because of lack of possibility of checking) at least 
concordant with the data provided by the study of the history of religions, 
the same is not true of many of the journalists* ‘investigations’, however 
sensational they may be. 

For instance, on the day after the report, in a despatch from the United 
States, of a Voodoo rite in New York, the Libertd published (19 January 
1926) under the heading ‘The most heinous Crime’ and over the signature 
of X. de Hauteclocque, an extraordinary ‘interview’ with a certain occultist 
and alchemist, ‘a wrinkled, yellow, bald old man’ as was fitting - and 
living - as might be expected - in ‘a tumbledown building’ not far from the 
church of St. Severin in Paris. This ‘Dr. Ansaries’, as it appears he called 
himself, was, perhaps, quite familiar with the secrets of the Syrian sect whose 
name he bore, but he professed very odd views on ancient magic. He saw 
‘Satanism’ everywhere, in sacrifices to Moloch, in the sacred harlots of 

^ Vide Teddy Legrand, Envouteurs, Gudrtsseurs et Mages, and Ren^ Thimmy» La Magie a Paris; 
also s.v. ‘Negro Cults in the Paris Suburbs*, p. 243. 
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Babylon, in the Mysteries of Eleusis and in those of Orphism, in the 
‘Qabalah of the time of Jezabel* and in the cult of Mithras. 

Now, human sacrifices were, as we have seen, either offerings (such as the 
immolation of slaves or captives destined to serve their masters in the other 
world) or communion sacrifices, or rites of transference of the sins of a 
people. The word qedeshoth^ that is ‘sacred women*, which was used in 
ancient times to designate the courtesans of Babylon (and whose appellation, 
in a masculine form, is today that of a Masonic grade) does not suggest any 
‘ignoble idea of prostitution*. The Hebrew dictionaries give as the equivalent 
of qedesh just ‘holy*. The rite of hierogamy in which they took part symbolized 
and reproduced the fecund union of heaven and earth. As for flagellation 
(another ‘Satanic’ rite) it was as much in honour in Christianity as in pagan 
religions, in that Christianity where our occultist recognized the ‘sublime 
expression of the angelic tradition’ as opposed to Satanism. 

The ‘Satanic* perversity of Madame Chantelouve is just as alien to the 
mentality of the contemporaries of Assurbanipal, of the Old Testament 
prophets and of the priests of Baal at Carthage as are the ‘Immortal Principles’ 
of 1789 or as is the Highway Code, 

We have in the declarations of ‘Dr. Ansarit^s* (for which the journalist 
fortunately did not accept responsibility) an example of an imperturbable 
and grandiloquent ignorance fairly widespread in occult circles where there 
is, however, it must be admitted, a number of highly cultivated people. 

Such excursions of the ill-informed into the domain of magic are not 
always without risk. In Paris-Match (No. 311, March 1955), under the 
heading of‘The Death of a Witch*, Jean Salez tells of the tragic adventure of 
Poinsot, a novelist and literary critic of the Petit-Journal^ who undertook, 
at the request of Georges Anquetil, to produce an ‘Encyclopaedia of Occult 
Sciences’. 

His villa at Cauvigny (ten miles from Beauvais) became a ‘sordid den of 
witches’ where his wife lost her reason. She imagined that one of her neigh¬ 
bours wanted to kill her. One day, this man, annoyed beyond all measure, 
threw her down during a struggle, and she split her skull as she fell against 
the radiator. 

(2) In Germany 

According to the Frankfurter Rundschau there were in April 1957 three 
hundred wizards and casters of spells in the Hamburg region. The price of 
amulets ranged from 1,000 to 3,000 marks. 

At Konnersreuth, a Bavarian peasant woman now (1958) aged fifty-seven, 
Theresa Neumann, lives through the agonies of the Passion in her flesh 
every Good Friday. As the result of a fall, she became, to all intents and 
purposes, paralysed. She lost her sight and, for a time, her hearing. On 
25 April 1923, after a violent fit of vomiting, she was cured of the abscess 
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which had caused her suffering. A few days later, when she awoke, 
she found she had recovered her sight. On 17 May 1925 her paralysis 
disappeared. 

After the spring in 1926 some very strange phenomena appeared. In her 
side opened a gaping wound, followed by another on the back of her left 
hand from which blood oozed drop by drop. 

During the night before Good Friday, stated the Vicar of Konnersreuth, 
who witnessed the occurrence, ‘she was lying in the attitude of a martyr, 
her eyelids heavy with clotted blood from which two thin red streaks 
trickled down her cheeks that were as pallid as those of a corpse. She seemed 
to be in a death agony until three in the afternoon, after that her features 
became relaxed.^ But the stigmata she bore on her hands and feet and on her 
side continued to bleed. 

The Church authorities and doctors all observed great reticence in the 
face of a case which may be explained in various ways: ‘conscious or 
unconscious imposture, hysteria, supernatural intervention’. Other phe¬ 
nomena which accompanied the stigmata of this Bavarian peasant woman 
are not less puzzling. In June 1926, says R. Christoflour,^ she seemed to be 
witnessing the entry of Christ into Jerusalem. She described the scene in 
German and when she came to repeating the acclamations of the crowd she 
uttered some astonishing words, "Shalerny shakm^ malkshi' What did they 
mean.^ The vicar of Konnersreuth compared them with the biblical text: 
‘peace, peace. King’. The words pronounced by Theresa sounded like 
Hebrew, but Professor Wutz declared unhesitatingly, ‘It’s Aramaic.’ 

As a test, he repeated to her the words of the angel of the Annunciation, 
or those of the angel of the Nativity, and employed, in succession, several 
languages. Theresa said, ‘No, it’s not that.’Then he used Aramaic. ‘Yes, yes,’ 
she said, ‘that’s it.’ 

In repeating the words of Christ during the Passion she said, ^Es she\ 
‘I am thirsty’. The professor declared,‘That’s not Aramaic.’Theresa persisted 
and, in fact, it was she who was right. Later researches proved that this form 
of words was usual in Palestine at the time of Jesus. 

According to Christoflour, Pi'ofessor Wutz, of Regensburg Seminary, 
who helped Theresa to deal with the great number of letters she received 
every day, put on one side a letter that was ‘particularly odious’. A short 
time afterwards Theresa said to him, ‘I can see a man entering an inn. He 
is very ill, a victim of congestion, and in a state of mortal sin. I must save 
him from damnation.’ Several days passed by and then she announced: 
‘That’s it, he’s cured, he will come here in a week.’ The young man came, 
thanked Theresa, confessed and thereafter led an exemplary life. 

The government of the Third Reich made great but vain efforts to get 
Theresa Neumann examined in a ‘neutral’ clinic. But she was never interfered 

^ Signes et messages pour notre temps (Paris), pp. 38-9, 
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with. Theresa enjoyed the highest possible protection. Hitler himself had 
given orders that nothing was to be done to disturb her.* 

We may well ask what was behind that order. Hitler, of course, did not 
dare, at the beginning of his dictatorship, to do away with someone who 
enjoyed in the Catholic world, and even in the world at large, such a high 
reputation as Theresa. He would have feared a violent political reaction. 
Catholic Germany was then still capable of exercising effective pressure, 
although it might have been largely of a passive nature. Moreover, foreign 
Catholic countries such as Italy would have harboured resentment against 
him. We should not discount these factors nor their possible consequences. 
Then there was the Concordat with Rome which Hitler did not want to 
break since it was, in fact, favourable to him. 

Still, behind these political considerations it is certain that Hitler must 
have felt a superstitious fear ~ a fear that wT>uld be well in accord with what 
we know of him ~ he must have feared the secret power of Theresa. And 
this must have been why he gave the order (which much astonished his 
friends) not to interfere with Theresa in any way. Furthermore, during the 
first years of the Third Reich, the Nazi Gauleiter, Holtzschuber, when on 
his way from Regensburg to Berlin, always stopped, accompanied by a 
numerous escort, at Konnersreuth and asked for news of Theresa’s health 
so that he might make a report about it to the Fiihrer.^ 

In 1957, according to a I^ress communiqud dated 20 April, more than 
4,000 persons were present on Good Friday to witness the appearance of the 
stigmata. This year, again, visitors were able to see with their own eyes that 
the stigmata bled abundantly. 

‘Every year, on the evening of Good Friday, she falls into a cataleptic 
slumber and docs not awake until the morning of Easter Sunday.’ 

(3) /n America 

In North America, a region whose people arc at one and the same time 
unsentimental, practical and yet idealist, the habit of Bible reading has 
caused a certain oriental influence to penetrate into the Protestant spirit. 
Sects are innumerable. Lately, there were reported to be more than six 
thousand of them. We may hasten to say that most of them have nothing to 
do with magic, still, many have borrowed from magic a taste for secret 
ceremonies, symbols, initiations - and among some of them we come across 
traditions familiar to us. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of the Latter Days Saints, or Mormons, was, 
in a dream, told by an angel of a text inscribed on sheets of gold. This 
‘book’ completed the Bible and would save the world. In a similar way, 
most of the formulae of magic were revealed to men. Smith received also 
the Urim and Thummim and the MS. of ‘the biblical Prophet Mormon’. 

^La Veriti sur Therese Neumann, by Luisa Rinser (translation by Clara Malraux), Paris, 1955. 
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J. A. Dowie, the ‘divine healer*, the founder of Sion, performed miraculous 
cures by the laying on of hands. He maintained that sickness and death were 
due to the Devil (we have already noted that the Chaldeans attributed 
sickness to the demon); Dowie, therefore, was opposed to any recourse to 
physicians.^ 

Mrs. Eddy, the founder of‘Christian Science*, held that matter was a 
creation - illusory furthermore - of Satan, and on this point she was in 
agreement with the Gnostics and with Hermes Trismegistos. Schlatter, ‘the 
miracle man’, ‘the silent saint’, by the mere touch of his hand, or even of his 
gloves, cured paralytics, blind and deaf. It would appear that the cases of 
paralysis he treated were of neuropathic origin, anaesthesias and amnesias. 

If all these sects are not, properly speaking, immersed in magic, they 
search, as does magic, for means of action which lie outside reason and 
science.^ 

As Jean Finot remarks, in America, thaumaturgy has a grip on men’s 
minds since intellectual culture is not always as marked as business ability. 
‘America offers a soil very propitious for the blossoming of new religions.* 

(4) Russia 

Russia seems to have been for several centuries the promised land for the 
strangest sects. The Slav temperament, as it is depicted in the works of the 
Russian novelists, inclined to a mysticism making it very alien to us, and 
it developed, moreover, a ‘yearning for sorrow*. Many of the Russians were 
not satisfied with the Orthodox religion or with the philosophy taught in 
the schools frequented by the young people of the upper middle classes and 
of the aristocracy in Imperial times. From among a number of sects, with 
the most odd doctrines and beliefs, we will mention only those which have a 
connexion with magic. 

Among the Yakuts of the circumpolar regions, primitive animistic ideas 
still survive. Every being, animal, vegetable and even every thing - hammer 
shot-gun or house - has its soul, while in the seventh heaven sits Ai-Toen, 
the Soul of the World, indifferent to all things here below. The shamans 
know how to act upon souls and they heal the sick, swallow red-hot coals 
and walk about with knives stuck in their bellies. 

Terentii Bezobrazov, of the Molokan or ‘Milk Drinkers* sect, in southern 
Russia, who was a reincarnation of the Prophet Elijah, jumped off a hill into 
the void, like Simon Magus of old, and was headed, it was thought, for 
heaven, but he landed up, first of all, on the ground, and then in prison. 

In the prisons, indeed, under the Tsarist regime, could be found all sorts 

' Quite recently in France members of a sect which refused to allow medical care to their 
infant children, were condemned by the Courts. 

* ‘To turn away from the evidence of material senses towards the only God, the only under¬ 
standing, and Man in His image, never separated from Him, that immediately put into operation 
the law of healing and of reconciliation.* (A lecture by Mrs. Georgina Tennant, 31 March 1956.) 
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of illuminists, some were the ‘Brethren of Jesus Christ’, others walked 
unceasingly round and round a tub of water, still others awaited the return 
of Napoleon who, after having left St. Helena for Central Asia, would 
return (according to the doctrines of the ‘Napoleonic Church’) escorted by 
angels and amid a blare of trumpets - as in the Apocalypse - which would 
announce the reign of justice and bliss. 

The members of the ‘Jumpers* sect would re-enact, in hysterical ecstasy, 
the dance of David before the Ark. In ancient times the Gallic priests of 
Cybele,^ castrated themselves, so also the Russian Skoptsi or ‘White Doves’ 
marked themselves with the ‘Great Seal’ to avoid the temptations of the flesh. 
In imperial times the Skoptsi were punished with terms of hard labour, 
but once they were released from prison these eunuchs would go oflf and 
live in communities in the wilds of Siberia. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century there were more than 65,000 of them. In 1889, there were 1,250 
scattered about in ten villages in the single province of Yakutsk. There were 
also members of the sect among the money-changers at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. 

The ‘Brethren of Death’, so as to make an end of the ‘life of sin’, practised 
collective suicide. One night eighty-four of these fanatics got together in a 
camp surrounded with straw, to which they set light. They died for Christ, 
About 1,860 others starved themselves to death. 

The Russian law courts were sometimes obliged to try cases of ritual 
crimes such as that of Anna Kuklin, who threw her only daughter into a 
hot oven as an offering to God, or that of Kurtin, who killed his seven-year- 
old son so that he might obtain forgiveness for his mortal sins. 

The ‘delight in suffering’ urged the ‘flagellants’ to mortify the flesh. At 
Cronstadt, Brother James performed exorcisms, not only by means of 
spells, but also with blows from a whip. But one day, a ‘possessed’ woman 
jumped out of the window. The police raided the house and arrested the 
exorcist.^ 


^ They were, later on, imitated by the Christian disciples of Valesius (third century), whose 
errors the Church condemned while expelling him from the company of the faithful. 

* See, on all these sects. Saints^ inities et poss^des modernes by Jean Finot (1918). The Soviet 
regime, one of whose mottoes has been ‘Religion is Opium for the People*, has certainly done its 
best to wipe out all vestiges of these sects, but can the Russian temperament ever be changed? 
It is so avid of suffering and miracles. In a lecture about his experiences in the U.S.S.R. (his 
country of origin) Sasha Simon, the author of Visa pour la Peur, repeated an exclamation of 
admiration uttered by an old peasant woman who happened to be standing next to him in the 
long queue waiting to go into the tomb of Lenin and Stalin: ‘Ah, so you’ve come from such a 
long way away to make a pilgrimage to our “little fathers of the people*’.’ It is on to this immutable 
foundation of the Russian temperament (drawn, for long centuries, towards mortifications which 
sometimes culminated in martyrdom) that the reformers, educated abroad, imposed Marxism. 
But, from time to time, the old attitude reappears. What was called, quite recently, the ‘cult of 
the individual’ is a proof of this. The foreign Press seems to have seen in the attempts made of 
late to overthrow the ‘Stalinian idol*, just an evolution of Soviet policy by Russia’s new masters; 
should we not rather recognize here a cause more profound, that of the fundamental opposition 
between dialectical materialism and mysticism, in fact, a phase of the conflict between the 
Oriental temperament and the spirit of die Occident? 
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Much has been written and spoken about the thaumaturges who were so 
influential around the last of the Russian Emperors. Two of these wonder¬ 
workers came from France; Philippe Nizier, who was bom at Lyons, and 
Papus (Dr. Encausse) who was a Parisian. Papus called up the spirit of 
Alexander III before Nicholas II and predicted that revolution would break 
out in Russia immediately after his own death. As a matter of fact, Papus 
did die in 1916, the year of the Russian Revolution. 

From the Russian provinces of Asia came Ivan-the-Barefoot; the ‘Mother 
of Jesus’, Daryushka, Onore, called the ‘Shaman of the Altai’. Better known 
are the starets Grigori Rasputin and the Tibetan physician Badmeiev. 

Rasputin belonged to the ‘Flagellants’ sect, who mingled the most bestial 
passions with divine revelations of the highest sort. Indeed, during their 
orgies and the dances which excited their sensual mysticism, the Holy 
Ghost filled their souls. Rasputin was endowed with a force of vitality and a 
power of suggestion which were most extraordinary. One day he received 
the wife of some provincial civil servant who begged him to use his influence 
for the promotion of her husband. The starets told her to come back to his 
house ‘in evening dress’. The woman went away quite decided not to accept 
the invitation, but when the time for the appointment came round, she felt 
urged by some irresistible force and was obliged to obey. From the time 
he had her under his magnetic gaze, she had been entirely subject to his will. 

This is how Rasputin himself described the cure of the Tsarevitch ^ 
who suffered from haemophilia and for whom the physicians could do 
nothing. ‘I took from my pocket a handful of difi'erent sorts of tree-barks 
that came from my country and put them in boiling water. Then I plastered 
them over his face and laid my hand on him. I blessed him. God inspired 
me. The blood that had been streaming from his nostrils ceased to flow. He 
got up and asked to be allowed to play . . . the physicians could not deny 
the cure . . .’^ 

The Buriat Piotr Alexandrovitch Badmeiev (whose real name was 
Chamsaram) ‘doctor of Tibetan medicine’, and godson of the Emperor 
Alexander III, treated Nicholas II for his stomach ailment, maybe with the 
‘essence of black lotus’, though according to some he administered a drug 
which suppressed an already naturally weak will. Badmeiev also employed 
the ‘elixir of Tibet’, and the ‘balm of Nyen-Then’. 

‘One should not underestimate’ says, regarding him, Robert Bleichsteiner,^ 
‘the medical knowledge of the Tibetan lamas. Despite the magical trappings, 
remarkable cures have been reported, some of them effected on Europeans. 
Manchen-Helfen relates the case of a Soyote, named Nasow, who was cured 
by Tibetan medicaments when he was in the last stages of tuberculosis and 
given up by the Russian doctors.’ And the author of LEglise Jaune adds: 

^ From Raspoutine^ by Simianovitch, who was, at one time, his secretary. 

* Vide VEglise Jaune (1950), pp. 265-6, by Robert Bleichsteiner of Vienna University. 
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‘Much of the success seems to have been due to hypnotic suggestion exercised 
by the physician ... the Buriat was certainly endowed with unusual ability 
and with a great power of suggestion.’ His strange gaze earned for him the 
nickname of the ‘Owl’. According to F. Ossendowski, the old Russian 
mysticism, far from having disappeared, despite a very active propaganda, 
is manifesting itself irresistibly under the atheistical regime of present-day 
Russia. ‘1 have known,’ he says, ‘men of learning who spent hours poring 
over the complicated text of the Apocalypse, whereas, before the time of the 
Bolsheviks, they knew such things only by name.’^ 

(5) Among the Peoples of Islam 

Now let us leave the lands of western culture. In the bazaars (suqs) of 
North Africa, it is not uncommon to see, at the present time, spread out on a 
piece of old sacking, a collection of teeth, wisps of hair, portions of the bodies 
of lizards or snakes, together with other strange objects. ‘Who are the cus¬ 
tomers.^ Well^ they are nearly all members of the fair sex and they are very 
numerous.’^ Then the author of the article from which we have taken this 
quotation recalls the misadventure which, some years ago, befell a ‘notable* 
who, in the absence of his family which was on the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
was a victim to the spells and love-philtres of a personable and ambitious 
maidservant. ‘He fell seriously ill and, in spite of attentive treatment, died 
several months later... and all because of a drug, or rather a poison, whose 
open sale is still permitted.’ 

On 19 September 1954, the Figaro published an article based on one that 
had appeared in France-Dinianche and in which was described the life of 
Ben Arafa^ in his Rabat palace during the exile of the legitimate Sultan. 
Among the former’s most faithful foliow^ers was ‘Abd-el-Hadim, a paunchy 
old fellow with a fine white beard and who wore round his neck a chaplet of 
very large beads. His main business was to ward off evil spirits which might 
harm the sovereign.’ Belief in the power of magic is not, then, confined to 
humble people with no education. 

Among the Akils (the members of the initiated class of the Druses) there 
seem to be practised today initiatory ceremonies which recall those of the 
Ismailis of Hassan Sabbah’s obedience. During the three tests they must 
undergo, the Akils, after several days’ fast, are set before a rich repast. Then, 
after a number of long marches in the desert, they must remain a whole night 
long next to a jar of cool water. Finally, they must pass a night with a 
naked woman. Thus, they show their resistance to the goad of the senses. 

Numerous mystical congregations are scattered throughout Islam. They 
observe a variety of rites but they present also a number of common features. 

^ Dans VOmbre du sombre Orient^ p. 194. 

* In La Vigie marocaine (ii June 1954), ‘Les grandes et les pctites r^formcs*. 

* Ben Arafa was appointed Sultan of Morocco by the French when they exiled Mohammed V 
(who was afterwards reinstated). 
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These are, absolute submission to the sheikh or his representatives, the 
mokkadem^ the rekabh (messengers) and the nakib (envoys). Here we are 
reminded of the ‘corpse in the hands of the corpse-washer* of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, and the perinde ac cadaver discipline of the Jesuits. The 
initiates endeavour, by following the ‘way’ or tarika^ to reach the successive 
stages of perfection the approach to which confers the gifts of baraka and 
tessaruf, that is ‘blessing* and ‘knowledge of the most profound mysteries 
of creation*. The initiates have signs by which they recognize one another 
and orders are always transmitted to them by word of mouth. 

These congregations have their adepts among Algerian workmen in 
France who meet to celebrate their rites, rites of a very noble sort, like those 
of the dervishes, and during which they enter into ecstatic trances and are 
joined in mystical union with Allah. 

‘When we are in that condition of prayer, we really are like corpses in the 
hands of a corpse-washer ...’ Pierre Geyraud, to whom a Tunisian Moslem 
made this admission at a meeting in a little dormitory near the Paris Mosque^ 
was able to judge of the adepts* obedience to the orders of the mokkadem 
or to the secret instructions from a sheikh. He adds: ‘At a time when disorders 
are occurring in our African territories and even among certain groups of 
North Africans in metropolitan France, who can really know the part played 
by the various secret North African Moslem societies both in Africa and in 
Paris .^* These words were written in 1938. 

It would not be just to number among the ‘Satanists’ of today the Yezidis, 
called by their enemies the ‘Worshippers of the Devil*. The Yezidis, who 
number about forty thousand, are scattered about in Syria (mostly in the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo), in Armenia (near Lake Van), in Kurdistan and 
in Persia. The Yezidis of the Caucasus were exterminated by the Bolsheviks. 
The Yezidis are a peaceful and tolerant people. They derive their name from 
Yezid, a caliph of Damascus, who was the adversary of Hussein, the son of 
‘Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 

The Yezidis have borrowed their beliefs from several different religions: 
from Islam, fasting, sacrifice and pilgrimage; from Judaism, circumcision; 
from Sabeism, adoration of the sun and belief in the transmigration of souls; 
from Mazdaism, the antagonism between a good god {Khoda) and an evil 
god {Aui Melek\ the ‘Peacock Angel*, another form of Satan, who was, 
with the serpent, driven out of Eden. It was Auz Melek who, in times gone 
by, advised Adam to eat wheat. But Adam could not evacuate it and it was 
necessary, by an incision, to enlarge his anus. 

The Yezidis’ sacred books are kept in a wooden coffer with three keys. 
The works are the Kitab el Jelwa^ the ‘Book of Revelation’ and the Mashaf 
Reshy ‘the Black Book*, so called because the name of Satan is blacked out 
on all the pages where it was written. Here, then, is a survival of the power 
^ Vide ‘Parmi les soci6t6s secretes de Paris* in Oeuvres Ubres, September 1938, p. 133. 
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of the name in incantation magic. According to their cosmogony, the Creator 
made, first of all, a great pearl, kitab. A second god made the sun and a third 
the moon. The creation, in fact, was the work of seven gods. 

The Yezidi ideas about their origin are also connected with Genesis. 
Adam and Eve made a bet. Each took two conical vases and deposited 
therein the ‘fruits of concupiscence’. Then they sealed up the vases. After 
nine months they opened them. Those of Eve were full of serpents, while 
those of Adam contained two new-born infants which he fed from his breast 
for two years and these children were the ancestors of the Yezidis.^ 

Their worshipping of the Spirit of Evil is not prompted either by feelings 
of revolt or by some subtle perversity. On the contrary, indeed, their cult 
displays a certain sense of logic and a keen appreciation of where their best 
interests lie. As the Good Principle is supremely good, nothing can come 
from him but good. To implore him to modify, however slightly, his 
decisions would be both inopportune and superfluous. On the other hand, 
by prayer, expiation and offerings made to the Spirit of Evil, one may hope, 
if not to counteract completely, at least in a measure to modify, his harmful¬ 
ness. It is, apparently, to appease the wrath of Aui Melek that every year on 
10 August, the great festival of the Yezidis (held at Baadli, in the Jebel Sinjar 
to the west of the upper course of the Tigris) there is a procession of 
flagellants. Near Baadli, around the tomb of their great saint, the Sheikh Adi 
ibn Musafir (who died in 1163) fires of mineral oil and pitch burn perpetually, 
reminders of ancient fire-cults. The Yezidis’ aversion for the colour blue is 
more difficult to explain. All travellers agree that the ‘Devil Worshippers’ 
are a people highly moral, clean in their persons, clothing and houses, and, 
furthermore, animated by feelings of friendliness tow^ards strangers. 

(6) Black Africa and St, Germain Forest 

Communion sacrifices and ritual murders which we have examined, as 
manifestations of faith in magic, in the first section of this book, ‘Ecstatic 
Dances’ - are still carried on today in countries of the French Commonwealth 
and among populations who elect representatives to our legislative assemblies. 

Not long ago (27 July 1956) the newspaper La Vigie Marocaine reported 
two sentences pronounced by the Conakry law courts for the crime of 
cannibalism committed in ‘the forest area of N’Zerekore, on the frontier 
between Guinea and the Ivory Coast, a mysterious region, difficult of access 
and a realm of sorcerers. 

‘One night in 1954, the defendants, led by the sorcerer Singbeu, who has 
since died in prison, kidnapped a little girl aged five and laid her tightly 
bound up at the foot of a sacred bombax tree. Then, Singbeu, clad in a 

^ Vide on the Yezidis: ‘Le Cultc de Satan’, by Ldon Krajewski, in Le Mercure de France (15 
November 1932); ‘Lcs Ydzidis’, by Roger Lescot, Vol. V of Memoires de VInstitut fran^ais of 
Damascus; Karl May, Visite au Pays du Diable. 
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leopard-skin, bludgeoned die child to death after which the three men cut 
up the body in pieces, boiled it in a canari (a sort of earthenware vessel) and 
ate the flesh. According to the two defendants, this sacrifice was intended to 
assure ‘'power, riches and long life” to the sorcerer and it was not possible 
for them to disobey his orders.’ 

This account mentions features which are essential in a totemistic rite: 
the leopard’s skin, the murder, the dismemberment of the human victim 
into whom the sorcerer has made the soul of the animal-totem to enter and 
whose virtues are shared, not only by the sorcerer himself (as the two 
defendants maintained), but also by all those who take part in the cannibalistic 
communion repast. 

If we refer to reports giving the results of investigations into magical 
practices in Paris (published some twenty years ago) we shall see that rites 
similar to those of Black Africa are still celebrated in woods quite near the 
capital on certain nights when the moon is full. 

In his La Magie a Paris (1934) Rene Thimmy, under the heading ‘A 
Voodoo Ceremony’, describes a communion sacrifice in St. Germain forest. 
We will mention only those ritual acts which concord with the folk-lore 
traditions of non-civilized peoples. 

In this ‘Voodoo ceremony’ the magic atmosphere is created by a frenzied 
dance to the sound of tomtoms and calabashes, a dance like those we have 
mentioned in the section ‘Ecstatic Dances’. One of the musicians who plays 
his part at the beginning of this manifestation of collective delirium, on 
other occasions - and clad in a scarlet uniform - is a popular musician in a 
Parisian night-club. 

The hubbub dies down to a certain extent when the hungan^ or sorcerer, 
appears, an upstanding, athletic Negro clad in a long red mantle. By the 
light of a pocket-torch, Thimmy recognized the ‘dignified butler of one of 
the most honourable families in the Faubourg Saint-Germain’. The officiant 
walked majestically to the plank that served as an altar. Then the tomtoms 
and calabashes made a greater din than ever. The ‘master of occult powers’ 
began to whirl round and round and as he turned he uttered savage cries. 
Soon his frenzy seized all the audience, men and women, and they joined in 
a diabolical dance while raucous yelling voices, invoked Legba, the voodoo 
god of Haiti. The sorcerer stood still and upright before the altar on which an 
assistant had placed a yellowed human skull and from his lips went up his 
invocation to the heavens, ^Legba^ Legba^ Papa Umphor.^ 

The human victim was a young Frenchwoman with dark, curly hair. 

We are informed that she was brought up in Africa where her father held 
an important position in the civil service. In Paris she defied the colour-bar 
and, unknown to her family, associated with Negroes who frequented the 
night clubs of Montparnasse and the dance-hall for coloured people in 
the rue Blomet. 
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The dancing threw her into a state of trance and ‘she whirled round and 
round with such violence, leaping and shaking her head wildly . . . that she 
dropped down, foaming at the mouth and unconscious near the primitive 
altar on which she was then laid/ 

But, since in a country such as ours, a ritual murder would be altogether 
too risky, ‘it is her soul only that will leave her’ . . . the hungan confined 
himself, first of all, to the sacrifice of a black hen - offered to the gods - 
whose blood he poured into a vase. With the blood on the tips of his fingers 
he sprinkled the adepts and anointed the belly and breasts of the young 
woman. Then came the sacrifice of the totem, a large green parrot. The 
sorcerer cut its throat and let the red, warm drops of the bird’s blood trickle 
down on to the girl ‘who shrieked in distress as though her soul had really 
fled away with that of the parrot’. 

In this case, then, it was the communion in blood - and not the distribu¬ 
tion of severed limbs of the totem and the eating of them in common -- 
which reproduced, in an imperfect manner, the rite intended to give the 
initiates an additional provision of strength and life. 

The ceremony ended by the union, both mystical and carnal, of the 
officiant and the victim, a union at once initiated by the whole congregation 
in a furious medley of coupling. A scene, in fact, straight out of the 
primeval forest, a scene our morality frowns on, but one which merely 
reproduces the antique rite of hierogamy by which the earth was made 
fruitful. 

The author learned later from the police that the young Frenchwoman, 
who had become the slave of the sorcerer and who disappeared after the 
ceremony, had been, despite her struggles, carried off* to Haiti, ‘the magic 
isle’, where she was kept a prisoner by the Voodooists. 

In his book, Envouteurs^ Guerisseurs ct Mages^ Teddy Legrand devotes 
several chapters^ to a comparable rite, a poro ceremony. The sacred clearing 
is somewhere in the woods in the area between Saint-Cloud, Montretout 
and Garches. The most favourable time is a night of full moon. In this case, 
the Negro sorcerer is, in ‘private’ life, the manservant of a physician who has 
practised in the colonies. The wizard, known in his own country as a ‘man- 
leopard’, shows, when he opens his mouth, teeth ‘which are not filed to a 
point, as is still usual among certain sects in Africa or Melanesia that practise 
ritual cannibalism in secret, but canines like those of some huge feline, 
sharp, curved and three-quarters of an inch long, teeth which had been 
grafted into N’Kurum when he was twelve years of age, according to the 
former practice of the old Niamus living round about Bamako’. In Africa, 
when he had been possessed by the niame (vital principle) of a wild 

^ Vidt *L’hommc*-panth^rc dc Saint-Cloud, 1 c ‘niam6’ dc N’Kouroum; fantomc de musique 
pour Ic dieu; la femme, la panth^re et Ic chien. Vide p. 30 in the chapter on ‘Sympathetic Magic" 
(the collection of witchcraft dolls of Theobald Phanor) and p. 44 (transference by means of 
mirrors). 
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beast, this N’Kurum had mangled a dozen human victims. Then a griot 
(medicine-man) had, by his magic lore, delivered the Negro of his 
‘possession*. 

At the poro in Saint-Cloud, N*Kurum appeared clad in a mantle of vulture’s 
feathers. His face was covered with a crocodile mask daubed with dark blood. 
He was armed with a long stick that he brandished like a lance while he 
conducted, to the din of tomtoms, calabashes, flutes and guitars, a dance 
that swept up into an orgasm of frenzy. The excitement communicated by the 
frantic movements was further increased by gulps of dolo^ heady millet-beer. 
Soon the whole congregation was the prey to a sacred hysteria. The sacri¬ 
fices began with the offering up of slaughtered chickens cast quivering into 
a fire of live coals. The totem was a leopard. The human victim a young 
Negress. The transference of personality, the passing of the leopard’s niame 
into the body of the woman, was effected by hypnotism. The ceremony is 
described in detail: 

‘The sorcerer, with his mouth wide open so as to show his horrible 
canine teeth, took the little head into his enormous, gorilla-like hands and 
bent it backwards . . . his gaze was directed solely into the eyes of his limp 
victim’s face. She “melted” under his scrutiny, her pupils dilated, her limb- 
muscles went slack. In the grasp of the Congolese wizard she was nothing 
but a sawdust doll.’ 

This is how a ritual disguise can make the human victim like the animal 
divinity. First of all, the medicine-man took a short file and sharpened the 
woman’s teeth into points. Then he drew on over her hands mufflers 
furnished with sharp claws and tied them to her wrists...: to effect a similar 
transference, in the Dionysiac rites, the Maenads clothed themselves in the 
skins of fawns or leopards. 

After these preparations, the sorcerer seized the beast, half-intoxicated 
by some narcotic, forced it to crouch ‘in the attitude of a sphinx’ and then, 
standing in front of the woman, ‘with a thump on the back pushed her down 
on all fours’. The two creatures, the Negress and the leopard, remained for a 
considerable time, nose to muzzle, mingling their breaths, their glassy 
eyes staring. Their sides heaved in unison and with an even more hurried 
movement. 

It is during this trance, during this proximity when the two are face to 
face, that the transference of souls takes place between the niame of the 
woman and that of the leopard. Little by little, so it seemed, ‘the great 
yellow, glassy eyes of the leopard . . . grew brighter and took on a really 
human expression’, while the girl began to snarl and her head assumed 
somewhat the appearance of a beast’s muzzle . . . ‘her lips pouted out 
like chaps’. 

‘N’Kurum emitted a savage cry and with his left foot rolled the leopard 
over and, at the same instant, the being who not long before was a girl. 
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relaxed as though delivered from an enchantment. And she bounded, grace¬ 
ful, feline, like the panther she was, for the niame of the beast had entered 
into her.’ 

We may note that, in this instance, neither the human victim, protected 
by our laws, nor the leopard, a valuable animal, was actually sacrificed. The 
blood communion was effected by means of a dog whose throat was slit 
by N’Kurum after he had raised the animal aloft in a gesture of offering to 
the rounded disk of the moon.^ 

Transference of personality is effected only between the two principal 
actors. The congregation has no part - as it has in the original rite - in the 
communion that follows sacrifice. Except for this difference ~ and for the 
absence of murder, not possible in Europe - we may see in this rather 
surprising setting, the various phases of a ceremony imported from Black 
Africa. 

In both these accounts what is remarkable is the irresistible nature of the 
collective madness ~ engendered by magic dancing ~ that seizes European 
spectators in the same manner as it does the Negro adepts of Voodoo, 
although neither climate nor heredity would seem to expose the former to 
the contagion. 

‘The delirium of the sorcerer,’ says Rene Thommy, ‘seemed to communi¬ 
cate itself to the audience. One would have sworn that some magnetic 
force linked the one to the other. A round dance formed up. Men and 
women, blacks and whites, formed one swaying, fluttering, prancing mass.’ 

‘It was both horrible and grotesque,’ says, for his part, Teddy Legrand, 
‘to see this old man in a lounge suit, this civilized being, debase himself to 
the level of naked savages themselves little higher than the beasts . . . white 
men or black, all the audience were panting, their features contorted by 
bestial curiosity . . .’ and, farther on, ‘the atmosphere had changed. It was 
as though the air under the tall trees had suddenly become heavier and 
charged with eroticism, with an oppressive, primitive and vaguely Priapic 
eroticism.’ 

Here, then, quite close to a great modem city, were re-enacted - in a 
lascivious atmosphere like that of the great ‘Mysteries of Pan’, amid a 
display of primitive urges repressed by centuries of constraint, strange 
matings as old as mankind. Under the influence of this upsurge of sub¬ 
conscious and collective instinct what remained of the classical humanism 
which had slowly fashioned the intelligence and feelings of these civilized 
men and women ? The aura from the depths of tropical forests and from the 
most remote ages, swept away, as a whirlwind does dead leaves, the conven¬ 
tions of upbringing and the prohibitions of morality. 

Never, perhaps, has the mysterious power of ancient magic seemed 
more disconcerting for us. 

^ Sacrifice to the god, then sacrifice of the god, such is the essence of the Haitian voodoo rites. 
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(7) In Japan 

Now that Asia is awakening from its long sleep and every day escapes 
farther away from European influences, it is curious to note that in Japan (a 
country which in technical progress yields nothing to Europe and America) 
age-old magic rites still survive. We have seen how, in ancient Egypt, during 
the funerary ceremonies, there were despatched to the deceased (first of all 
in reality, and then, later on, in the form of simulacra, talismans and formulae) 
his servitors, his horses, his furniture, so that he might have them at his 
disposal in the land of the dead. Among primitive peoples, the objects used at 
funerals were burned or broken for fear that the deceased might use them 
in order to come back again to the land of the living. 

Analogous rites were performed in 1912 near Kyoto during the obsequies 
of Mutsuhito (Mciji) the emperor, whose very up-to-date navy had destroyed 
the Russian fleet at Tsushima in 1905. 

On 14 September 1912, a reporter announced from Kyoto as follows: 
*Immediat(‘ly after the internment, the bier which had carried the coffin was 
burned and tomorrow will be celebrated a special service during which tliese 
avshes will be buried within the enclosure of the imperial mausoleum. The 
ox-cart used yesterday at Tokio will also be burned and its ashes buried 
within the imperial palace enclosure. Even the funerary wagon of the train 
will be pulled to pieces and all its parts (except those in metal) burned.’ 
(From the Petit Marseillais^ 15 September 1912.) 

So, although a sleeping-car of the Wagons-Lits Company replaced, for 
part of the journey, the ox-cart of remote ancestors, during ceremonies that 
were many centuries old, two funerary vehicles were sent into the land of 
shadows, on a September day in 1912, less than fifty years before Pearl 
Harbor. 

In this same modern Japan, a few years earlier, one of the characters in 
Claude Farrere’s La Bataille alludes to another rite. Viscount Hirata 
Takamori was educated in European military academies, and was a naval 
lieutenant in the battleship Niklco, where he was in charge of the electrical 
equipment. A short time before the Russian fleet comes into sight near 
Tsushima, he recalls the memory of his ancestors who died in a struggle 
against the foreigner: ‘I am the legitimate heir of their bodies. I have always 
kept on me their funerary tablets. For the thirty years I have lived I have 
been waiting to offer to those dead what is their due, a libation of blood.* 

According to age-old belief, the souls of the dead, magically transferred, 
first into their statuettes and then into the characters of their names inscribed 
upon tablets, are waiting to be bathed in enemy blood. Later on, when the 
last Russian vessel sinks on the horizon, Hirata, ‘opening with a sharp click 
the fan which he had kept up his sleeve, gazed from south to north and from 
west to east with an expression of immeasurable pride*. We may remember 
that, in the Far East, fans covered with spells are employed in magic. 
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Ancient beliefs in magic have survived unaltered by the study of Western 
techniques. There is, in this coexistence, something which throws a light on 
later events, the consequences of profound incomprehension on the part of 
Westerners who have been outstripped by the conflict between two worlds, 
a conflict they have themselves prepared. 

Hitler s Soothsayers 

One of the latest of the peak periods of magic was that of Hitler’s sooth¬ 
sayers. Their horoscopes had indicated exactly the ‘period of eclipse’, after 
the Munich putsch^ which misfired in 1923; a time when Hitler was imprisoned, 
barely escaped death and his party’s influence was greatly diminished. 

It is well known that early on in his career, the future master of Germany, 
then practically unknown, found support with General Ludendorf and his 
friends. This backing, which was, indeed, to shape the future Fiihrer’s 
destiny, came from a group of men and women much interested in astrology 
and in the secret lore of Asia. It was from these people that Hitler borrowed 
the swastika, Nazi emblem of Germany, and in the averse form where its 
arms are widdershins. 

One of the reasons which caused the astrologers to predict great things 
for Hitler was the resemblance of his ‘birth chart’ with that of Napoleon.^ 

We have heard reports of a very strange rumour from exclusive circles 
at Lyons (where great interest is still taken in magic) that Hitler triumphed 
as long as his soothsayers did not come up against Siberian magic, the most 
powerful of all! 

It is not very probable that in a world war, magic, even if it be Siberian, 
can prevent bombs from exploding and missiles from reaching their targets. 
But magic may exercise a determining influence on the morale of combatants. 
We may remember the ‘Assassins’ and the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’, also, 
nearer to us in time, the Japanese kamikaie. We should err gravely were we 
to underestimate the power of men who can, by ‘suggestioning’ a crowd, 
present to the eyes even of educated Europeans, a child climbing up a rope 
which has no existence. We may also remember that Asiatics, as a rule, have 
not the same fear of death as Westerners, 


^ Vide C. KemeSz, La chute d'Hitter, Paris, 1940. 
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Modern Occultists 


>t s we cannot leave unmentioned in this book the theories of occultists, 
/ \ we will devote to them the following few pages. We must offer our 
Jl jLreaders our excuses for the rather dry nature of our remarks, but in a 
serious discussion they must inevitably be so. At the present time, occultism, 
secret lore, and recondite science have many passionate adepts. What credence 
can be given to the theories of Saint-Yves d’Alveydre, of Stanislas de 
Guaita, of Eliphas Levi and of Papus.^ 

Illumination and Historical Criticism 

We may note, first of all, that the works of such men as these contain two 
very distinct elements: 

(a) A doctrine, more or less esoteric. 

(b) An interpretation of various ancient religious texts made with the 
intention of discovering in them both the source of and the justifica¬ 
tion for the doctrine. 

The doctrine of the occultists is, essentially, the result of a personal discovery 
made by the light of a revelation reserved to a few privileged persons. In 
fact, the doctrine is an act of faith and faith does not admit of discussion. 
The domain of faith is one into w'hich we would not venture to intrude. The 
inevitable reply made to any objections which we may raise is this: ‘You 
have not the key, revelation has not been accorded to you.’ In such 
circumstances it is not becoming to enquire further. 

On the other hand, if such and such a feature of the doctrine is supported 
by quotations from the Book of the Dead^ the Pentateuch or the Upanishads^ 
then we are on solid ground where we have dictionaries, commentaries and 
possibilities of comparison. Of course, we must not adhere to the literal 
sense of a word. However, the proposed interpretation must be verifiable by 
comparison with other documents. Without this, then there are no limits 
to the play of imagination. 

We must admit that the occultists’ interpretations of and commentaries 
on ancient texts do not find much credit with historians. Here are some 
examples taken from the works of Eliphas L6vi and Papus. 
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Eliphas Livi 

In his book on the Qabalah Ad. Frank mentions the ‘droll jests’ {calem- 
hredaines cocasses) of Eliphas Levi. Let us, then, turn to the History of Magic 
(1869) by this author - whose real name was Alphonse Constant. On one 
point, at least, he is in agreement with most Hebrew scholars: he declares 
that the pronunciation ‘Jehovah* is faulty, but the reason he gives for this 
statement is very different from that usually advanced (and which we have 
mentioned above) for the taboo on the divine Name. ‘This form*, he writes, 
‘is contrary to all analogy, since the tetragammaton thus disfigured would 
be composed of six letters* (p. 107). 

But it is in our language that the transcription of ‘Jehovah* is composed 
of seven letters. In Hebrew, whatever may be the vowel signs placed under 
the four consonants of the tetragammaton, this is never composed of more 
than four letters - as its name, indeed, indicates. 

Elsewhere (p. 298) he recognizes on an ‘occult seal* taken from the 
Grimoire of Honorius^ the crux ansata and AL - ‘the divine Name written 
upside down*. It is enough to glance at an Egyptian crux ansata to be 
quite sure that this talisman does not figure anywhere on the ‘occult seal* 
any more than Al upside down. Furthermore, an inscription in French (while 
the grimoire is in Latin) makes one think that the document itself is as 
dubious as the interpretation. Maybe it was taken from one of the manuals 
that used to be sold by hawkers. 

These two extracts from the History of Magic are enough to make us 
realize that the historical knowledge of Eliphas Levi was not very reliable. 
We shall, moreover, have occasion to refer to this matter later on. 

Papus and other Occultists 

In his book, Occultisme et Magie en Extreme^Orient^ Louis Chochod, 
after having described the orientation of the altar, the place and the part 
played by the four officiants at the morning sacrifice of soma in the primitive 
magic of India, goes on: ‘Certain writers, and especially Papus, have sought 
to explain these rites by reasons which we cannot accept.* And, after quoting 
from the Traiti ilimentaire d'occultisme et d'astrohgie a passage we give 
below^ Chochod adds: ‘It is impossible to take seriously an author who 
writes blunders such as this.* 

^ This quotation from The Elementary Treatise on Occultism and Astrology reads as follows: 

‘As for the satellites, they were grouped around the most powerful of them, the moon, which 
became, thus, their guide and leader. But pride finally was the ruin of the moon, she neglected 
her mission and sought to drag her sisters along with her in the way of evil. When the state of the 
satellites had become very bad, the divine guides resolved to join five of them - the moon, Asia, 
Africa, America and Europe ~ into a single body. The moon rejected this proposal outright, 
although it would have secured for her a very advantageous position. The others having, on the 
contrary, accepted, there began for them the operation of accretion. Electro-magnetic fluid was 
to play a great part in this. Then, first of all, butter was put in the great celestial frying-pan. 
That was Asia, whose peoples had reddish-yellow skins. A mass of peoples, impossible to govern, 
but in whom Providence had great hope, was then added to Asia. These were the Whites, etc.* 
(Published by Dangles, 1936.) 
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No doubt, it would be unfair to judge all the works of Papus by this 
outlandish ‘celestial farrago* suggested by the daydreams of ‘one Michel de 
Figani^res, a French peasant who lived during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century*. The author of La Cabbale^ Tradition Secrete de VOccident 
{The Qabalah^ Secret Tradition of the W^est) was possessed of a learning far 
more extensive and sound than that of Eliphas Levi. But Papus’s interpreta¬ 
tions were founded on a theory essential for occultists, namely, the original 
unity of languages and religions, a thesis whose extremely questionable 
character we shall endeavour to show later on. 

The supporters of this theory imagine that they can (by means of quite 
superficial comparisons) establish a relationship between languages of 
different families, between Semitic roots and Indo-European roots - and 
this by methods which are directly opposed to all the principles of philology. 
‘Abraham’, says Papus, ‘can be read Ba-Rama or Brama.* On this point we 
would mention only that Ab-Raham means in Hebrew ‘Father of a multi¬ 
tude’, whereas Brama^ a Sanskrit word, is connected with the Indo-European 
root brh^ ‘to increase*. It would be much less risky to found some mystical 
speculation on the word burro that means ‘butter’ in Italian and ‘donkey* in 
Spanish - for both these languages belong to the same family. 

So great is the desire of the occultists to discover an esoteric sense in 
every line of ancient texts, that they attribute to the authors of such writings 
ideas which are quite alien to the spirit and to the customs of far-off ages. 
For instance, with regard to Abraham, Papus declares in his Traite d'occuT 
tisme^ ‘He is a solar initiate who will try to recreate social Unity. He presents 
to Pharaoh his “law** or sa-rai^ the relationship of the circle to the radius 
and of which the theologians made a w^oman of flesh and blood.^ Pharaoh, 
who feared the Assyrians, did not accept this religious encyclopaedia, and 
dismissed Abraham.* 

All we know about the manners and customs of the Israelites in the times 
of these early patriarchs induces us to consider the fair Sarah as a woman 
(as she appears in chapter 12 of Genesis) rather than as ‘the relation of the 
circumference to the radius’ or a ‘religious encyclopaedia’. We cannot see, 
either, despite the sacrifice of the ram why, as Papus says, Abraham is really 
‘the Renovation of the Social Order of the Ram by the intellectuality of 
Ram’ the conqueror of India (perhaps the hero of the Rdmaydna ?) who 
‘changes his name into that of Lam’. All these imaginings are supported by 
no references at all. 

As we shall examine, in greater detail and in the second part of the appendix 
to this book, the theories of occultists regarding the mystique of numbers, 
we shall confine ourselves here to comparing two interpretations of a passage 


^ As a matter of fact, in the twentieth chapter of Genesis, it is not Pharaoh who is mentioned 
but Abimclech, King of Gerar in the land of the Philistines, who had ‘not come near her’. On 
the other hand, in chapter 12, ‘the woman was taken into Pharaoh’s house*. 
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from the Sepher Yeiira^ the first according to Papus (employing the 
procedure of occultists) and the second according to the historical method. 

In the ‘Creation by the twenty-two letters’ as related in the Sepher Yetiira 
(a cabalistic work on Formation)^ Papus sees ‘a mathematical relation 
between the visible form and the invisible idea which gave rise to it, 
between the grouping of the letters forming a word and the idea the word 
represents.’^ 

This ‘mathematical relation between the visible form and the invisible 
idea’ seems to us as vague and inconsistent as the tohuhohu before Elohim 
had pronounced the words of creation. 

Occultists, like Greek philosophers when confronted with the mystery 
of the East, do not succeed in masking, by play of abstractions and mathe¬ 
matical calculations, the perplexity of their thoughts which are puzzled by 
conceptions very different from the classical norm. The part played by 
Hebrew letters in the Creation (according to the Qabalah) is explained in a 
much more simple and precise fashion by the comparative method as applied 
to the history of religions. Instead of building on nothing, we should 
endeavour to go back to the origins of a belief, and then to follow, step by 
step, what its evolution really was. 

We have seen that in ancient Egypt the soul of a god or of a living being 
could, by magic, be made to pass into a statue, then, later, into a picture and, 
finally, into a written name which possessed the same powers as the name 
itself ‘when chanted in the right tone’. All written signs were, first of all, 
talismans. 

During the various phases in the evolution of writing, the representation 
became a syllable and then a letter. The drawing of a mouth signified ‘the 
mouth’, r«, then the syllable ro and, finally, the letter ‘r’. The three modes of 
expression, in fact, existed together at the same time. Supplementary signs - 
‘determinatives’ - indicate the way a word should be read. It was without 
any plausible reason that Fabre d’Olivet who, like all occultists, was obsessed 
with the idea of a ‘secret’ in esoteric doctrines, recognized in the various 
forms of Egyptian writing ‘three ways of expressing thought, one, clear and 
simple, a second, symbolical and figurative, and a third, sacred and hierogly¬ 
phic’. The signs - which became progressively more and more schematized 
- of hieratic writing and, then, the demotic script, do not correspond to less 
secret and hidden modes of expression, but they are the result of a need for 
simplification which was brought about by the use of a reed-pen for writing. 
The hieratic and demotic scripts retained the essential features of the figura¬ 
tive signs of the hieroglyphic and kept, later on, all the talismanic value of the 
latter. 

^ 'With wisdom’s admirable and hidden twenty-two ways, lahvch Tsebaoth traced out and 
created his world . . . the ten sephiroth and the silence of the void and twenty-two letters thus 
established: three mothers, seven doubles and twelve simple.* (Chap, i, sections i and 2.) 

• La Cahhale, p. 198. 
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The relations established between material objects and abstract ideas (and 
which are sometimes expressed by hieroglyphics) are not those of vague 
symbolism, as the occultists would have us believe, but these relations were 
based upon the homonymous character of words. Thus the word nufir 
meant, at one and the same time, ‘harp’ and ‘beauty’; the word sib^ ‘goose’ 
and ‘son’; the word khopir^ ‘scarabaeus’ and ‘to become’. Consequently, it is 
not astonishing that the latter inherited the sacred character and the magic 
power of the simulacra into which the rites had caused to pass the soul of a 
god or a living being. This Egyptian belief which must have been known to 
the Hebrews in the time of Moses, lies at the origin of the Cabalistic theory 
of the twenty-two letters which combined and co-operated with the ten 
sephiroth in the creation of the world. 

This interpretation of a passage in the Sepher Yetiira serves to show 
us the distance that separates the occultists’ point of view from the 
applications of the historical method. The occultists willingly let them¬ 
selves be lulled by a purring of abstract words ‘which one uses without 
making any attempt to form a clear idea of what they may represent*. As an 
example, let us take this interpretation of the divine name proposed by 
Fabre d’Oliver: ‘The name presents, first of all, the sign indicating life, it 
is duplicated and forms the essentially living root. He, He (H, H) . . . the 
sign of the intelligible light. VAU (V) .... is in the middle of the root of 
life. Moses took this verb of all verbs and formed from it the proper Name 
of the Being of Beings. He added to it the sign of potential manifestation 
and eternity, YOD (I), and obtained IHVH, in which the facultative 
“being” is placed between a past without origin and a future without 
limit. This admirable Name, then, signifies exactly “The Being that is, 
that was and that will be”.’ 

Instead of this ‘intelligible light’, and ‘potential manifestation’, and 
‘facultative being’ we must confess we would rather have the inspired 
certitude of Eliphas Levi, set forth in his Elements de la Kabbale en dix 
lemons'. 

‘The Being exists. That is incontestable and definite.* He runs no risk of 
being contradicted, for he here rises up to that sublime sphere where truisms 
exist! 

Interpretations of the ancient Hermetists 

The occultists have at least the excuse that they discovered their ideas in 
the age-old esoteric doctrines which have flourished throughout history. 
Here is a characteristic example taken from a book we have already mentioned 
{Dans Vombre des cathedrales^ bv Robert Ambelain). 

‘Even the mysterious X and the letter H (initial of Hermes) and symbol 
of the “extended spirit”, the old authors tell us, were used by the pioneers 
of the occult. The letter H is still to be seen on the horizons of our countryside 
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where the Gothic cathedrals’ outlines stand out like hieratic witnesses to our 
history.’ (P. 23.) 

Indeed, as we see it from afar, the outline of the west front of, say, Notre 
Dame in Paris, does present well enough the form of the letter H. But the 
theory which would connect this fagade with the initial H in ‘Hermes’ has 
one fatal flaw; this H does not exist. Hermes was a Greek God whom the 
Latins identified with Mercury. It is then, on the Greek name that we must 
take our stand and this name was written ‘EPMHS. In Latin and French the 
initial H is simply the transcription of the rough breathing which, in Greek, 
indicates an aspirate. We can hardly fall back on the H (Jm), the fourth letter 
in ‘Hermes’, for this H is merely part of a declinable termination. The whole 
theory is built on nothing at all. 

There is a number of other theories we have come across several times - 
these are, also, constructed on just as insubstantial foundations. We have, for 
instance, etymological connexions based on phonetic resemblances between 
two words belonging to languages of quite different families. To give an 
example: the Hebrew qahalah^ that is ‘tradition’, and the Greek kahalles^ a 
‘vicious horse*. The root of this latter expresses the idea of ‘throwing to 
the ground’. There is between Hebrew, a Semitic tongue, and Greek, an 
Indo-European language, no relationship at all which could justify this 
comparison and, consequently, the unexpected links which the occultists 
have endeavoured to establish between horse cults and the Jewish Qabalah. 

The ancient hermetists neither possessed the documents which have been 
revealed by excavation during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, nor 
did they have at their disposal our methods of exegesis. They would find 
an esoteric meaning in a play on words thought up in their own language, 
but they took no heed that such a pun would be impossible in the language of 
the people from whom came the tradition that was being interpreted. Here 
is the meaning the old hermetists gave to the ram carved on a shield held 
by a figure represented on one of the twenty-four hermetic bas-reliefs to be 
seen on the Last Judgement porch of Notre Dame. ‘The Seem Fire has at 
last penetrated into matter: Bel is there!... In cabalistic phonetics the ram’ 
(Jbeixtr in French) 'with the spiral horns is the image of Bel the god of solar 
fire ... Bethy the second arcanum of the tarot, is the Mystery, Virgin Nature, 
jff/signifies God (“He”). God penetrates matter: Bel is there.’ (Ambelain, 
op cit., p. 155.) 

All this seems, at first sight, as ingenious as it is profound. However, 
Bel was an Assyrian deity and we can hardly think that a French pun or 
play on words between the phrase that contains his name and the belitv (or 
ram) had any equivalent in Assyrian any more than it has in Hebrew, Latin 
or Greek. 

Such imaginings would not be surprising in the Middle Ages, but what is 
astonishing is that anyone can see in them even the smallest particle of 
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truth, Still less a valid explanation of the system of the world. However, this 
method, or rather lack of method, of interpretation has survived throughout 
the ages and is still in honour in occultist circles. 

We may suppose, with some reason, that the interpretation by the 
Cabalists of the two beth (initials of the first two words of the Book of 
Genesis) corresponds to a hidden meaning which the author of the Penta¬ 
teuch put there of set purpose, for here we are dealing only with the Hebrew 
language and with Jewish thought. But how can we maintain that in the 
name of Adam (which in Hebrew consists of the three letters ADM) this 
same prophet of Israel included an interpretation which is given by the 
compiler of the Secrets of Enoch to tlie Greek transcription ADAM. In these 
four letters, the author sees the initials of: 


A 

Anatole 

East 

D 

Dusis 

West 

A 

Arktos 

North 

M 

Mesembria 

South 


the four cardinal points. 

The Theory of a Common Origin of all Religions 

How can we possibly admit such etymologies in which are mixed up 
Semitic and Indo-European languages and even Chinese ? Now we come to 
the heart of the system, the central idea of all occultist interpretations; it is 
that of the common origin of all religions and languages. ‘What does it 
matter to them if we tell them that all religions have a common origin 
writes Robert Ambelain.^ One source, a common origin, and an original 
unity of all religions, that premise is the very flimsy foundation on which 
the whole system is based. It was then the author of this first and universal 
revelation - no doubt God himself - who would have set these puzzles to 
test the sagacity of believers and to hide these essential verities from the 
profane! Obviously the historian cannot adopt such an hypothesis, which is 
contradicted, at every turn, by man's immeasurable variety of religions and 
reactions in the face of the enigma of this world. 

The idea of one common source of all beliefs is the same as the well- 
known classical concept of ‘Man, the same everywhere and at all times’. 
Human history amply demonstrates the inanity of this dictum. But the error 
dies hard and is responsible for a vogue in our theatres today *- adaptations 
given in modern dress and in Parisian slang of Greek tragedies and even of 
the Passion of Christ. We are told about ‘eternal themes’ - such as religions 
and languages all derived from one original source ~ and that are decked out 
in new garments like dummies in a shop window. 

^ In Dans Vombre des catydrales (p. 15). In the same way R. Abcllio writes, ‘Of course we believe 
in the existence of a sole primordial tradition. . . .* {Vide p. 298.) 
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But there are still more strange aberrations; some occultists reject, out of 
hand, the interpretations of the most learned students of Egyptian, Chaldean, 
Hebrew or Indian texts who are accused of keeping to the letter of the 
documents and not paying heed to their deep esoteric meaning, their spiritual 
messages which are as abstract as they are mysterious. 

If we travel thus without a compass, where can we expect to end up ? 
Some time ago, and in order to demonstrate, in an amusing way, the danger 
inherent in certain deductions which would derive all beliefs from a cult of 
the sun, the same sort of method of interpretation was applied to the career 
of Napoleon. The secret significance was discovered of his birth on an island, 
of his rising, his apogee and his setting, of his twelve marshals (equal in 
number to the signs of the zodiac), of his death in another island lying to the 
west of the first one. From all this it was crystal-clear that Napoleon never 
existed and that he too was a ‘solar myth’. 

Occultists have been possessed with the idea of a ‘secret* (more or less 
well kept) which is dear to so many sects and societies of our day. They have 
recognized in hieroglyphic texts a second and even a third ‘esoteric meaning’ 
hidden by the priests under the literal meaning of the words. Now, we have 
already noted that the essential of magic power, the knowledge of the name, 
is contained in the Book of the Dead^ of which everyone can obtain a more or 
less complete copy. 

The wisdom of ancient Egypt is also not enshrined in mathematical 
groupings. This wisdom lay in the profound reactions provoked in men’s 
minds by words which meant at one and the same time ‘feather* and ‘blind’; 
‘star’ and ‘door’; ‘jackal’ and ‘judge’ - in the majestic temples where each 
detail of the architecture, when gazed upon steadily, acted on the senses.^ 

There was no ‘secret’ in the sanctuaries of Thebes or Heliopolis. Revela¬ 
tion of the most exalted truths depended less upon initiation than upon 
personal aptitude. In this connexion, we may remember the evocatory 
character of the Chinese ideographs and the action of the voice, emitted 
through the nddis in the Hindu theory of prana. We can then understand 
the role of such incantation formulae as Om Mani Padme Hum^ whose 

^ The psychoanalysts have recognized that assonances, and the play of homonyms (in those 
aspects of the subconscious life which arc, in part, revealed in dreams) act in a way that is quite 
comparable to that attributed to them by incantations. ‘Or. A. Robitsek’, says Freud in his Science 
desRiveSf ‘has called my attention to the fact that the Oriental “keys to dreams” (of which our 
own are only miserable plagiarisms) explain the features of a dream by assonances or resemblances 
of words. Our popular ‘‘keys to dreams” are so incomprehensible because translation has caused 
all the resemblances to disappear ... for the rest, dreams arc so linked with verbal expression 
that, as Ferenezi truly remarks, every language has its dream language. Generally speaking, a 
dream cannot be translated.* Further on in the same book is an account of a link created in a 
dream between the colour violet and the idea of rape. Again, ‘the whole field of playa upon words 
may serve consequently for the elaboration of dreams. We must not be astonished at the part 
played by words in the formation of dreams. A word - since it is the concentration point of 
numerous images, is, so to speak, fated to bear multiple meanings. Therefore, in neuroses (obses¬ 
sions, phobias) we can see exploited, as daringly as in dreams, the possibility a word presents of 
condensation and disguise.* 
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power resides not so much in their meaning as in their action upon the 
subconscious, resulting from interminable repetition of the same phrase. 

‘When the realm is well governed,’ we read in the Li Chi^ or Book of 
Rites, ‘the ruler himself regulates the ceremonies and the music . . . music 
leads to perfect harmony and the rites to perfect conformity with nature.’ 

Each repetition of an incantation formula, every gesture, each breath 
taken, every desire is inscribed irrevocably in that obscure region of the 
ego where, according to the law of karma, is elaborated future life with its 
metamorphoses through millions of years. 

On the Acropolis, the eurhythmic nature of the sacred dances caused the 
people to participate in cosmic harmony. In our days, the contortions and 
rocking and rolling of dances imitated (and very badly too) from those of 
Negro ceremonies, have certainly an unbalancing effect on a great number of 
young people. 

Ancient magic was based upon a knowledge of the subconscious which 
our scientists have hardly begun to study. There are some people today 
who hold that the West is declining because we have been ignorant of its 
spiritual value and of the profound significance of its rites. 

Eternal Magic 

What strikes us in this all-too-brief history of magic (in which we have 
been able to deal only with certain mountain-tops emerging from the mist 
of centuries) is its perennial character; and also, that in modern times and 
in the most civilized countries magic co-exists with the development of 
education and the progress of technics. 

The influence of a Rasputin, the cures at Lourdes, the stigmata of Theresa 
Neumann, are all things that science cannot explain any more than it can 
explain such magical occurrences (which we shall examine in the third part 
of this book) as the immunity of snake-charmers, the insensitiveness to burns 
of Tahitian sorcerers, the resistance to cold of lamas practising tummo, or 
the second-sight of a Laotian bonze. 

The fundamental causes of great events baffle science and remain in the 
region of the unknown. In the minds of our Western peoples it is statesmen 
and parliaments which decide the destinies of men. Each one clamours 
louder than his neighbour a unanimous desire for peace. Yet wars threaten 
and break out, and each one is more murderous and more absurd than the 
last. Thus the world-wide conflicts which decimate mankind seem ever more 
like phenomena which depass the measure of man, such as the wrath of 
heaven (according to the prophets of Israel), the influence of the stars, 
sun-spots,^ the action of those obscure forces which rule at one and the same 

^ Tf wc note the maximum accumulation of sun-spots wc shall sec that wars and social cata¬ 
clysms occur about the time of such maxima* (the Abb6 Moreux, quoted by Cabanas in Moeurs 
Intimes du Pass^, xi, ‘The meteorological factor’, p. 283). Vide, p. 281, the theory of Professor 
Chiyevsky (of Kaluga) on an eleven-year cycle. 
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time, the flight of migratory birds, the ebb and flow of peoples, the move¬ 
ments of the world's population. For many centuries past, the Asiatics have 
known that the wheel of births turns with the same movement as the wheel of 
destruction. It is written in the Li Chi {vide p. 258) that ‘In the first month of 
summer, one does not collect great multitudes of men for war, since Yen Ti^ 
the Fire Emperor, who dominates that month would give them over to 
destruction.' 

In the midst of so much that is unknown, magic has always been, over the 
whole world, and at every epoch, a spiritual sustenance. In the Graeco- 
Latin world, the thaumaturges, the occultists who sought for some universal 
esoteric truth in the words of ancient documents, the sects given over to 
magic or animated by a mysticism steeped in magic, all these were as much 
disappointed by oflficial teaching and as harried by a need for the super¬ 
natural as were the contemporaries of Jesus, of Simon Magus, and of the 
Mithraic priests. 

Christianity, in its origins, appears as the heir both of the Jewish prophets’ 
mysticism and of religions of the Ancient East. The dominating trend of 
Christianity, bewildered love, the total abnegation of self, the thirst for 
self-sacrifice which caused the erring woman of Magdala to throw herself 
at Jesus’s feet, all this never troubled the superficial and argumentative spirit 
of the Greeks. It was these imperturbable debaters of the forum and the 
market-place who perverted Christianity by introducing into it the spirit of 
their hair-splitting rhetoric. It was the Greeks who invented, and for 
centuries maintained, the celebrated controversies concerning the nature of 
Christ, both divine and human, or only divine, or only human, concerning 
the dual will of the Redeemer, Man and God, all themes which surely would 
have much astonished the first disciples. What have in common the Sermon 
on the Mount and the quarrels about homoousia and homoiousia^ consubstan- 
tiality or the resemblance between the natures of the Father and the Son, 
quarrels which, for so long, excited the adepts of a religion of love and 
peace to cut each other’s throats ‘for an iota ? 

The Church was wise enough to remove from verification by reason the 
‘Mysteries’ of the Incarnation, of the Trinity and of all the dogmas which 
diverge from natural religion. But the element of discord imported by the 
Greeks survived all the decisions and anathemas of the Councils. This is to 
be found again in the discussions between the Jansenists and the partisans of 
the Bull Unigenitus. The spirit of the sophists was inextricably mingled with 
the vision of the A^fliw,with the tears of Mary Magdalene, with the Passion of 
the Crucified One. The pseudo-problem of ‘Judas as an indispensable factor 
in the Redemption’ (which has recently been taken up by the dramatists) 
owes its origin to the same urge to ‘argue about words’ as was responsible 
for the famous problem of Achilles and the tortoise, a favourite theme of 
discussion among those of the Eleatic School. 
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Furthermore, in western philosophy how many more or less highly 
vaunted doctrines make an impressive show only because of the unintellig¬ 
ible language in which they are presented, language which, when translated 
into another tongue, reveals plainly the purely verbal character of the 
doctrine and its heart-breaking vacuity? 

As early as the first centuries of our era unsatisfied souls^ had rejected 
Greek rationalism and had turned towards the East. Today, a similar 
deception with the inanity of classical humanism, is drawing the perplexed 
either towards Christianity, which seems to appeal more and more to the 
young, or towards the wisdom of the East that is all steeped in magic. 


pp. 305 Ct scq. 


» We appendix ii, ‘The Greeks and the East’, 



PART THREE 


lO 

The spirit and Setting of Magic 

‘That concentration of thought, known to the Hindus as 
ckagrata (or ekagraya) is almost unknown to us. Our minds are like 
kaleidoscopes in constant movement. To shut our mental eyes to 
all else but concentration on one thought only has become for 
most of us as impossible as it is for us to seize on one musical 
note without its harmonic tones.* 

Max Muller, Preface to The Sacred Books of the East, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

‘The Tales of Hoffmann or the stories of Edgar Allan Poe pale 
into insignificance before the spontaneous exploration of our own 
most intimate Ego. The most moving novels or romances seem 
factitious compared with the inrush of light or darkness welling 
up from the depths of our subconscious.* 
jean Finot, Saints, Initids et Possddh modernes, preface, pp. x-xi. 

‘It is only when one has understood that all the transformations 
in the miiversal phantasmagoria arc not different from hfc and 
death that one may hope to learn illusionism.^ “Thou” and “ 1 ” 
are illusions both; what more have we to learn in this matter?* 

Lieh-tsu, 3. 


O u R story of magical rites has led us from the temples of ancient Egypt 
to the forest of St. Germain and its weird nocturnal ceremonies, 
from the monasteries of Tibet to the mussem of the Aissawas. We 
have examined the incantations of old papyri and spell-books, from the 
Book of the Dead to the Conjuration of Honor ius IIf from the Atharva Veda 
to the Book of Splendour, 

Has our quest led us to any revelations.^ Has any voice been raised 
amid the silence of deserted temples to lend a meaning to hermetic 
writings } 

The Changing Visages of Truth 

A voice has spoken to us, a voice that is very strong and very remote, 
and this is what it has said: The thought of mankind in very ancient 
times is revealed only ‘to those who are broad-minded enough to 

^ The magic lore which permits, by action from a distance, of modifying the appearance 
of things. 
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understand beings very different from ourselves to those whose minds 
are purged of the ephemeral certitudes which belong to a country, to a 
century. 

As we stand on the threshold of a ruined temple, the voice of the past will 
warn us still: the sanctuary will remain closed to those who ‘confine, 
generally, their attention to one single type of humanity, that of the modem 
Westerner’.^ 

The voice reminds us that our ways of thought have only a relative value 
and that those ways do not agree with those of other times and of other 
peoples influenced by climates different from ours, and depositaries of 
truths which are not ours. 

In his recent book, Le Drame du Maroc (1955), Paul Buttin has well 
summed up the differences in mentality which ways of life have established 
as between nomadic and sedentary peoples: 

‘The nomad, accustomed to a landscape without limits and to unbounded 
horizons, has a way of thinking which is, so to speak, dictated to him by 
nature. In his musings the frontiers of reality are always indistinct, everything 
appears to him as a sort of haze in which there is no demarcation, no clear 
divisions ... the Westerner, on the other hand, invented Descartes and I am 
much afraid that he runs the risk of perishing by an abuse of that philoso¬ 
pher’s method. Divide the difficulties into as many parts as possible ... only 
a race of peasants, accustomed for centuries to a rotation of crops as 
regular as the four seasons, could end up with such a rule of thought.’ 

(P. 47.) 

The World of Reason and the World of Magic 

The age-old conflict between nomad and sedentary has, today, developed 
into a cosmic conflict of civilizations and continents, one that threatens to 
tlarow immense masses of men one against the other. The real truth is, 
however, that this antagonism is due less to economic rivalry than to 
spiritual incompatibility. 

Is the West alone capable of solving the riddle of the universe Western 
thought has, for centuries, borne the imprint of Graeco-Roman rationalism. 
Christianity, imported from the East, was soon corrupted by contact with 
Greek genius which made of the Gospel parables themes for Byzantine 
controversy. Occidental rationalism is not only opposed to the prophetic 
dreams of nomadic Semites but it has no affinity with the modes of thought 
of Egyptian priests, of Chaldean diviners, of Iranian magi, with the medita¬ 
tions and ecstasies of the Hindus or with Chinese philosophy so sensitive 
to the resonance of a syllable, to the mysterious signification of one element 
in a character traced by an inspired brush-stroke. 

^ Andr6 Malraux, La Vote RoyaJe. 

* Rend Gudnon, Orient et Occident (1930), p. 28. 
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The ideas of the French eighteenth century on royalty and religion were 
summed up in the famous line in Voltaire’s Mirope (1743): 

"Le premier quifut roifut un soldat heureux^ 

The first to be a king was a lucky soldier.’ 

and in the well-known epithet the writer flung at the founders of great 
religions -fourbes astucieuxy ‘cunning rogues’. 

By the rite of enthronement the ancient Egyptians made a god of their 
pharaoh, so that as the depositary of the gods’ magic secrets he might ensure 
for his people ‘life, strength, duration’. 

The contrast between these two points of view is symbolic. On the one 
hand we have a number of classical imaginings, immutable man (embodied 
in the man of the West), the ‘noble savage’ and so forth; a whole lot of 
chimaeras born of a spirit of abstraction which constructs its universe with 
arguments, which is indifferent to realities, to the evidence of history and 
of those who have travelled. On the other hand, a world system founded 
upon observation of life, on animism which gave rise to magic. A world 
where all beings possess several souls for which the body is only a temporary 
shelter and which may choose their transitory habitation in a man, or in a 
bull, or in a sycamore tree, or in the Milky Way. A world peopled by a 
spindrift of souls and energies diffused throughout the heavens and the 
waters, in the breath of the wind and the phantasms of dreams, in the sounds 
of the voice, the signs of writing and in those of portents, significant forms 
manifested here and there by chance encounters on the ways of the living and 
the dead. A world where there is no demarcation between hallucination and 
what we call reality. 

In a universe thus conceived, the soul of all the gods could, without any 
improbability, incarnate itself in the pharaoh; the demon that makes a sick 
man’s head ache could transfer itself into the body of a bird; the demon 
created by witchcraft in a doll could, despite the hindrance of distance, 
attain the heart or brain of the victim. 

It seems certain, as Paul Brunton thinks, that the priests of Heliopolis or 
Bubastis did possess a profound knowledge both of subconscious phenomena 
and of hypnotic states, just as they knew how, by appropriate touches on the 
body of a snake to make it, for a short time, as rigid as a stick: ‘. .. and Aaron 
cast down his rod before Pharaoh, and before his servants, and it became a 
serpent. Then Pharaoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers; now the 
magicians of Egypt, they also did in like manner with their enchantments.’ 
(Exodus, vii, 10, II.) 

The philosophical explanations of magic almost all come to a stop before 
its irrational character. Whether they attribute the origin of magical rites 
to 'obsessional neuroses’ to ‘narcissism’, to a sexual prompting, to the 
exteriorisation of a wish, their starting-point is always Western rationalism 
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with its categories, its norms of idea-association, its principle of non¬ 
contradiction, its taste for theorems. 

We have had, several times, occasion to stress this point: the priest of 
Osiris, the initiator in totemistic rites, the Hindu ascetic absorbed in his 
dream of Brahma, or the dervish who becomes united with Allah, does not 
reason like a geometrician. As we mentioned in the preface to this book, it 
would be vain to confront them with the objections of our formal logic and 
to say to the Negro fetishist ‘the sacrificial offering deposed at the foot of 
the god-tree cannot have been consumed by the god, for it is still there’. 
It would be useless to tell the Egyptian priest: ‘The soul of the deceased 
cannot be, at one and the same time, in the tomb and in the subterranean 
region whose entrance is beyond Abydos and in the Milky Way.’ It would 
serve no purpose to say to the Ubangi sorcerer: ‘The young man to whom 
you have given the bean of initiation to eat cannot be a different man from 
what he w’as before the performance of the puberty rite. It is not true that 
he has now another soul, that of the god Ngakola.’ It would be of no avail 
to tell the Jewish prophet: ‘The wheels of the fiery chariot are but the 
phantasm of a dream induced by the sound of a chariot heard during thy 
sleep.’ 

We have managed, thanks to our philosophical terminology - where 
words often dominate ideas - to render obscure beliefs which, in the moving 
world of solid reality, appear much less strange. 

If we place ourselves on the most commonplace level, we must, first of all, 
stress that magical concepts have, as their starting-point, an unlimited set of 
accurate observations. Man is in closer contact with nature when he lives a 
primitive life of hunting and fishing than when he iscivilized and shutup with 
books. In the former condition his attention is fixed on one spot for long 
hours as he lies in wait for his prey. He is led to regard as certain what he has 
verified a thousand times about the forces which all beings obey, the power 
of the stare that fascinates, the power of the song that charms a bull, that 
sends a little child to sleep, that makes a snake harmless. During the great 
heat he sees shimmering above objects what looks like a mist emanating 
from them, like a subtle soul. He sees the round of the seasons following the 
movements of stars. 

With these basic data as a starting-point, after centuries and centuries of 
reflection, he painted ‘protecting eyes’ on sarcophagi, he wrote in the Book 
of the Dead the name of the oars of the boat and of the cow that succours 
the dead. He came to think that the soul exhaled with a dying man’s last 
breath from his nostrils goes off to wander on the breath of the breeze. He 
built up the whole edifice of astrology on the theory of the ‘eternal return’. 

Magic and Medicine 

As it evolved, magic was helped by methods of execution which were 
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increasingly corroborated and on these methods could depend, in fact, the 
efficacy of the rites. In the Talmud (where are preserved very ancient 
traditions) a remedy is prescribed against insomnia. A fox’s tooth should be 
placed under one’s pillow. It is probable that such a practice would not be 
given much credit today. However, in the Talmud also, the application of a 
cat’s skin is recommended in cases of affections of the eyes and of muscular 
pains. Although eye specialists no longer use cats’ skins, they are still sold 
today in chemists’ shops and are employed to ease muscular and other pains. 
According to the old tradition of French folklore, the carrying of chestnuts 
in one’s pockets is a sure way to cure piles. Although chestnuts in our pockets 
seem to us a pretty poor remedy, still, the tincture or extract of horse- 
chestnuts is commonly prescribed in cases of piles. ‘The waters, the waters, 
the most eminent of physicians among the physicians ... the sun kills things 
which are invisible*, so we read in the Atharva Veda. This is not denied by 
modern medicine. In the Arabian Nights tale of the ‘Happy and Beautiful 
Young Man and Maiden’ (Vol. Ill, p. 94 of the Mardrus translation), the 
Persian performs with pebbles, an ivory wand and a tiger’s tooth a divinatory 
rite, and then makes his diagnosis after examining the urine. 

In the Syrian legend, Adonis dies of a wound in his sexual parts inflicted 
by a wild boar. From Adonis’s blood springs the anemone. Now, tincture 
of anemone is employed by modern medicine to treat orchitis: Is this just 
a coincidence i 

A rite may well derive its efficacity from the way in which it is performed. 
But in the case of a cure, no one thought of discriminating between the part 
played by medical treatment and that by spells. When Madame de Montespan 
found that Louis XIV took her once more into favour, no doubt she did 
not think of asking herself whether the king’s desire had been aroused by 
the kind attentions of the Devil after the Abbe Guibourg’s black mass or 
whether the gratifying result was due to the aphrodisiacs she had had poured 
into the royal goblet. 

Men, in very remote times (and also men today who live in a state of 
primitive culture) were well aware of the importance of checking experi¬ 
ments. A satisfactory result confirmed them in their belief of their practices’ 
usefulness. But a setback did not make them abandon such practices. 
A lack of success was attributed to some omission, to some violation of the 
rules, to a formula ill transcribed or incorrectly sung. 

Divine Illusions and Classical Illusions 

During given ceremonies performed in the ancient Egyptian temples, 
the god must, at a given moment, move. Must the officiant, who knew 
quite well that a priest, behind the scenes, controlled ‘the movements’, be 
classed among the ‘cunning rogues’ scarified by the ingenuously indignant 
writers of our eighteenth century.^ Were the initiates of the Mysteries 
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ignorant of the part played by the hidden priest? There is nothing to make 
us think so. They considered that he was in a state of trance which put him 
into direct communication with the gods and that he was obeying their 
impulsive force. 

In the same way, among the Indians of Peru, the sorcerer who let coca 
leaves drop slowly from between his fingers and who read the future from 
the arrangement of them on the ground, was guided by the gods.^ Likewise, 
the Chaldean diviner, the Pythia of Delphi, the ‘dreamer’ in the cave of 
Trophonius, all the actors in the magic drama, are not in their normal state 
as reasoning men, but are the prey to a sacred delirium (a delirium which is 
not always accompanied by noisy demonstrations); they are entirely 
under the domination of the gods, who command both movements and 
words. 

This is how E. Demenghem, in Mahomet et la Tradition de ITslam^ 
describes the manifestations of the prophetic spirit which dictated the 
Koran: ‘Concerning this Koran (“reading”, “recitation”) of which each 
line was an aya (“proof”, “signs”) Mohammed himself was continuously 
astonished. He received portions of it in abnormal states which overwhelmed 
his will and conscious personality even when they were well suited to the 
things which filled his mind ... the phenomena accompanying the revela¬ 
tions were impressive. When Mohammed felt that he was about to receive a 
revelation he began to shudder and tremble and usually had himself covered 
with a veil or a mantle under which he could be heard breathing hard, 
groaning and uttering raucous cries. He emerged from these states bathed 
in sweat and with violent headaches which he treated by means of poultices.’ 
(P. 29.) 

Moses on Mount Sinai, Ezekiel, a captive on the banks of the Khobar, the 
solitary of Patmos, haunted by his apocalyptic visions, also were not in a 
state of mind to be compared with that of Descartes in his Dutch ‘stove’ or 
Kant at Konigsberg University. Ignorance of this diversity, a confusing of 
logic with prophetic inspiration has led to anachronistic explanations in 
which modern thought impregnates the age-old background. One might 
write volumes on those errors of interpretation which owe their origin to a 
desire to attribute - quite gratuitously - our own ideas to the Ancients. 
We may remember that Boileau thought he had found the rule of the ‘three 
unities’ in Aristotle. 

Our classical authors who depicted Agamemnon or Ahasuerus after the 
model of Louis XIV had at least the excuse that they could not foresee what 
excavations at Mycenae and Persepolis would reveal. Neither had they any 
first-hand view of the Ancient East. But these writers have their successors 
in our own day, men who cling obstinately to the idea of ‘Man the same in 
all ages and in all countries’. How many desperate efforts have been made to 

^ This rite can be seen in the film made by the third Marquette expedition to Peru, 1954. 
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prove that the ancient Egyptians cherished a belief in one god? Maspero, 
as we have seen in the chapter on Sympathetic Magic (p. 68), made, in 
these words, short work of such ideas: ‘Egypt never accepted a sole god, 
the God.’ Others again, having found in Plato the word theos in the general 
sense of ‘divinity*, attribute to him also a belief in a single God, although 
many passages of the philosopher’s writings bear witness to his devotion to 
the cult of the many deities of Olympus. When a naturalist writes ‘the wild 
rabbit seeks out soil that is light and dry*, must we deduce from this word 
‘rabbit’, in the singular, that he believes in the existence of one sole and 
unique rabbit, enthroned in the clouds of the Absolute ? 

Many magical rites, such as those of the transference of souls, appear 
absurd to us because we judge them from the standpoint of our own concep¬ 
tion of the ego - either that of the spiritualists who believe in the union, 
during life, of a body and a soul, or that of the materialists who deny all 
existence of a soul. Nevertheless, the Egyptian idea of a plurality of souls (a 
concept shared by many other peoples) is not so very far removed from 
certain present-day views - at least as highly developed as our own - those of 
Tibetan esoteric Buddhism. 

Unity or Plurality of the Ego, '‘The Inner Guests* in esoteric Buddhism 

According to Alexandra David-NeeP the evidence for the unity of the 
ego (which is for us the foundation of unquestioned conceptions) is by no 
means accepted by Tibetan lamas. This idea of the plurality of the ego 
appears in a very primitive form in some of the beliefs current in the ‘Land 
of Snows’. Such as, for instance, in the rite of the ‘Eaters of Vital Breath*. 
In the Sariye monastery temple there is a ‘House of the Vital Breath’ to which 
are taken dead men’s breaths so that they may be hacked in pieces by ‘lion¬ 
faced’ demons who use a chopper that is renewed every year. But in the 
secret teaching of the Buddhist sects this conception of the plurality of the 
ego reaches an immeasurably higher plane. For these initiates the ego is 
made up of disparate energies which are lodged in what the individual thinks 
is his ego and there ‘form a swarming throng . . . which also contains a 
number of presences belonging to what we call the past. 

‘For a Westerner, Plato, Zeno, Jesus, Diderot, Napoleon and many 
others make up a heterogeneous, turbulent and quarrelling crowd, each of 
whose members, greedy for pre-eminence, endeavours to impose the 
repetition of his own physical and mental acts, and in order to effect this, 
pulls in opposite directions the strings which make the poor ego move, since 
it is too blind to discern these phantoms and powerless to consign them to 
their proper places. Occidentals admit, generally speaking, the influence of 
heredity, but in esoteric Buddhism, our ancestors are not our only “inner 
guests”. The eflfects of heredity are permanent, but there are other influences 
^ In Enseignments secrets dans les sectes bouddhiques tibdtaines (195 i)t PP- 
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which are manifest from time to time, which disappear and then reappear. 
According to the secret doctrines of the Tibetans, ‘‘the crowd of others’’ is 
composed of quite different things from “memories”. It is made up of living 
beings whose activities go forward and will continue to go forward 
indefinitely although they will assume various forms, for there is no 
death. 

‘It is not the “memory” of Plato, of Jesus, or of Christopher Columbus 
that haunts the ego called “Monsieur Pierre”. It is Plato, Jesus and 
Christopher Columbus themselves, still living and acting by virtue of the 
energies they released long ago. And the men who bore these names were 
themselves but the manifestations of manifold energies. In Plato teaching in 
Greece, in Jesus wandering through Galilee, in Columbus venturing on the 
ocean, just as in “Monsieur Pierre” resided a host of living presences whose 
preceding generations are lost in the fatliomless depths of eternity.* 

Men illustrious or obscure and anonymous, ‘all great and small, strong 
and weak, work incessantly - and usually unconsciously - to form new 
groups whose members shortsightedly do not discern their heterogeneity 
and without perceiving the discordance of their voices, or without paying 
attention to it, shout in unison “/am I”. 

‘Such in their main lines,’ concludes Alexandra David-Neel, ‘are the 
theories exposed in the secret teachings regarding the multiplicity and the 
succession of lives with individual forms.’ 

Among those men who lived long ago and ‘whose activity continues and 
will continue indefinitely for there is no death’ can be ranked, perhaps, the 
prophets and kings who were the subjects of such apocryphal writings as 
the Book of Enoch or the Wisdom of Solomon, Their authors were far from 
being forgers in the sense we give to that word. They were, doubtless, 
convinced that they obeyed the voice of an ‘indwelling guest’, Enoch or 
Solomon, whose thoughts they expressed without reference to space and 
time. 

The presences, ordinarily invisible, which manifest themselves in dreams 
or in supranormal states, may well be these ‘survivals’ of the past, these 
‘indwelling guests’ who go and come throughout a world full of a spindrift 
of vital energies scattered about under the heavens, according to the ancient 
Egyptian belief. 

With the Buddhist theory of the plurality of the ego we may compare the 
statement so often heard ‘there are two different men in me’, and, still more, 
those cases of dual personality such as that of one of Napoleon’s grenadiers 
who, not recognizing himself after the mutilations he had suffered, changed 
his name; and that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and that of Professor Hallers in the play by H. de Gorsse and Forest. These 
mysterious ‘indwelling guests’ which make our ego multiple under its 
apparent unity, were suspected by many peoples. In Egypt and Chaldea 
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there were demons who took up their residence in a human body and there 
engendered sicknesses. In China demons inhabited the five principal organs 
of the body, they are the Five Powers of the Five Great Regions. In the 
Qabalah there are the sephiroth in the body of Adam Kadmon, the archetypal 
man of the upper world. 

Phantasms and Organic Lesions 

These beliefs, very strange to our Western eyes, suggested some experi¬ 
ments which Louis Staudenmaier made on himself. He noticed that the 
nature and aspect of the weird figures seen during a vision or in a state of 
hallucination varied according to the organ excited - stomach, intestines, 
etc. To each one of our organs there would correspond different figures. 

Without doubt, in our society, it is only in special circumstances that such 
connexions can be clearly perceived. We ourselves know of a case, however, 
of someone who, during a severe attack of influenza which caused much 
pain in the limbs, remembered on awakening that, in his dream, he spoke 
of himself in these words: ‘The four of us suffered much.^ However, Stauden- 
maier’s observations may explain the notion peculiar to magic, that different 
demons correspond to different parts of the body. 

In Brahmanic philosophy also the personality has no reality; all life is 
but Brahma's dream. 

Descartes imagined that by his famous aphorism cogito ergo sum he had 
made a clear sweep of all traditional ideas; he did not stop, however, to 
question the unity of the ego, any more than he directed the shafts of his 
criticisms against the abstract notion of existence, the antithesis of the 
‘void*. Seen in the light of Asiatic philosophies, this profession of faith 
which has been regarded as the unshakable foundation of Western rationalism 
amounts to no more than a simple tautology: ‘I think, therefore I think.’^ 
In fact, cogito ergo sum differs very little from the old scholastic affirmation, 
‘Opium causes sleep because it possesses a sleep-causing property.* 

As soon as we can get away from classical standards, we see that the 
transferences of personality in the totemistic cults appear less absurd. The 
‘energies* set free by the great men of the past, or scattered about in the 
cosmic dust, can be employed by a sorcerer to act at a distance. All these 
energies leave behind them something like the echo of a voice but which 
lasts for a longer time. 

In connexion with the creations of magic there has been talk of the 
‘exteriorisation of a wish*. Magic has been compared with imagination. 
It has been held - and J. P. Sartre has been quoted in support of the view - 
that ‘if all magic is imagination, then, conversely, every act of imagination 
is a magical act, a taking possession of a coveted object. . . and this is so 
true that we might recognize in the magical attitude a real constant of 
^ ‘Hic more I think the less I am/ wrote Kirkegaard, 
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thought in all the mental functions whose aggregate constitutes the imaginary 
life of the mind. This is so in emotive activity; to flee from a danger is to 
deny, magically, its existence. To turn our backs upon a danger is to make 
it disappear (contagion magic).’^ But we can just as justifiably maintain 
that to turn one’s back on danger is to affirm its reality. To explain the magic 
act by considerations of this sort is to regard it in an abstract way quite alien 
to that of the spirit of magic. 

Much more justifiable, it seems to us, is the idea that dreams and hallucina¬ 
tions can ‘by repercussion throw a light on activity that is properly speaking 
magical; the sorcerer bewitches himself; the real world has for him no 
existence’. Nevertheless Rony adds, ‘his dream has taken the place of the 
real world but he does not confuse the two’.^ 

A more curious instance, which we find in Alexandra David-Neel’s 
works, proves, on the contrary, that the sorcerer, in a state of trance, does 
confound dream with reality. It is the chod rite. The mystic offers his own 
flesh as food for demons and sacrifices himself. The trance is brought about 
by a frenzied dance to the sound of a trumpet fashioned from a thigh-bone 
and of drums made from human skulls. By the power of meditation a 
bloody goddess becomes manifest. She pounces upon the head of the 
voluntary victim, tears it off and mangles his body. Demons and wild 
beasts devour the remains of the meal. 

By auto-suggestion, accompanied in this case by a doubling of the 
personality, the mystic identifies himself with the god that he has himself 
created. It is in his capacity as a god, his second ego, that he seizes a sabre, 
beheads and cuts up a victim which is no other than his own body, his first 
ego which is one with the god. Can it be maintained that the actor in this 
scene of horror does not confuse with the real world the dream into which 
ecstasy has plunged him } And do the witnesses of this chbd^ who, by fumiga¬ 
tions, narcotic beverages and dances, have been put into the same state as the 
mystic, make such a distinction either.^ It is in hallucinations, collective 
hallucinations, that we must seek the explanations for a great number of 
magical occurrences. 

Father Trilles saw, among the Fan, a Congolese tribe, a sorcerer raise up 
a vessel full of water and then remove his hands. The vessel remained 
suspended in the air. Phenomena of levitation have been often described - 
sorcerers rising up in the air, fakirs climbing, or making a child climb, up a 
rope that remains upright without any sort of support. Very frequently scenes 
of levitation have been witnessed by Europeans in full possession of their 
senses and reasoning power, men who were, in no way, prepared for 
entering into a state of trance, or for adopting a supranormal view of the 
world. 

A J. A. Rony. La Magie^ p. 82. 

* Rony, op. cit., p. 83. 
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In his Fierie Cingalaise (1926) Francis de Croisset describes under the 
title ‘Collective Hallucination* an act of levitation performed on a public 
square in Kandy and before a crowd from which rose ‘an immense acclama¬ 
tion*. In the front of the audience was an Englishwoman who filmed the 
whole scene. ‘What a marvellous thing,* she said, ‘the rope standing up in 
the air, the child climbing up it... and when he got to the top - for he was 
looking at me - he blew me a kiss with his little brown hand. A rope standing 
upright with a child on it, that*s what Tve seen.* 

‘When the films were developed there was nothing at all on those of 
Miss Dorothy Underfield.* (p. 154.) 

Our traditional education induces us to accept as true only that which our 
reason will accept. The frontier between reality and illusion is much less 
distinctly marked among peoples whose whole mentality is different from 
ours. Without moving far away from our own times and our own society, 
we may call to mind that passage, full of insight, in which Alphonse Daudet 
shows that the world created by mirage is not devoid of all reality: ‘Sparta 
that was only a large village and Athens that was, at the most, a small 
provincial town, appear to us, in mirage, as enormous cities and the same 
sun that made the “Greek miracle** turns a turnip into a baobab-tree and 
a man who just missed going to Shanghai into a man who actually did go 
there.* {Tartarin de Tarascon.) It is not at all certain that the contemporaries 
of the nineteenth-dynasty pharaohs considered as a poetic fable the episode 
in the ‘Tale of the Two Brothers*, where Bitiu puts his heart - the heart the 
deceased appeals to before the forty-two judges - into the acacia flower. 
Or that other incident where, when the flower is plucked, Bitiu dies and 
then becomes a bull with the attributes of the god Hapi. We have already 
noted (in ‘Sympathetic Magic*, p. 55) what may be the mysterious con¬ 
nexion between a man and an animal or a tree; the atai of the Melanesians, 
the wolf of the werewolves. 

The study of the subconscious and of its manifestations, which has 
hardly begun, reveals however, that many magical phenomena appear as 
realities, not because a sorcerer gifted with a very marked power of suggestion 
has modified the laws of life, but because he changes his audience*s view of the 
world. Men like Rasputin or Badmeiev (whose real name was Chamsaram), 
‘doctor of Tibetan medicine* at the Court of the last Emperor of Russia, 
were endowed with extraordinary powers which seem to lie right outside 
the bounds of ‘classical* psychology. All the same, the camera*s eye does 
not perceive the same things as the eyes of the audience. 

In this domain, the Asiatics and maybe the ancient Egyptians have long 
since outstripped us. There is here a limitless field for research more worthy 
of the philosophers* attention than the verbal juggling in which the extractors 
of quintessence delight. 

In his Secret Egypt Paul Brunton relates some very puzzling facts for us 
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Westerners, as he does also in his Secret India. One of the most striking 
of his remarks is that in which he describes the profound feeling of appease¬ 
ment and serenity which he experienced after a few minutes in the presence of 
a Hindu rishi (Rumana Maharshi) who had not spoken to him, or, indeed, 
appeared to notice him. 

The World of Magic^ Suggestion and Concentration 

In the different books she has written on her Tibetan experiences, 
Alexandra David-Neel describes for us practices (possible only after a 
training of several years’ duration) which denote in the lamas, in the ngags-pa 
(sorcerers) a profound knowledge of the phenomena of the subconscious. 
We will give a few examples: 

(1) Thought transmission. A disciple receives from his lama, who is not 
witliin speaking distance and who possesses no normal means of communica¬ 
tion, an order to go and fetch curdled milk; ‘messages on the wind’; the 
master is informed from a great distance of the arrival of the reverend 
lady. 

A comparable phenomenon of thought-transmission was noted during 
an exorcism at a convent in Auxerre: ‘The bishop had given a mental order 
to another nun (who was a prey to violent agitation) to come and prostrate 
herself before the Holy Sacrament, her body face downwards and her arms 
stretched out. The nun obeyed the order the very moment it was thought, 
and, indeed, with extraordinary promptness and haste.’^ 

(2) Tummo^ or the art of warming the body by concentration of thought. 
A Tibetan, completely naked, will expose himself in freezing weather,without 
suffering any inconvenience. He will be wrapped in a damp cloth made rigid 
by the cold, then the cloth h*"gins to give off steam and in a short time is 
quite dry. The method of training for tummo is always ‘a combination of 
prolonged retention of breath and the objectification of an imaginary fire, 
that is to say an exercise of auto-suggestion. Hermits actually do live naked, 
or covered with a thin cotton garment, at very high altitudes among the 
winter snows. ‘I am not the only one’, writes Alexandra David-Neel, ‘to 
have seen them. Members of one of the Mount Everest expeditions saw some 
of these anchorites from afar off. As regards myself, I must admit that I 
obtained notable results from the little experience I had of tummol {Mystiques 
et magiciens du Thibet^ pp. 287, 231.) 

(3) The Lung-gom-pas^ or messengers, who make extraordinary excursions 
of several hundred miles both at an extremely rapid pace and without 
stopping. ‘His staring eyes seemed to be fixed on a point situated high up 
in space. The lama was not running. He appeared to rise from the ground at 
each step and to proceed by leaps and bounds as though he had been 
endowed with the elasticity of a rubber ball. . . his left hand held a fold of 

^ yideE. Littr^, ‘Magic ct sorcellerie', in La lecture re'trospective, Vol. I, 20 July 1890. 
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his robe and was half-hidden by the stuff. His right hand carried a purba 
(ritual dagger). As he marched, he moved his right arm slightly, measuring 
his steps as though the purba whose point was a good way from the ground 
were really in contact with it and as though he imagined he was leaning on 
it as on a stick.* (op. cit., p. 204.) 

These messengers are in a state of trance. Sometimes they carry a heavy 
chain, ‘for the exercise of lung-gom-pas has made their bodies so light that 
they run the risk of floating in the air*. 

One thing about the training of these runners strikes us as being very 
strange; during the several years of their preparation they do not exercise 
in the open air, but perform special gymnastics and breathing exercises in a 
dark retreat during a period of claustration that lasts three years, three 
months, three weeks and three days. 

Indeed, the real objective is ‘levitation*. In the course of his training the 
novice concentrates his thoughts on the mental and rhythmical repetition 
of a formula learned from his master, or guru'^ this dictates the rate of his 
respiration during walking, the steps are taken in measure with the syllables 
of the formula he pronounces. 

‘Although when the trance-like state is attained the novice is largely 
unconscious, he remains sufficiently aware of reality to avoid obstacles on 
his path and to direct himself towards the goal of his journey.* According 
to the Tibetans it would be dangerous to stop the runner, as he might die 
of shock.^ 

(4) Animation of wave-‘charged inanimate objects.^ This ‘animation* is 
obtained, for some special purpose, after weeks of preparation; as, for 
instance, is the case with tormas^ or ritual cakes, which a Trang-Lung 
sorcerer will send through the air into the houses of villagers who disobey 
him. 

(5) The ^Charged Dagger\ This dagger may carry death to a considerable 
distance. ‘After thought-concentration which may last several months, a 
magician will infuse into a knife the will to kill a certain individual. When 
the ngags-pa judges that the instrument is in a condition to perform its task, 
it is placed within reach of the man it is sought to kill so that, almost invariably, 
he is led to take hold of it and use it. Then, according to the Tibetan belief, 
as soon as a contact is established between man and knife, the latter moves 
and imparts an irresistible movement to the hand which holds it and kills or 
wounds the person against whom it has been prepared. The wound inflicted 
seems thus to have had a natural cause - clumsiness or an urge to commit 
suicide. 

^ It has happened several times for someone, who knew nothing of this Tibetan rite, to dream 
of moving ^ong by bounds, and gliding through the air, like a lung^gom-^pas runner. 

• ‘The word “wave*' is mine, of course,* adds the author. ‘Wc have pointed out several times 
how difficult it is to translate, with the words of our language, ideas very diffierent &om those 
with which we are familiar.* 
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It is Stated that a weapon thus “animated’* becomes dangerous also for 
the sorcerer himself who, if he lacks the knowledge and skill necessary to 
protect himself, may become one of the dagger’s victims. (P. 287.) 

The lamas gave the author this explanation of the rite: ‘They assured me 
that it was a mistake to think that the knife became “animated” and killed 
the man for whom it was destined. It was, they said, on the contrary, the 
man himself who was subjected to the suggestion produced by the concentra¬ 
tion of the sorcerer’s thought unconsciously, killed himself. 

‘Although the ngags-pa^ they explained, aims solely at “animating” the 
knife, the individual against whom the dagger is to be directed and the 
place of his eventual death, are always present in the magician’s mind. 
Then, as this victim may be a “receiver” susceptible of receiving the psychic 
waves engendered by the sorcerer, while the knife cannot do so, it is the 
victim who suffers the influence of the ngags-pa. The result is that when the 
man whose death has been wished comes in contact with the knife prepared 
by the sorcerer, the suggestion enters into him without his knowing it, 
goes into action, and the man obeys it by striking himself.’ 

It is intense and prolonged meditation which allows of power being 
transmitted to a distance and of producing such phenomena as these, which 
appear to us to transcend all human possibilities. ‘By concentration of 
thought, men who are practised in these arts, can project the forms conceived 
in their minds and thus create all sorts of phantoms, men, deities, animals. 
These become tangible realities; the phantom horse trots and neighs.’ 
{Vide p. 291 for an account of a hat carried away by the wind and lost in 
the scrub; under the influence of the many thoughts directed towards it, 
the hat becomes ‘animated’. One is reminded of the ‘banquet of illusion’ 
in the legend of Apollonios of Tyana related by Philostrates.) 

A ‘story well known in Tibet’, also mentioned in Parmi les Mystiques et 
les Magicians du Tibet (p. 267), relates a change of personality resembling 
that in the totemistic rites, however in this instance the change is brought 
about, not by an ecstatic dance, but by meditation. The concentration of the 
mind must be effected by the contemplation of an object or a being 
which holds the attention. An anchorite advised his disciple, a yak herds¬ 
man, to ‘meditate on a yak’. After a certain time, when his master called 
him, he tried in vain to get through the opening of the cave that shel¬ 
tered him: ‘I can’t get out, my horns are in the way.* He felt that he was a 
yak. 

Such power of concentration is not acquired in a day. It is the fruit of 
long training, ‘The secret of psychical training, as the Tibetans understand 
it, lies in developing a power of thought-concentration which much surpasses 
that possessed, normally and by nature, even by those men who are most 
gifted in this respect.’ (P. 284.) 

The Tibetans state that, by this means, waves of energy are produced. 
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During his spiritual education the novice is subjected to tasks demanding 
much careful attention such as making kiylkhors (diagrams made with 
different coloured powders), flags, incense-sticks. Generally he receives from 
his lama an object on which he must fix his attention. In the centre is a deity 
or a Boddhisattva; the world he is supposed to inhabit and its population 
are imagined as being around him and are represented materially by some 
signs or symbols which facilitate concentration. The student must come to 
perceive these images clearly. Perhaps he should, finally, be able to evoke 
the idea of universal illusion from the representation of the world thus 
offered to him. 

This education of a future lama may be compared with the training to 
which Kim is subjected in Kipling’s book. 

Long meditations in solitude, in silence - and sometimes in darkness - 
which constitute the preparatory training of the Tibetan anchorites, have 
nothing in common with the training of our philosophy students whose 
views are blocked by the blinkers of syllabi and whose minds are obsessed 
with the haunting anxiety of examinations. We would not seek here to 
prefer one sort of training to the other, especially as each one suits the 
society in which it flourishes and could not be transplanted. We would 
simply refer (with Rene Guenon in Orient et Occident) to the words of Max 
Muller we have quoted at the beginning of this chapter, words which appear 
in his preface to the Sacred Books of the East, 

Thus, magical practices which appear quite abnormal in the surroundings 
of a lecture-room, can be, at least in part, explained when they are transposed 
into magic surroundings where sometimes we get a glimpse into the depths 
of the unknowable, where the real and the unreal, dream and life, are not 
separated by any such immovable barriers as with us. 

The shifting Frontiers of the Unknowable 

Moreover, with the progress of science, the boundaries of our knowledge 
have shifted a good deal. We have dealt at length, and of set purpose, 
with the case of Gaufridy, the Vicar of the Accoules parish in Marseilles, 
who was burned alive for sorcery. The men of the seventeenth century 
saw in the antics of the La Sainte Baume nuns who were ‘possessed’, the 
work of Beelzebub and his minions. These victims of magic must be treated 
by exorcism and their case was dealt with by the Holy Office. In our days 
such ‘demoniacal’ manifestations are regarded as being symptoms of 
neuropathic affections. The exorcist has given way to the psychiatrist. 

Still, although, up to this point, we have been able to see the efficacity 
of some magical operations - not in reality, of course, but in the minds of 
those who witness them - we must now consider such operations in the 
domain of experience ~ as we conceive it. We must try to reply to the 
question that is inherent in any discussion about magic: Have the harmful 
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energies aroused, for instance, by the transgressions of a taboo, or by 
witchcraft, a real effect, or are they futile? 

In such matters, we can get at the truth only by a careful check on a very 
great number of cases. Thus, some cures effected during the Lourdes 
pilgrimages have been recognized as genuine, even if medical science has 
not been able to find an explanation for them. Now, as far as magic is 
concerned, we have no such set of experiments to go on. Although, thanks 
to repeated observations, physicians have been able to determine the 
influence, in such and such an affection, of age, sex, climate, time of year, 
and a number of other factors, cases of bewitchment are not revealed to the 
light of day as are those of typhoid or cancer. Neither the authors nor the 
victims of magic wish to make themselves known. The most celebrated of 
the bewitched persons in history, Rameses II, King John the Good of 
France or Henri III of France, are remote figures. Nearer to us in time, 
Jules Bois, who nearly lost his life in a cab-accident, and Marie Mesmin, 
who was bewitched, it is said, by a Lebanese archimandrite, have not left us 
very reliable evidence on which to judge of their cases. The reports published, 
from time to time, in the contemporary Press are too fragmentary to afford 
a coherent, general view of the matter. In fact, we lack entirely evidence on 
which to base our opinion. 

One of those newpapers (and they are increasingly numerous) which 
publish horoscopes, announced, on a certain date, that ‘Capricornians* 
would that day suffer from toothache. The prediction was quite correct for 
one of them. Now, in order to draw any conclusion from an isolated case, it 
would have been necessary to have conducted an inquiry among at least all 
the dentists of the region covered by the newspaper. It can be realized how 
far we are still from any conclusive evidence. 

Suggestion and Reality 

However, we can, in a rather large number of cases, attain, if not to 
certainty, at least to a probability, concerning the efficacity of certain magical 
rites. Of such cases those (and they are fairly numerous) which are guaran¬ 
teed by reliable witnesses and where the victim was aware of the peril which 
menaced him. 

Here are three instances: the first two are mentioned by Freud in Totem 
and Taboo (quoting Frazer, Taboo\ and the last is reported by Danzel from 
a statement made by an explorer in India. 

‘A New Zealand chieftain, one day, threw away the remains of his 
repast. A young, healthy slave swallowed them.^ An onlooker told him of 
his crime. He dropped down, a prey to terrible convulsions, and died at 
sunset.’ 

*A Maori woman, having eaten certain fruits, cried out that the spirit of 
^ It is well known that all which belongs to a chief is taboo. Vide ‘Ecstatic Dances*, p. 74. 
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the offended chieftain would make her die. This was in the afternoon. By 
noon of the next day she was dead.’ 

A comparable case is reported from India. ‘An explorer recounted that 
eleven of the Hindus of his party died because they realized they had eaten 
cow-meat - perfectly sound cow-meat - but they had committed a sin and 
the belief that the violation of the sacred ordinances would kill them, really 
did so. So great is the power of faith!’ {Vide Th. Danzel, Magie et Science 
Secrete^ p. 97 et seq.) In these three cases the death that visited the victim 
may have been the effect of fear. 

The influence of morale on cure has been known for a long time and in 
morale suggestion plays a great part. The case has often been quoted of a 
patient who asked that there should be applied to his back, not square 
poultices whose corners, he said, hurt him, but round poultices. He was 
persuaded that the doctor had done as he asked, and, after a fresh application 
of square poultices, the patient’s back showed marks in the form of 
circles. 

A strange case, but one which presents features very different from the 
foregoing is that of the ‘Florence witch’ (in the eighteenth century according 
to Paolo Minucci, at the beginning of the seventeenth according to Dr. 
Cabanas in Le Sabbat a-^tdl existe?^ who based his information on Porta’s 
Magia Naturalis): the judge before whom this woman admitted that she 
had means of attending the witches’ sabbath promised to set her free on 
condition that she would give him a faithful account of the diabolical 
ceremony. ‘Indeed’, he added, ‘I will stand you a supper to which you will 
invite two other people.’ He had her accompanied to her house by two young 
men, one of whom was his assistant gardener. After the dessert she retired 
into a cabinet in order to proceed with her ‘diabolical toilette’. ‘I must be 
able’, she had said to the judge, ‘to recite my spells and apply my frictions; 
the Devil would not come and seek me out in prison.* This ‘toilette’ must be 
made, so the Devil insisted, with both door and window open. The woman 
rubbed a malodorous ointment over her whole body. Then she lay down on 
her bed and at once fell asleep. The two young men, ‘carefully instructed as 
to what they had to do’, went into the room and tied her arms and legs to 
the four comers of the bed. Then, as loudly as they could, they called her 
by her name, but she remained as insensible as a corpse. They began to 
torture her. They burned her breasts and after that a thigh. They made 
wounds in various parts of her body and burned half the hair of her head 
right down to the skin. All this had no effect. However, at the first light of 
dawn she gave some sign of life and then, with much groaning, appeared to 
wake up. 

The gardener ran off to fetch a sedan-chair. The other man ‘untied the 
woman and dressed her as well as he could, for she was bemused with sleep 
and especially with the treatment she had received’. When she was again 
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taken before the judge, she declared that she really had been to a sabbath. 
‘But there 1 suffered cruelly,’ she added. ‘I was whipped with red-hot 
switches, I was dragged along and tied up by my hands and legs. As he 
carried me home on his back the goat with his lighted broom burned half 
my hair off... as a punishment for my having obeyed you.’ 

The judge had her wounds dressed and promised to set her free if she 
would confess all her acts of sorcery and forswear her evil ways. 

In this case, the wounds imputed to the Devil’s action were quite real 
and could not be regarded as the result of suggestion. But even if this story 
is strictly true, two facts remain very puzzling: the insensitiveness of the 
witch under the application of red-hot irons, and then, the account - which 
sounded like that of an eye-witness - she related of the sabbath was given 
as though she had the firm conviction of having been present at it. 

On the other hand, suggestion would suffice to explain the effects in 
Arab magic, of divination by means of a nail on whose four sides are 
engraved suras of the Koran. The guilty man cannot rise from the ground, 
for he is held down by the nail. He is paralysed by fear of the infallible 
justice of Allah. 

Can suggestion, often so powerful on men’s minds, also act on things.^ 
Dr. Rhine, in America, has published an account of how an automatic 
apparatus threw dice, very rapidly, on a table. At certain moments, a 
medium, placed near the apparatus, concentrated his thought on the number 
seven. It was noticed that, at these moments, seven turned up more frequently 
than usual. 

A whole series of comparable experiments (if they were possible, which is 
doubtful) might prove the effectiveness of spells in cases where the victim, 
owing to his ignorance of the practices aimed at him, could not possibly 
be under the influence of suggestion. Since we lack any general theory 
concerning the effectiveness of magical rites, we may mention certain state¬ 
ments made by reliable witnesses of acts which are unexplained and which 
denote in their authors a very real power, also unexplained. 

Efficacious Magical Rites 

Here are some cases among many others: 

(a) Immunity from wounds made by metal weapons among some of the 
Aissawas and immunity from burning among Tahitian sorcerers. 

{b) A case of distant vision. 

(c) The powers of snake-charmers. 

{d) A Great Pyramid prophecy. 

The Aissawas 

A teacher of philosophy in an Algiers secondary school, who was well 
informed about the supranormal phenomena he had observed during six 
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months spent at the Salpetrim^ in Paris, told us of what he had witnessed 
at an Aissawa mussem. One of the men pushed, without apparently being at 
all incommoded, a sabre through his belly. The sabre was borrowed from a 
Spahi and was not a fake one. It passed through the man to one side of the 
navel, so as not to harm any vital organ. All the same, with anyone else, 
the wound would have been a serious one. The Aissawa did not even 
bleed. 

In another Moslem confraternity the same observer saw a moqqadem 
stretch out his hands over a young boy who had come into the room, who 
at once fell into a catalepsy. His body, quite rigid, lay horizontally supported 
on the backs of two chairs. The moqqadem obviously possessed unusual 
hypnotic powers. The witness did not, however, offer any explanation for 
the immunity of the Aissawa. 

Similar cases of insensitiveness have been observed in India. The docu¬ 
mentary film by Cesare Girosi, Indes Fabuleuses^ shows us the voluntary 
torments of a taxi-driver who walks slowly through the crowds with long 
steel needles stuck into his body. There are also some shots of the most 
astonishing contortions of a Yogi. 

If a severe check has permitted (as Paul Heuze remarks in his Fakirs^ 
Fumistes et Cie,) the revelation of pure charlatanism in most of the fakirs* 
‘miracles’, the foregoing facts and those given below do not seem to us 
imputable to sleight of hand or pure humbug. 

The Tahitan Umuti 

Edouard Caillat, in a despatch from Papeete, dated i March 1914 (pub¬ 
lished in the Petit Marseillais of 10 May 1914), describes thus the umuti 
rite among Polynesian sorcerers: 

^Umu means the native oven, and ti is a shrub of a holy kind with which 
the edges of the oven are struck before any one enters it. During the rite 
the following words are pronounced: 

‘ “O spirits which put the fire in the oven, extinguish the fire. O black 
earthworm! O shining earthworm! Sweet water! Sea water! Heat of the 
oven! Redness of the oven! Sustain the steps of those who walk, fan down 
the fire. O cold beings, let us pass into the middle of the oven! O great 
woman who placeth the fire in heaven! Hold the leaf that fans the fire and 
allow us to go into the oven for a little time.” 

‘This oven is a rectangular ditch dug in the earth, about twenty-five feet 
long, twenty feet wide and three feet deep. Light brushwood, on a layer of 
logs, is placed at the bottom and over all some of those huge basaltic stones 
or laveuses which are found in Tahitan rivers and which form the “bed” 
on which the sorcerer is to walk. The fire is lighted on the day before the 

^ The Salpetrihe hospital in Paris is mainly an institution for the treatment of nervous disorders 
and insanity. 
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ceremony and by the next morning the oven is ready. Sometimes, indeed? 
the wood is allowed to bum for thirty-six hours and the heat given off is 
such that it can be felt ten or twelve yards away. The flames are so fierce 
that it is impossible to get a distinct photograph since the movement of hot 
air blurs the bodies. 

‘The sorcerer then beats the edges of the oven with ti leaves. The branches 
of the shrub are gathered the evening before and if the leaves float in the air, 
then they carry the atua^ the god of the ri, and are suitable for the umuti. 
If, however, the leaves fall to the ground they are useless. After that, the 
sorcerer moves forward on the stones, slowly, while he chants, and he is 
followed by volunteers from among the believers. They all walk along the 
length of the oven and then turn back and go up and down about twelve 
times. Not a twitch of a muscle shows that they are suffering any pain. 
After the ceremony they will show to anyone interested their naked feet 
which bear no trace of any burn. Even the hairs on their legs are not singed 
and no smell of scorching comes from their clothes. Afterwards the charm is 
broken and the sorcerer forbids anyone to enter the oven on pain of being 
burned to death.’ 

What can be the reason for this immunity.^ Caillat answered: ‘We have 
found no satisfactory explanation for the phenomenon. Some declare that 
the sweating of the skin acts as a sufficient insulator to allow the sorcerer to 
walk with impunity upon the burning stones. Others point out that a white 
man cannot perform the ceremony, so the immunity must be attributed to 
the thickness of the skin on the Tahitans’ feet. Still others say that when the 
stones have reached a certain degree of heat they possess an inoffensive 
“latent” heat.’ 

We must content ourselves with these guesses but, undoubtedly, there is 
a physical factor, that of the certitude the sorcerer has of his owm immunity 
and due, maybe, to certain drugs and various practices of auto-suggestion. 

This Polynesian umuti rite, as well as the Sudanese exorcism in which 
the possessed man munches, painlessly, glowing embers (which we have 
described in the chapter on Sympathetic Magic, vide p. 51), makes one, 
unquestionably, judge less incredible the biblical story in the Book of 
Daniel where the three Hebrews who refused to adore the statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar, declare that their God will deliver them from the fiery 
furnace and finally come out from the flames without one hair of their head 
being burned: ‘neither were their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had 
passed on them’. 

Vision at a Distance 

A case of vision at a distance is reported by Henri Deydier in his book on 
Indo-China (1954). The commander of a French detachment was very 
astonished to learn that there was a rumour among the population of an 
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impending attack to take place in three days’ time, an attack decided upon at 
a very secret briefing held in his office. 

These are the author’s words: 

‘ “What was the exact time you mentioned the place where the attack 
was to take place?” 

' “Between 6.30 and 6.45.’ 

‘ “No one left your office at that time?” 

‘ “Nobody.” 

‘I called Mariette to tell me what he knew. 

‘ “Well, Sir, from 6.30 onwards we were in the pagoda (of Vatsen) with 
the bonze (the blind Pho Satu). No one came in. Almost at once he fell into 
a trance. Maybe it was 6.35. And a few minutes later he told us what he had 
seen. In other words he ‘saw’ into your office.” ’ 

Farther on in his book H. Deydier confirms this astonishing power of 
the bonze. ‘Everything that he said turned out to be true. His method of 
prediction was, we know, practised from the most remote times in India. 
He undoubtedly possesses a very marked power of telepathy. I do not see 
how that is in any way reprehensible though we French are inclined to judge 
the population of Indo-China in terms of the Napoleonic Code.’ 

The state in which the bonze Phu Satu manifested his power of ‘second 
sight’ was a calm ecstasy very different from the frenzy of totemic dances. 
The bonze ‘threw his shoulders back*, he straightened up his body and 
placed his right hand upon his left with both palms upwards. Breathing 
seemed to cease. The blind man shut his eyes to ‘see’. 

‘He turned his head slowly from right to left, from left to right; he orien¬ 
tated himself like a human radar. Then, as though from behind his closed 
eyelids, his gaze wandered here and there, passing from one image to another, 
looking over a whole interior panorama. He was still seeking. Finally, he 
found what he sought. He was certainly in a trance, but not one like that of 
the Pythia on her tripod. There was no trace of hysteria. There was no sign 
of excitement except, perhaps, a slight trembling of the hands and thighs. 
The bonze was not a medium but a “seer”. Far from “submitting” himself 
he concentrated. “They will not get as far as Luang-Prabang,” he announced. 
The prophecy came true. 

‘Of course, we have great difficulty in admitting such facts as these, but 
they seem natural to the peoples of Asia. “East is East.” Our Cartesian 
Occidental minds cannot seize all the nuances of a philosophy as old as the 
world, a philosophy all of whose shifting subtlety we shall, no doubt, never 
understand.’^ 

Snake-Charmers 

Those who have paid only short visits to North Africa may have seen 
snake-charmers on the Djema el Fna square at Marrakesh, or on other 
^ Vide Jem Sainteny, Histcire d*utt€paix man^ude. 
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squares in the medinas (Moslem towns). No doubt, passing travellers cannot 
see whether the reptiles have been rendered harmless by the extraction of 
their poison fangs. Paul Brunton in Egypt was able to examine both snakes 
and charmers and even was admitted to the initiation which confers the 
power of charming serpents, a power whose reality he was able to test on 
cobras and vipers as well as on scorpions. The first task is to detect the 
presence of the reptiles which are generally hidden under a stone or in the 
hollow of a tree. In his search the charmer says he is guided both by his 
instinct and by his sense of smell, very sensitive to the odour of such 
creatures. So far, then, there is nothing supernatural. 

Talismanic magic first appears in the shape of a talisman fastened to the 
man’s arm. The talisman is composed of four little bags or sachets of sewn 
leather, each about an inch and a quarter square and tied together by a 
bracelet of cords. Each sachet contains a paper on which are written a 
quotation from the Koran and a few magical syllables. Incantation magic 
makes its appearance with the recitation of spells and adjurations, either to 
force the reptile to come out of its lair, to forbid it to bite, to make it come 
close and fall asleep or to put its head on the charmer’s open hand. Magical 
also, is the transmission of power by communication of the ‘word of power’ 
and the imposition of hands. The power is generally hereditary. The Sheikh 
Musa, the snake-charmer who initiated Brunton, belonged to a family of 
snake-charmers. As he himself had no heir he communicated his secret to 
Brunton since, according to tradition, the secret must not be lost. 

The incantations consisted of verses from the Koran and of special 
adjurations of which this is an example. It is that of the Rifa dervishes: 

‘O serpent, come hither! I adjure thee by Allah whether thou art on high 
or below, to come hither! 

‘None can overcome Allah, none can prevail against him. O thou who 
aidest me in need! In the name of the Sanctuary and of the Holy Book, I 
adjure thee to come hither! 

‘In the name of him whose splendour has opened all doors, and has gone 
forth and imposed the alliance, I am the owner of the owner of the 
world. 

‘In the sublime name of the Master of all help, I call thee, with the 
authorization of my sheikh and of the master of my fraternity, Ahmed el 
Rifai, Come hither! 

‘In the name of Solomon the wise, who governeth all reptiles. Listen! 
Allah commands thee to listen. Come hither O serpent, come hither. Peace 
be upon thee! I will do thee no harm!’ 

On pain of being deprived of their power, and in virtue of an original 
pact, perhaps of totemic tradition, the charmers must kill neither snakes nor 
scorpions. But the reptiles may be shut up in closed vessels so that they 
die of hunger and the charmer may let them be killed by a third person. 
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The above incantation contains, as do so many of the formulae of Arab 
magic, an invocation both to Allah and to Solomon to whom God gave 
dominion over all genii. The author describes for us the capture, first of a 
scorpion, and then of a cobra. 

With a palm-wood wand the charmer strikes little taps on the stones. At 
the same time he makes a clucking noise with his tongue and begins to 
recite without stopping for a minute, phrases from the Koran and magical 
incantations addressed to the scorpion. After several attempts, the scorpion 
comes out of his lair. He waves his sting about, but stops less than half an 
inch from the charmer’s hand. ‘No scorpion,’ says Musa, ‘has permission to 
sting me, I have forbidden them to do so.’ 

Similar incantations are addressed to the cobra, but this time, to overcome 
the reptile’s reluctance, Musa thrust his hand into the cobra’s hiding-place 
and ‘pulled the creature irresistibly as though it had been a piece of cord. It 
was a snake sixty inches long and more than two inches thick. 

‘The man threw it on the ground, left it there for a moment coiled up, 
then seized it sharply by the tail and grasped its neck while the snake 
struggled furiously. 

‘Its evil little eyes remained unblinking, malevolent and fixed upon the 
sheikh who chanted a new formula in a low voice but into which he put all 
his power of command and resolve. He pointed his forefinger at the cobra 
and ordered it to put its head into his hand. At the same time Musa forbade 
it to bite him. Slowly, very slowly, without averting his bead-like eyes 
from those of the charmer, the snake moved forwards and finished by 
yielding to what it evidently felt was inevitable. It ceased to hiss and placed 
its head gently into Musa’s hand which was held out open with the palm 
upwards. Slack and calmed the cobra remained quite quiet.’ 

Finally, on Musa’s orders, the snake entered the basket in which there 
was already the scorpion. The author made the snake bite on a spoon and 
noticed that there was the normal secretion of venom. One day Brunton 
saw Musa bitten by a cobra but his arm did not seem to swell up at all. 
However, the snake-charmer said that his grandfather, annoyed by an 
obstinate snake which would not come out of its hiding-place, did not wait 
to employ a new incantation, but thrust his arm into the hole, was bitten on 
the thumb and died. His son, also, after having been initiated and having 
received the ‘power’ was sent into the desert to catch snakes but never 
returned. When his body was found it gave every sign of death by snake- 
venom. 

After his initiation, Brunton, armed with the talisman, succeeded, by 
his incantation, in putting a serpent to sleep. Furthermore, one day that he 
was in the temple of Edfu, he managed to keep fixed in one place a huge 
and menacing scorpion which barred the way in the only passage leading to 
the outside. 
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In his remarkable Essai sur la Confrdrie Religieuse des Aissaoua au Maroc 
(1926) Ren6 Brunei wrote concerning the corporation of the Hnaishiya 
(composed for the most part of Aissawa) who give exliibitions of snake¬ 
charming in public: ‘All our efforts to discover the real secret of our 
Hnaishiya remained fruitless’ (p. 147) and then, farther on (p. 152): ‘The 
whole matter of immunity among the Aissawa seems to be entirely dominated 
by the idea of baraka. It is owing to this magic power that the Hnaishiya 
avoid danger from the venom, and it is owing to baraka also that they 
treat, with success, the bites of poisonous animals and banish these from 
inhabited areas/ 

A Prediction Verified 

Among the countless predictions which fill volumes, how many are 
verified? No doubt, prophecies such as those of Nostradamus are drawn up 
in language so obscure and so vague that it has been possible to read into 
them predictions of all sorts of events. 

We know that ‘biblical’, occultist and theosophical thinkers have affirmed 
that the ‘calendar’ of the Great Pyramid, that ‘Bible in stone’ is contained 
in the measurements of this monument and that these refer to certain capital 
dates in the history of mankind. Some of these relating to our own times 
(such as 6 March 1926, 29-30 May 1926, ii July 1927, and 29 March 1928) 
have passed by without leaving any lasting memories. In the same way, the 
years 1922 and 1936 elapsed without having brought with them the destruc¬ 
tion of the armies of the Antichrist and the return of the Messiah - although 
the British Colonel Gamier predicted these events (in 1905) for those 
years. 

Of the four days mentioned by Georges Barberin in his book Le secret 
de la Grande Pyramide et la fin du monde adamique (1936) and calculated 
from the dimensions of the Royal Chamber in the Great Pyramid, one only, 
that of 20 August 1953, was marked by a capital event in the history of 
Morocco - the exile of the Sultan Mohammed V. This political act has already 
had grave consequences and its remote repercussions cannot yet be foreseen. 
We just mention the fact of one prediction verified without being able to 
deduce from an isolated case, any general conclusions. 

It seems to us, moreover, all the more impossible to draw such conclusions 
since the ‘calendar of the Great Pyramid’ is based upon measurements which 
have now been recognized as erroneous, that is to say upon two supposed 
units of measurement, the ‘pyramidal cubit’ (of 0-6356 metres) and the 
‘pyramidal inch’ (of 0*0254 metres, which is very much the same as the 
British inch). But neither of these units ever had any existence except in the 
imagination of the British astronomer Piazzi Smyth and that of his disciples. 
There exist, in the British Museum, in the Louvre and in the museums of 
Turin, Milan and Leiden, specimens of the measures used for Egyptian 
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monuments, namely, the ‘royal cubit’, which is equal to 0*525 metres and 
which is divided into seven palms of four digits each. This is the cubit^ of 
the Elephantine Nilometer. 

It would, no doubt, be possible to add to all these facts - at once well 
established and very puzzling - such as the immunity of the Aissawa, the 
remote vision of the Laotian bonze, the powers of snake-charmers, a 
prediction verified among many which were vain, a great number of others. 

When confronted with a world full of contradictions and enigmas our 
reason is powerless. The best we can do is to seek an explanation in the 
natural course of things. 

Attempts at Explanation 

First of all, let us confine ourselves to natural phenomena. It is undeniable 
that physical influences (still imperfectly understood) can, as waves or 
otherwise, be projected through space. Thus, the musical sounds which 
magical incantations set up possess a real power that has been proved, not 
only on animals but also on plants. Recently the press {LEcho du Maroc^ 
26 November 1955) reported a communication made to the International 
Botanical Congress (held in Paris) by two Hindu scientists who have noted 
the effects of music on the growth of Mimosa pudica.'^Ewtvy evening between 
six and seven they played on the violin, and close to young plants of Mimosa 
pudica^ a Hindu melody. Test-plants were not subjected to this treatment. 
The plants ‘brought up’ on music displayed a thicker foliage and the number 
of leaves increased rapidly. The length of the branches was 50 per cent 
greater and there were 45 per cent more thorns. The same phenomenon 
of increased growth was observed in other plants: balsam and French 
marigolds. Other musical instruments such as the flute, or just the musical 
scale, also produced results, though not so marked. The authors have not, as 
yet, offered any explanation for this influence of music on plants and they 
have not determined whether low or high notes or even sounds imperceptible 
to the human ear have a particularly marked effect. 

Such action on plants would apply a fortiori to animals. In the case of 
snake-charmers it must be admitted that their power and their immunity are 
real enough, although sometimes they fail, maybe under the effects of 
anger. We may, perhaps, look for the reason of these phenomena in an 
extraordinary refinement of the snake-charmers’ senses which allows them 
to discover the animal in its lair, and also in a power of suggestion, in the 
strength of the auto-suggestion which the certitude of their immunity confers 
upon them. 

^ The prophecies deduced from the measurements of the Great Pyramid are mentioned in 
further detail and in connexion with the modem interpretations of the ‘mystique of numbers*. 
(Appendix ii, pp. 298 et seq.) 

• Mimosa pudica (Lajauni) is used in Indian magic for the preparation of love-philtres. Vide 
Marqu^s-Rivi^re, Amulettest talismans et pantaclcst p. 196. 
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Furthermore, many magical practices might be explained by such very 
marked keenness of the senses, and even by the existence, in certain highly 
favoured individuals, of a sense which ordinary mortals do not possess. 

The vision, sense of smell and hearing of a dog or a cat allow them to 
perceive things which escape us. Migratory birds and carrier pigeons are 
guided by signs which we cannot perceive. 

Louis Chochod, in his Occultisme et Magie en Extreme-Orient^ speaks of 
die occult influences attributed to a particular place, influences which attract 
certain animals in an inexplicable way, and mentions two facts ‘whose truth 
can easily be established’. ‘The mound on which is situated the Po-Klon- 
Garai temple (near Phan-Rang in Indo-China) is infested with a species of 
myriapoda. These insects are rather rare, or even altogether lacking, in 
other and neighbouring areas of the same geological formation and covered 
with the same sort of vegetation. You would think that all these creatures 
met together at Po-Klon-Garai where there is certainly something which 
attracts them and which holds them, something that is not the air, nor the 
water, nor the earth, nor the plants. 

‘Near Phan-Tliiet, the Cham tower situated to the south of Pho-Hai, 
there is something which appears, most inexplicably, to please hoopoes. 
We may note these curious things without trying, for the present at least, 
to explain them.’ 

In Chinese cosmology ‘the surface of the earth and substratum are the 
counterpart of the celestial regions’. The firmament ‘has its zodiac, its 
“houses”, its constellations and its helpful or harmful stars: likewise the 
earth has regions which are salubrious or insalubrious and presents in the 
configuration of its surface geological formations which correspond to 
sidereal aspects. From the substratum emanate influences analogous to 
cosmic rays and it is traversed by currents of energy in all points comparable 
with those which move the stars or which favour or hinder their courses. 
In a word, there is a “law of the earth” and a “law of the heavens” (Tien-Li).^ 

‘These various considerations all refer to the general theory of correspon¬ 
dences, the foundation of magic.’ 

With regard to rites of conjuration and exorcism in Sino-Annamese 
magic and sorcery, Chochod remarks: ‘great magic is founded on the 
principle that hidden forces which are termed “fluids” exist in nature; these 
fluids are of three sorts: 

(a) magnetic, or purely earthly; 

(h) vital and principally human; 

(c) essential and generally cosmic.’ (P. 347.) 

He quotes, in support of this, a passage from an article by Ch. Barlet in 
LInitiation of January 1897: 

^ Chochod, op. cit., p. 308. 
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The magus seeks, by the natural play of forces, to constrain the invisible 
powers, of various degrees, to act according to his wishes. He therefore 
seizes them, he surprises them, one might say, by projecting (through 
correspondences which are presupposed by the unity of creation) forces 
of which he himself is not the master, but to which he can, in an extraordinary 
manner, obtain access. Hence, the pantacles, the special substances, the rigidly 
defined conditions of time and place which must be observed under pain of 
the greatest danger. For, if the operation is so performed that it does not 
attain its object, the rash man is exposed, by action at a distance, to powers 
compared with which he is as but a speck of dust/ 

May it not be that some of the magicians* powers stem from a high degree 
of sensitiveness to such earth currents, to such ‘fluids* and other influences 
as yet imperfectly known, a sensitiveness due to fasting, to smoking narcotic 
herbs, to drinking exciting beverages, to the frenzy of dances which induce 
ecstasy and put men into a high state of receptivity ? 

The great magic of China (of which Annamese magic is but the 
reflection) is, indeed, inspired by these fundamental considerations.* 

Then again, we cannot overestimate the importance of second-sight, 
which is manifested in the ‘intuitive ecstasy* induced by various magical 
ceremonies. Th. Danzel agrees with this and mentions something which he 
himself observed. It does not relate to mystical ecstasy, properly speaking, 
but to dreams: ‘for there are dream-states which are, from certain points of 
view, related to ecstasy. 

‘It is known that, on occasion, swellings of the neck, or tonsils, cause 
discomfort and pain which provoke curious dreams. In such circumstances, 
the sleeper may dream of huge mountains, quite close to him, which threaten 
to crush him, or again of pointed things such as church steeples, buildings 
with sharp roofs, mountains with jagged, precipitous outlines. It is as though, 
in the dream, the swelling were translated into images of mountains, and 
the shooting pains into images of towers. When the sleeper awakens he 
notices that he has an involuntary tendency, all day long, to pay particular 
attention to objects with rounded shapes, to those which are inflated as well 
as to all those which are angular and pointed. He feels as though he were 
endowed with a peculiar feeling for such shapes. This phenomenon may 
occur when the swelling has not yet begun and even when the person has 
not felt any beginning of discomfort. The author knows a patient who 
suffers frequently from affections of the throat and who notices the first 
symptoms of an attack, not in his neck as might be imagined, but from the 
peculiar fashion in which the points and rounded contours nearby appear to 
him. Such sensitivity for everything that is pointed and tall, tells him that he 
is beginning to suffer an attack, sooner than any sensation in that part of the 
body which is affected.’^ 

' Th. W. Denzel, Magie et Science Secrete, p. 97. 
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Denzel quotes this phenomenon in connexion with Babylonian divination 
and sees in ‘the phenomenon recounted, what are real omens*. He stresses 
that it is true the above remarks refer to a person ‘who is extremely sensitive 
and capable of perceiving symptoms significant for him*. The Babylonian 
priests went farther; they perceived the symptoms in those who consulted 
them. But we think that the perception of the ‘correspondences’ which are 
not noticed in a normal state may explain other magical beliefs such as those 
of the influence of like on like based upon the perception of relations which 
are not so superficial as those of analogy, form, or colour. 

Perhaps Baudelaire had some intuition of these profound realities when 
he wrote his famous sonnet Correspondancesi 

La nature est un temple ou de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles 
L’hommo y passe h travers des forets de symboles 
Qui Tobservent avec des regards familiers. 

Comnie de longs echos qui de loin se confondent 
Dans un ten^breuse et profonde unit6 
Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarte 

Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se r6pondent.^ 

The case of the Great Pyramid prophecy for the date of 20 August 1953 
seems to us all the more inexplicable since the measurements of the pyramid 
(which served as the foundation for systems such as that of Piazzi Smyth) 
have been found to be false. Perhaps this is a case of mere chance ? 

Anyway, it is an argument supporting our conclusions that, although 
certain magical acts can today be explained owing to researches into the 
subconscious, there are many enigmas which will remain longer without 
a solution than the riddle propounded by the Sphinx. 

Magic in the Evolution of Religious Thought 

With the aid of such works as those of Frazer on the magical origins of 
royalty, and in the light of recent discoveries about the ways of thought and 
the rites of non-civilized peoples, we can now measure all the fragility of 
eighteenth-century conceptions concerning usurping kings, cunning priests, 
gentle savages, and the ‘social contract’. 

^ Nature is a temple where living pillars 
Sometimes emit ambiguous words 
Man passes there through forests of symbols 
Which, with familiar looks, gaze at him. 

Like long echoes which from afar are mingled 
In a mysterious and profound unity, 

Vast as the night and as light. 

The perfumes, the colours and the sounds each other answer. 
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The exploration of the subconscious, researches into mental illness, and 
psychoanalysis have revealed that there is, beyond our conscious life, a whole 
region of the ego that is deep and obscure and was never dreamt of by the 
adorers of the goddess reason. 

It must, today, certainly be admitted that in the evolution of human 
thought, Voltaire, Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists take a place behind, 
and even far behind, the priests of Osiris, the lamas of Tibet, and the rishis 
of India. 

Our view of the ancient world, or of present-day civilizations on other 
continents, is too often vitiated by what Ren6 Guenon called ‘classical 
prejudice*, that is to say, ideas of continuous progress in the spiritual realm 
and of the unquestionable superiority of the West where only is enshrined 
eternal truth and whose institutions and modes of life have an oecumenical 
value. How many of us remember that the institutions of ancient Egypt 
lasted for more than three thousand years, whereas ours have not yet two 
hundred years of existence ? Do not let us, then, be in too great a hurry to 
pack off to an elementary school the heirs of a wisdom that is thousands of 
years old. Though we may surpass these men in the domain of the exact 
sciences and of technology, they have nothing to learn from us about the 
things of the spirit - or perhaps about the search for happiness. Since there 
is no common measure as between East and West, to affirm the superiority 
of the one over the other would be to start an endless discussion. But this 
much is certain - and it should never be overlooked in a study of the magical 
setting ~ East and West are profoundly different. ‘East is East and West is 
West and never the twain shall meet.’ Six centuries before Kipling, the 
Persian poet Sa’adi, who had laboured as a slave of the Crusaders in the 
trenches of Tripoli, wrote: ‘East and West do not link up.* While contacts 
of all sorts become more and more frequent, the abyss that separates the 
two becomes more and more profound. All our attempts to impose our 
ideas, our institutions, our modes of life in Asia and Africa have resulted in 
bitter disillusionment. The slipper that fits all feet exists only in a fairy-tale, 
and it is a fairy-tale of Nordic folklore. 

We can, then, realize into what an error we should fall if we were to force 
ourselves to an attempt to hold and contain magic within the framework 
of our traditional modes of thought. From the Egyptian pyramids to 
the ghettoes where the Qabalah flourished, from Tibetan monasteries to 
the tribunals of the Inquisition, magic has its roots in soil which is far 
different from ours. Those who have ventured, with Aristotle and Des¬ 
cartes for their guides, into this world of the strange and the irrational, 
of ecstasy and hallucination, have, most often, hidden their perplexity 
in a mass of abstractions and of systems in ‘ism* ~ a little in the man¬ 
ner of physicians who, powerless to cure a cold in the head, call it 
‘coryza*. 
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Like all creations of the human spirit, magic must be placed in its frame¬ 
work, in its surroundings, in its natural climate, in light of its heaven. In 
connexion with some of the rites we must remember ‘the extraordinary 
silence of the Tibetan heights* of which Alexandra David-Neel has written: 
‘If I dared to use so strange an expression I would say that this silence can 
be AearJ above the roaring of the most tumultuous torrents.’ We must try 
to identify ourselves with the magicians, as actors identify themselves with 
the characters they play. 

In this connexion the experience of the ‘reverend lady’ must assume for 
us a unique value, since although she has remained, as Professor d’Arsonval 
says in his preface to Mystiques et Magiciens du Thibet, ‘a Westerner and a 
disciple of Descartes and of Claude Bernard’, she became, nevertheless, after 
having submitted herself to the psychical training of the Tibetans, ‘a perfect 
Asiatic’. 

Even if we cannot journey in far-off lands, a long experience of the texts 
(other than those of our ‘classical’ programmes) allows us to free ourselves 
from our rationalist prejudices. The texts - too numerous perhaps - which 
have been quoted in this book are not just references: they bring vividly 
before us the setting, both physical and material, of the rites and ceremonies; 
they confirm our preliminary remarks that in magic everything is image, 
colour, rhythm, sensation, and diametrically opposed to the abstract language, 
and even to “the spirit, of our classical philosophy. 

If now, we ask ourselves what is the spiritual value of magic, we must 
remember that it partakes of two worlds. Many of the rites which, at a first 
glance, appear to be due to some mental derangement, are, however, solidly 
based upon reality and upon experience. Then, the beliefs founded on 
observed facts are developed according to ways of thought which proceed 
from quite other standards than ours. The field of knowledge has widened 
greatly during the course of the ages and such and such a phenomenon 
which, in days gone by, was attributed to magic, is now regarded as a fit 
subject for the psychiatrist. The frontier of the mysterious will recede 
more and more in the future. But mystery will always remain. Indeed, the 
‘matter of fact’ and ‘level-headed’ people who deny all mystery, are the 
most incredulous of all. The victims of the ‘Spanish prisoner swindle* and the 
legendary Monsieur Homais stand at the two opposed poles of credulity 
and stupidity. Magic also has two poles, at the one we find practices of the 
grossest charlatanism, and at the other astonishing glimpses into the depths 
of the subconscious, into the eternal enigma of life and death. We may remind 
those who show virtuous indignation when confronted with the baseness 
and cruelty of certain exotic rites that all religions present one face or another, 
according to the spiritual state of the adept. Christianity does not appear in 
the same light if we watch Spanish or Neapolitan crowds pushing and 
shoving to touch some saint’s image and then cursing it if their wishes are 
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not granted, and then if we consider this religion as represented in the 
thoughts of a Dr. Schweitzer or of a Father belonging to one of the famous 
learned orders.^ 

Judgements on magic have been, all too often, influenced by the far too 
important part attributed to what is called ‘black magic*, but the idea of 
black magic began to spread only with the diffusion of Christianity. If we 
go back to before the Christian era we shall find, as a matter of fact, that the 
same practices are employed for both good and evil, in the rites of resurrection 
and in the rites of murder. We shall notice also a truth which is too often 
overlooked, on the one hand, the prime part played by magic in the evolution 
of religious ideas and, on the other hand, the immeasurable contribution 
which ancient Egypt made to civilization. ‘Egypt, Egypt’ is written in 
Asklepios^ one of the books of Hermes Trismegistos, ‘there will remain of 
thy cults nothing but fables which even children, later on, will not believe. 
Nothing will survive but words engraved upon stones that recount the acts 
of thy piety!* But today these inscriptions emerge from the sands and the 
night of ages. Their message comes to us across the centuries. It was in 
Egypt, where magic played so great a part, that men learned to hope for 
survival after death. For the desolate dwelling-place oi Amentia whose vision 
still saddened the ‘Song of the Harper*, were substituted the ‘Fields of 
Cypress*, a return to familiar places, a flight to the Milky Way, a place 
among the gods on the Boat of the Sun. 

Mankind owes to the lore of the silent, meditative priests of the Nile 
valley, what could not be found either in Greece ~ still content with the 
Homeric Hades where resounded the plaint of the Nekuia heroes - nor in 
Israel where men must wait in the shadows of Sheol until deliverance by the 
Messiah. The time came when the gods of the Greek Mysteries followed 
Osiris on his way. And all the gods who went down into the realm of the 
dead in a search for the well-spring of life, prepared the way for Jesus. 

When men need a word of hope in our days, two thousand years after the 
death of Christ, how many, in our lands, turn to Plato or Aristotle } How 
many, their hearts filled with fervour or anguish, lift rather their eyes 
towards Jesus, the Messiah whose doctrine (like that of Gnosticism which 
developed side by side with Christianity) absorbed many of the traditions 
of the Ancient East } 

Is it not better to devote our attention to the beneficent character of the 
truth that is offered us in so many different guises, to harken to the consola¬ 
tion and hope held out to us whose hearts are haunted with eternal anxiety, 
rather than to indulge in endless discussions about the beliefs which, 
throughout the centuries and in different lands, present us with that 
truth } 

^ It is curious to compare, in this connexion, such works as A Search in Secret India by Paul 
Brunton with The Cult of Shiva by Arthur Miles. 
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In this connexion our opinion is that the priests of Osiris, the Magi of 
Chaldea - in their search for the well-spring of resurrection and the Isle 
of the Blessed ~ and the Magi of Persia, confident in the final triumph of 
good over evil, have done more for humanity than Socrates or Cicero to 
whose works our scholastic programmes force us to devote long hours of 
study. Ever since the seventeenth century our Western humanism has been 
petrified by an exclusive cult of Greece and Rome-the only centres of 
ancient civilization known three hundred years ago. We bestow but a 
cursory glance on the civilizations of the Ancient East, of Israel, of Brahman¬ 
ism, Buddhism and Islam. The Qabalah and Gnosticism are ignored. All 
mention of Jesus is avoided.^ 

In what State of Mind must we approach the Mystery of Magic? 

Though we would not claim to have unravelled all the enigmas of magic, 
we have, however, tried to show in what state of mind we must approach 
the mystery of magic and how we must sometimes push our investigations 
beyond the limits of rational knowledge. We must, indeed, at the cost of 
much practice and prolonged study of texts which were written by men with 
modes of thought very different from our own, free ourselves from an 
arbitrary prejudice and provide ourselves with ‘Asiatic souls’ and also with 
the state of mind of a priest of Heliopolis, of an Israelite Nabi^ of an 
Australian sorcerer, of a Cabalist or a Dr. Faustus. Thus the poetical 
intuition of a Flaubert,^ of a Leconte de Lisle, of a Pierre Louys has often 
proved to be more penetrating than the reasoning of philosophers or 
mathematicians. 

Then, and then only, will the rites of magic appear to us in quite a new 
light and we shall be able to catch glimpses of unsuspected possibilities in 
the spirit of man, when it is freed from the servitude of words and the 
illusion of the Western ego.^ 

But we cannot overemphasize the fact that psychical phenomena, though 
they may explain many cases which appear abnormal, do not suffice to 
dissipate all the mystery. There remain astounding phenomena well attested 
by observers who can be entirely trusted; such things leave us perplexed 
and, so to speak, up against a blank wall. We must not be ashamed to admit 

^ This latter remark applies, of course, to the class-books used in French State schools. 
(Translator’s note.) 

* The aesthetics of Salammbo arc those of a certain section of Paris society in i860 and nothing 
more. But in other respects and especially in the religious field, the intuition of the writer - 
served by an admirable classical culture - seems to have transcended the limits of a rather mediocre 
documentation and to have taken a firm grip of facts some of which arc only now beginning to 
be revealed by science.* (G. Charles-Picard in Xes ruincs de Carthage*, IJevMC de Paris, June 1936, 

p. 113.) 

*‘Everything closely or remotely related to psychic phenomena or to psychic powers in 
general must be studied like any other science. There are no miracles, nothing supernatural, 
nothing which should excite or nourish superstition. Logical and scientifically controlled psychic 
training can lead to very desirable results.* (A. David-Ncel, in a lecture at the College de France, 
quoted by d’Arsonval in a preface to Mystiques et Magiciens du Thibet. 
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our ignorance. But, faced as we are by so many and so varied conceptions 
of the West and the East, we must feel all the ground of our tradition 
giving way under our feet. We may perhaps be reproached with our 
agnosticism. Certainty would be most desirable, but doubt is less danger¬ 
ous than the false certainty and the self-satisfaction of the man ‘of one book 
only’. 

Again, our efforts will not have been in vain if we have succeeded in 
calling attention to ways of thought and to kinds of beauty which differ 
profoundly from those to which our classical culture has accustomed 
us. 

The harmonious proportions of the Parthenon, the statues of Phidias, 
the lament of Helen over Hektor’s body, the lamentation of Atossa, the 
love-songs of Sappho and Theocritus which present one of the aspects of 
perfection do not, however hold all the beauty in the world. 

Pierre Louys, that Alexandrian born out of due time and into a world 
where ‘people dressed in black move about in disgusting streets’ and who 
‘succumb under an avalanche of ugliness’, that adorer of Hellenic beauty, 
wrote ‘Poetry is a flower of the East which does not flourish in our 
hothouses. Greece itself received poetry from Ionia and it is from there 
that Andre Chenier or Keats transplanted it to our lands, into the 
poetic wilderness of their time, but poetry dies with each poet who brings 
it to us from Asia. We must ever go and seek it at the source of the 
Sun.’ 

Our hope is that we shall have encouraged all those who wander readily 
from the beaten track, to read ~ or to re-read - ‘The Song of the Blind Harper’, 
‘The Lamentation of Isis and Nephthys’, the ‘Tale of the Two Brothers’, 
the ‘Adventure of Prince Satni and of the cruel Tabubu’,^ the ‘Poem of 
Ishtar’, the ‘Song of Songs’, the ^Moallaka of Antar’, the Arabian Nights, 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,^ and Sa‘adi’s ‘Rose Garden’; the rapturous 
works of the Moslem mystics, Attar of Nishapur and Jalal-ed-din Rumi, 
the ‘Magic Tales’ of the ‘Exiled Immortal’^, and the Japanese Haikai^ all 
works which are taken at random from among those creators of ideas who 
are the inspired writers of the East. 

All these writings glow with an incomparable splendour that is the 
reflection of meditation and thought expressed in a poetry that is both 
harmonious and richly coloured. Even if we cannot find here the certainty 


^ Vide Les Romans et Contes de VEgypte Pharaonique, by Gustave Lcfebvre. 

* ‘When faced with the fathomless depths of the heavens and the darkness of life, Descartes 
applied himself to analytical geometry, Pascal huddled up against God, Leibnitz endeavoured to 
conciliate theology, morals and reason. Faced with these same mysteries, Khayyam, whose 
genius surpassed that of these three mathematical philosophers, courageously avowed his ignor¬ 
ance and above all his repugnance for all that is unprovable,* Ali-no-Ruz in the preface to the 
Rubaiyat translated by Toussaint (Piazza, Paris). 

* Louis Laloy, Contes magiques (Piazza, Paris). 

* Michel Revon, Anthologie japonaise. 
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which faith alone can give, we do discover sources of unalloyed enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Thus, those who have accompanied us on our journey through the realms 
of magic whose successive phases make up one of the most astonishing 
chapters in the history of religions, will not have lingered in fair-booths 
among fakirs and charlatans, but will have scaled the slopes that, throughout 
the ages, lead us up to the highest peaks of spirituality. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN BABYLONIAN MYTHS 

F or fear of slowing up our story on the development of ideas relating 
to the origins of the Spirit of Evil, we have, in the body of this book, 
merely touched upon those Babylonian legends which resemble the 
account in Genesis concerning the temptation of Adam and Eve. Below, we 
deal with these legends in greater detail. They throw much light upon most 
ancient ideas about death, and the magical properties of certain plants, 
while these tales offer us, at the same time, an example of the poetical and 
vivid style of oriental traditions. 

Adapa 

Adapa was the son of Ea, Lord of the Primeval Waters, and Master of 
Wisdom; still, despite his divine birth and his superhuman strength, Adapa 
was not a god. He was not endowed with immortality nor had he the right 
to enter the divine abode where the Immortals were enthroned under the 
sovereignty of Anu. One day when he was fishing - so as to furnish food 
for the table of the sanctuary of Eridu, the city of Ea - the south wind, 
Shutu, bore down upon Adapa and threw him into the water. He was furious 
with anger and broke Shutu’s two wings. After a week, Anu, astonished 
at no longer hearing the south wind blow, and having been told of what 
Adapa had done, sent his messenger, Barku, to Ea, with orders to bring the 
guilty party before him. 

Ea counselled his son to put on his mourning garments and said to him: 
‘When thou shalt enter into the presence of Anu, the nourishment of death 
will be offered to thee. Eat not of it. The draught of death will be offered to 
thee. Drink not of it. Thou wilt be offered a garment. Put it on. Oil will be 
offered thee. Anoint thyself therewith. Observe well the order that I give thee.’ 

The two guardians of the door spoke in his favour. Adapa’s words of 
submission calmed the heart of Anu, But Adapa’s presence among the gods 
was a sacrilege unless he were given to drink of the draught of immortality. 
Anu decided to accord Adapa this privilege and held out the cup, but 
Adapa, too obedient to the counsels of his father, refused to drink, and 
remained subject to death. 
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Gilgamesh 

It is in the Epic of Gilgamesh that we find the plant of immortality and 
the serpent. In one of the episodes of the epic, the hero, in despair at the 
death of his friend Eabani, goes off, beyond the deserts and the gates of the 
shadowy passage guarded by the men-scorpions, towards the dwelling- 
place whither his ancestor Sit-Napishtim had been carried by the gods, so 
that he might obtain from Sit-Napishtim the secret of immortality. At the 
end of his long and perilous journey and after he had, in his boat, crossed the 
ocean whose queen Sabitu he had moved to pity by his prayers, at last he 
found Sit-Napishtim, who spoke to him thus: ‘O Gilgamesh, I will reveal 
to thee a secret, the decree of the gods I will declare unto thee. There is a 
plant like in its flowers to the hawthorn and whose thorns prick like a 
viper. If thy hand can grasp this plant without being torn, break off a twig 
and carry it away with thee; it will ensure thee eternal youth.* 

Gilgamesh plucked the branch and said to Arad-Ea, his guide: ‘O Arad-Ea, 
this plant is the plant of renewal by which man obtains his “breath of 
life’*;^ I will carry it away to the well-protected city of Uruk. I will raise 
a bush and I will cut off parts of it and its name shall be “the-old-man- 
rejuvenated-by-it” and I will eat of it and I shall recover the strength of my 
youth.’ 

But Gilgamesh had forgotten that the gods had reserved the privilege of 
immortality to themselves alone and while he was drawing water a serpent 
snatched the plant away from him and fled, cursing him as it went. 

TAe Flood 

A third legend is that of the flood. According to tablets from Nippur, 
there was a time, in the reign of Enki-Ea, the god of the waters,^ when 
mankind lived happily in the gardens of Dilmun. But Enki-Ea turned 
away his face from men and let loose a flood that lasted nine months. Nintud, 
the earth-mother, saved the pious Tag-tug, had him brought to her temple, 
and there revealed to him certain secrets known to the gods alone. She told 
him the plants of which he might eat, but forbade to him ‘that whose destiny 
has been fixed by a god’. As did the first couple in Genesis, Tag-tug disobeyed 
and Nintud then told him he would be subject to suffering and death. Thus 
the Babylonian legends contain all the features of the drama of Genesis; 
first, the prohibition to eat of the plant of immortality under a threat which 
in the myth of Adapa is a lying one, then the plant of life and the serpent, 
and, finally, the earthly paradise. 

In the story of the flood, mention is made of Ningish-zi-da, the ‘Lord of 
the Tree of Equity’, son of Nin-a-zu, the ‘Lord of the Wise Men* or of the 
‘Physicians’. We have seen that in Chaldean therapeutics a ‘plant of life’ 

^ Napisu, to be compared with the Hebrew NPSh, nephesh, the breath-soul. 

• Philadelphia Museum, translated by Dr. Langdon. 
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was employed, the irru, that is colocynth, poppy or senna, whose medicinal 
properties are well known. 

The traditions of Chaldea and of Israel - which both aim at solving the 
double enigma of evil and death - resemble one another in several particu¬ 
lars. But neither of them has anything in common with the Greek legend 
about the origin of evil. In the myth of Pandora’s box (which Hesiod 
mentions in his Theogony znA in Works and Days) all evils are a punishment 
for the revolt of Prometheus, who stole the celestial fire. On the orders of 
Zeus, Hephaistos made a woman out of earth and water and she was Pandora, 
adorned with all possible charms by Aphrodite, Persuasion and the Graces. 
Hermes conferred upon her the gift of deceit by lying words. This scene is 
depicted on the pedestal of Athena’s statue in the Parthenon. Zeus gave 
Pandora a box or urn and then bade Hermes conduct her to Epimetheus, 
who took her to wife, although his brother had advised him to accept nothing 
from the Olympian Zeus, ‘for fear that from it may arise evil for mortals... 
and the woman, liftine; off the cover of the large vase she held in her hands, 
spread abroad among men the most frightful miseries. Hope alone remained 
in the vase, she was stopped at the brim and did not fly away, for Pandora 
had replaced the cover by the order of tempestuous Zeus who piles up the 
storm-clouds.’ 

The biblical tradition alone contains the idea of a serpent as a tempter, 
an idea which led us eventually to that of the Spirit of Evil, the Devil, 
Grand Master of Black Magic. In the Chaldean tradition there is certainly 
the magic plant and serpent (but as a thief not a tempter) but no mention 
of the fatal part played by the woman. This latter feature exists also in the 
Greek legend - it was through woman that evil entered into the world. 
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MODERN INTERPRETATION OF THE MYSTIQUE OF NUMBERS 

W E have already applied the historical method to the mystique of 
numbers in the Qabalah, in Gnosticism, and in Islamic tradition. 
We may now mention some modern interpretations of this theory. 
In his very thorough study of the mystique of numbers in Homer, 
M, Gabriel Germain points out how striking is the repetition of certain 
numbers in the Iliad and the Odyssey^ and the almost complete absence of 
others. Nevertheless, he does not find in the Homeric poems any esoteric 
meaning which might be revealed by the methods of interpretation presented 
in the Qabalah. In various other books learned mathematicians have sought, 
under the veil of ancient esoterism, a system of the world which accords with 
the teachings of modern science. Among the works of this class, we may 
mention: 

Philosophic et Mystique du NombrCy by Matila Ghyka; Planetes et Dieux 
(1933), La Lepn de Platon (1943), La Plaint de Veriti (1951), Le Clef 
Secrete de la Grande Pyramide (1938), by Dom Neroman (Maurice Rougie). 
The contrary thesis is supported in Loccultisme devant la Science (1947) by 
Marcel Boll {vide especially the first chapter, ‘Delires Arithmetiques’) to 
which Dom Neroman replied in VOccultisme devant la Fausse Science. The 
tone of these two little books gives us an idea of the liveliness of the discussion. 
Except for his La Clef Secrete de la Grande Pyramide^ Dom Neroman has 
devoted most of his attention to a study of Greek philosophies, but Raymond 
Abellio, in his Bible document chijfre^ has studied the Jewish texts and has 
sought to find in the Bible, in the Sepher Yetsira and in the Sepher ha Zohar^ 
the hidden meaning of the Scriptures. 

‘Of course, we believe*, he says in his introduction, ‘in the existence of a 
primitive, sole tradition whose expression has varied according to the differ¬ 
ent civilizations and whose scattered fragments and degraded interpretations 
are to be found spread everywhere from China to Mexico, passing through 
India, Persia, and Greece. But we work principally on Hebrew texts. Why 
Because the Hebraic tradition has given us an exact and complete text, that 
of the Pentateuch of Moses.* (P. 13.) 

M. AbelHo’s thesis is especially interesting since, by taking his stand on 
the esoteric character of the Qabalah, he seeks, for its interpretation, a 
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key different from the traditional one. He gives the letters, not their usual 
values according to their place in the alphabet (exoteric value*) but ‘esoteric’ 
values which he obtains through geometrical and mathematical calculations. 
‘Without doubt,* he remarks concerning the traditional values, ‘these were 
utilized in some passages of the Zahar to calculate the geometrical value of 
certain words. But it is the very fact that such passages are in plain language 
which renders them suspect. At times the Zahar assumes the appearance of a 
sort of shorthand memorandum written from dictation in colleges of 
initiates and its numerical references are merely guide-marks which it 
would be wrong to take in a literal sense. Furthermore, the numerical values 
above are not connected with the geometrical structure of the cosmos 
admitted by all initiates of antiquity, so that such values have not in themselves 
any figurative or genetic value.’ (P. 42.) 

Here, according to R. Abellio, is the first esoteric key to the science of 
numbers: 

‘There are twenty-two letters. There are also exactly twenty-two regular 
polygons which can be described within the circle of 360 degrees. To each 
letter there corresponds a polygon. All the science of numbers rests upon 
the geometric structure of the circle. These polygons vary from an equilateral 
triangle (3 sides, angle in the centre 360-7-3=120 degrees) to the polygon 
of 360 sides whose angle in the centre is i degree. By putting in parenthesis 
the number of the sides, these are, in order, the equilateral triangle (3), the 
square (4), the pentagon (5), the regular hexagon (6), the regular octogon (8) 
and, successively, the regular polygons of 9, 10, 12, 15, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 
45, 60, 72, 90, 120, 180, and 360 sides. One of these figures, in order, from 
3 to 360 must be made to each Hebrew letter. 

‘The numerical values of the letters would be as follows, according as the 
exoteric or the esoteric key is used: 

^Aleph^ I or 3; Beth^ 2 or 4; Gimel^ 3 or 5; Daleth^ 4 or 6; He^ 5 or 8 ; 
Vau^ 6 or 9; Zayin^ 7 or 10; Cheth^ 8 or 12; Teth^ 9 or 15; Yod^ 10 or 18; 
Kaph^ 20 in both cases; Lamed^ 30 or 24; Mem^ 40 or 30; Nun^ 50 or 36; 
Samekh^ 60 or 40; Hayin^ 70 or 45; Phe^ 80 or 60; Tsade^ 90 or 72; QppK 
100 or 90; Resh^ 200 or 120; Shirty 300 or 180; TaUy 400 or 360. 

‘A second key is provided by the secret value of the number, independent 
of any letter or name: I call “secret value** of a number the total of all it 
contains, both hidden and apparent, that is to say for the number 5, the 
total of 5 (apparent value) and of i + 2 3 -f 4 (hidden values), or 

5 + 10 = 15. Hence the equation: 

Vs. 5 =15 

Some authors call this total the “theosophical addition” corresponding to 
the number..(P. 6o.) 

An examination and an appraisal of these various present-day theories 
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about the esoteric nature of numbers would be outside the scope of a book 
on magic, for such considerations would lead us away from history into the 
domain of the mathematical sciences which is one quite unfamiliar to us. 
So, without taking sides as regards the root of the matter, we will confine 
our remarks to the historical plane. 

The historian ventures only with extreme prudence on to shifting sands 
where he has no secure foothold provided by documents. Of course, in 
order to explain their silence about these systems of interpretation, we shall 
be told about the esoteric character of the theories, the secrecy imposed, tlie 
oral transmission of teaching reserved for initiates only. But we should not 
lose sight of the fact that all these teachings were aimed essentially at securing 
salvation; they assured, like a perpetual endowment, the survival of souls, 
their ascension, their happiness in the beyond. The formidable power of a 
name, when divulged, was accompanied by a real danger, for improper use 
might be made of the secret. Now, the secret names in the Book of the Dead 
were not only murmured by the priest into the ear of the deceased, but, as 
two precautions are better than one, the names were also written in the 
formulary, indeed, a too closely kept secret would have deprived all this 
information of its practical utility. 

Gnosticism may have been an esoteric doctrine, but its teaching, or at 
least that part of it which referred to the conditions in which salvation might 
be obtained, was not reserved solely to a dozen disciples of the founder of 
the sect. It is possible that they had a more exalted view of the world, but 
the rites and the formulae were accessible to the whole community of the 
initiates. 

If the measurements of the Great Pyramid (which were calculated by 
some authors from an imaginary unit)^ contain a teaching it is astonishing 
that no Egyptian documents make any reference to it, whereas, at the time 
of the foundation of Khorsabad, the Assyrian King Sarkyn was careful to 
relate for posterity and on the tablets of his palace archives, the calculations 
which had been used in determining the measurements of his new town's 
walls. 

Of course we must not keep exclusively to the letter of the texts. A 
document yields nothing unless we use intuition to penetrate down to the 
profound significance beneath superficial appearances. A Maspero -■ and 
even a Flaubert - were not only erudite but they had an innate feeling for 
the ways of thought of ancient peoples. Can the same always be said of the 
interpreters of the mystical thought of bygone times? We read, for instance, 
these words in the Clef Secrete de la Grande Pyramide (chap, xviii) by Dom 
Neroman and under the heading ‘The Pyramid is a monument of geometric 
harmony’: 

‘The Pyramid of Cheops is obviously an edifice which synthesizes the 

^ The so-called ‘pyramidal cubit* is *6356 metres, whereas the royal cubit measured -525 metres. 
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knowledge of the Egyptian race which expressed the harmony of the cosmos 
by geometrical mysteries. For the square of the hypotenuse is a mystery to 
start with. All these immutable and eternal relations reveal the equilibrium 
of the upper world constructed according to geometric perfection aei 0 
theos geometrei . . . Let us say that the supreme delight of the god is in 
enjoying the immutable beauties of geometry. Men have discovered a part 
of these harmonies, a glance at the unknown sky; they have discovered, 
above all, the supreme number of harmony, the ‘golden number’ and they 
erected the Great Pyramid as a monument of triumph - like a cathedral 
disdaining all other ornamentation but the purity of its lines and propor¬ 
tions - also as a shrine in which are preserved these mysteries as discovered, 
stolen, like fire, from heaven.’ (P. 31.) 

In the witty comedy by Flers and Caillavet, LHabit Vert^ an academician, 
replying to a speech made at the reception of a fellow-member, comes out 
all at once with the astonishing remark: ‘As Epictetus said to his favourite 
disciple, “Coco, my dear Coco! . . .” ’ These words, as a matter of fact, 
were the beginning of a very private letter indeed which somehow or 
another got mixed up with the sheets of the Academician’s speech. But this 
apostrophe, ‘Coco, my dear Coco’, does not sound a more discordant note 
in a philosophical harangue than the ‘supreme delight in the immutable 
beauties of geometry’, does in the context of magical papyri, the ‘Tale of the 
Two Brothers’, the Book of the Deady or the Book of the Lower Hemisphere. 

As were the men of the seventeenth century, so we also today are too apt 
to give way to the tendency of attributing modern ideas to the ancients. 
Here the anachronism is glaring. It does not need any proof. One can feel it. 
Among the monuments of Egypt, of Chaldea and even of Greece, nothing 
was created for artistic pleasure, for the intellectual enjoyment of the 
aesthete. The smallest details have their ritual value. On the pediment 
{aetos^ that is, ‘eagle’) of the Parthenon a diagram of the Eagle of Zeus is a 
protection against lightning. 

Even if we admit that the measurements of the Great Pyramid agree with 
geometrical and astronomical data, it would not follow that it was built to 
be ‘a monument of triumph’ to the glory of geometric perfection and of 
the ‘golden number’ of Pythagoras.^ No text justifies our attributing such 

^ In the mystical beliefs of the East the seven-branched candlestick, the seven stars, the seven 
spirits of Assyrian incantations - ‘They are seven, they are seven* ~ possess a magical power 
both because they are talismans of the cult, of stars, of spirits, and because they number seven. 
In the same way, the sign which expresses the number seven has a magical power because every 
character of a writing possesses a talismanic virtue and also because it contains the number seven. 
Never, on the other hand, did the Egyptians, the Assyrians or the Persians dream of conferring a 
power on the number seven in the abstract, whether spoken or written, seven ‘nothing at all’, 
seven taken by itself, without reference to a collection of things or beings which have been 
counted and which amount to seven. It was the Greeks who introduced a notion of pure mathe¬ 
matics into these magical beliefs. Nothing indicates more than this why their abstract thought, 
always dependent upon words, could never assimilate the essence of oriental mysticism bom of 
meditation and reverie and which could not be expressed in words except very imperfectly, but 
was rather suggested by means of images and without any reasoning at all. 
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Niou^ts to the contempOTsnes of King Khiifu (Cheops). Like the measure- 
ments of the wb.IIs of KhovsDibdid^ those of the Grest PytBtTlid WCfG Wore 
JjJceJy estah)Jshed so as to assure the long life of the edifice and maybe^ alsOj 
by extension, the stability of the world, always threatened by the powers of 
chaos, though, as we have seen, this stability was reinforced (at certain dates 
determined by the scrutiny of the heavens) by rites of sympathetic magic, 
such as the bewitchment of the Crocodile of the Shades or the circular course 
of the Boat of the Sun. 

It was especially among the British and Americans that were developed, 
from about 1850, theories which proclaimed that an hermetic significance 
was hidden in the measurements of the Great Pyramid, a veritable ‘Bible in 
stone*. Davidson, a disciple of Piazzi Smyth, held that the key to the 
‘chronology of the Great Pyramid’ is a straight line which is a prolongation 
of that of the ascending passages until the former reaches underground the 
prolongation of the northern arris. This point corresponds to the creation 
of Adam, the origin of the ages. On the axis thus determined, each ‘pyramidal 
inch’ corresponds to a year up to the grand degree and to a month after that, 
since there we enter modern times and ‘events are precipitated*. {Vide 
figure II, below.) 



A. Entrance. 

B. The Queen’s Chamber. 

C. The Great Gallery. 

D. The Passage. 

E. The King*s Chamber. 

F. Subterranean Chamber. 

O. Origin, according to Davidson, of the ‘Adamic Era*. 
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Following on Davidson, Georges Barberin, in his Secret de la Grande 
Pyramide^ discovered, in rather a surprising fashion and in the measure¬ 
ments of the great gallery, the date of the beginning of the First World War. 
‘The length of the great gallery’s flooring is 1,884^ inches. Now, if we add 
to this number of 1,884^ inches (taking an inch for each year) to 5th April, 
A.D. 30, the date of the death of Christ (which was the real beginning of the 
Christian era) we get the date 4th-5th August, 1914. 

By a similar method applied to the Eiffel Tower, if we subtract from the 
number 1,927 (that of the steps and landings from the base to the summit) 
the number of those who partook of the Last Supper, we get 1914, the date 
of the beginning of the First World War. If we add 12 (the number of the 
Apostles) to 1,927 we get 1939, the date of the outbreak of the Second 
World War. 

‘Even if we could prove’, says C. W. Ceram,^ ‘that the Egyptians really 
did use very advanced astronomical and mathematical conceptions (which 
modern scientists have acquired only during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries) in calculating the measurements of the Great Pyramid - such as, 
for instance, the exact distance from the earth to the sun - there would be 
no reason for giving such figures any sort of mystical value or for deducing 
prophecies from them. In 1922, after he had studied the Great Pyramid in 
detail, the German Egyptologist, Ludwig Borchardt, published a book 
entitled Against the Mystique of Numbers inspired by the Great Pyramid of 
Giieh. We can find therein arguments which are very dampening for the 
mystics’ extravagances.’ 

It has been clearly demonstrated, as we mentioned earlier on (p. 300) 
that all the deductions start from units of measurement, the ‘pyramidal cubit’ 
(•6356 metres) and the ‘pyramidal inch’ (*0254 metres) which were quite 
unknown to the ancient Egyptians who in their building employed the 
‘royal cubit* (.525 metres). 

Before this fact, all the marvellous edifice of the mathematicians and 
mystics who invented what the Egyptologist Jean Capart called ‘the religion 
of the pyramid’ comes toppling down. But their theories about the mathe¬ 
matical symbolism of the pyramids seem to find less and less acceptance, as 
is shown in a recent work on the subject by J. P. Lauer, an architect of the 
Egyptian Archaeological Service, Le Probleme des Pyramides d'Egypte 
(1948). This book is packed with information gathered at first hand and the 
author proves, first of all, that the Great Pyramid was not only a tomb but 
the seat of a cult and the dominating feature of a huge architectural complex. 
The two temples, the upper and the lower, which were attached to the 
pyramid ‘not only served for the celebration of the royal obsequies but also 
for the performance of the preliminaries for and then the rites of mummifica¬ 
tion, and later, for the ceremonies of daily funerary rites, to which, on various 

^ Des DieuXf des Tombeaux, des Savants, translated by Yvonne Stux, Paris, 1952, pp. 143-4. 
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occasions, were added ceremonies for the glorification of the new king of 
the gods which the pharaoh became at his death... to consider any pyramid, 
and especially the pyramid of Cheops, without taking into consideration the 
whole complex of which it was a part, would be like concentrating all one’s 
attention on a church belfry and paying no attention to the church itself’. 

With regard to the mystique of numbers, J. P. Lauer reminds us that the 
Egyptian priests were, as the Greeks remarked, very jealous of their lore, 
and he adds something which is in direct opposition to the geometric 
hypotheses: ‘No Egyptian mathematical document of an esoteric character 
has ever been discovered.’ As a consequence he looks for the meaning of the 
monument, not in theorisings, but in Egyptian documents and especially 
in the ‘pyramid texts’, which relate the adventurous journey of the deceased 
king. 

Certain passages of these texts are very significant: the welcome to the 
king, his assimilation to a god, his ascension up the divine ladder, expressed 
thus: ‘He mounts up into the heavens among the imperishable stars’; and, 
finally, the greetings of the gods to the pharaoh admitted to the celestial 
abode. 

Launer’s conclusion - which is quite in accordance, not only with the 
letter, but with the spirit of^ the Egyptian texts - is that we should see the 
original conception of the pyramid as that of a way of access to the heavens. 
‘It is, we think, with the figure of a ladder or a flight of steps as a starting- 
point that the Egyptian architects were soon led to the more abstract form 
of the real, geometrical pyramid which in their minds would play the same 
part as the earlier step-pyramids,^ Furthermore, the slopes of the pyramid 
would recall those of the primeval hill by which Atum raised himself above 
Chaos. The theologians, in a desire, later on, to justify this new creation 
of the architects, endeavoured to find in it features more specifically solar 
and compared it either to a shaft of rays piercing the clouds or to the 
baetylic ben^ the sacred stone of Heliopolis. Having thus become, little by 
little, a mystical symbol endowed with powerful protective virtue, the 
pyramid remained for a thousand years the typical royal tomb.’ (P. 222.) In 
support of this assimilation of the pyramid to a shaft of solar rays, there is 
quoted in a note an article by A. Moret (in the Melanges Maspero) which 
mentions ‘a ray-god, Ihhu, whose ideogram shows, in fact, the sun projecting 
its triangle of light which is cut by a bisector giving the triangle the appearance 
of a pyramid’. 

The step-pyramids erected by the Maya and the Aztecs in pre-Columbian 
America seem also to have been ways of access to the heavens, staircases 
reaching to the sun and the moon. It was because they were paths leading to 

^ We have mentioned above a passage from the ‘Song of the Harper*, ‘The divine pharaohs 
repose in their pyramids*, which is quite opposed to the theory that the pyramids were not tombs. 

* According to Launer the Step Pyramid of Sakkarah (the tomb of a pharaoh of Third Dynasty, 
Zoscr) was ‘the materialization of the ladder of steps* leading to the heavens. 
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the stellar regions that these American pyramids were orientated according 
to astronomical data and erected according to information derived from the 
calendar.^ Their masonry facing was applied in successive layers, ‘like the 
skins of an onion’, separated by intervals of fifty-two years. ‘All these 
peoples’, says C. W. Ceram, ‘lived under the Damoclean sword of their 
periodical cycles, for they believed, at the end of each cycle of fifty-two 
years that the end of the world was at hand. The priests derived their 
power from such beliefs since they alone could avert the catastrophe.’^ 

The application of the comparative method to the cultures of ancient 
Egypt and of pre-Columbian America strengthens Lauer’s theory. It would 
appear, then, that the astronomical data to be recognized in the orientation 
and, perhaps, in certain measurements of these monuments, do not signify 
any mathematical symbolism, produced by abstract reasoning, but that they 
were necessary for the accomplishment of a mystical rite based on the 
correspondence of the world below with the world above, rites such as 
those of rain or fertility. 

In the Old World, as in the New, the pyramids are the magical link 
between the two worlds and not a theorem in stone. 

The Greeks and the East 

It is easy enough to recognize that theories about the mathematical 
symbolism of the Great Pyramid are inspired by Greek ideas. But the Greeks 
did not build pyramids. 

Until the beginning of the last century, Egypt and the ancient East were 
known exclusively from Greek accounts. But, today, we have a first-hand 
knowledge of the civilizations of the Nile valley, of Assyria-Chaldea, of 
Iran, and even of those more ancient still of Akkad and Sumeria. The 
written and pictorial documents reveal to us in detail the daily life at Memphis 
or Thebes; from the temple rites down to the numerous entries (made by 
the scribes) of wheat delivered to the royal granaries. We have had, then, to 
revise old ideas which had been accepted from the accounts (since there was no 
means of checking them) of Greek travellers and philosophers too often baffled 
by beliefs and customs very different from Greek ideas and ways of thought. 

The Greeks borrowed much from the East, ‘but if’, says Liesegang, ‘we 
compare, on the one hand, the oriental assets, as re-interpreted by Greek 
writings, with, on the other hand, what we know from original documents 
in oriental languages, it is clear that the Greeks did not understand the full 
import of any oriental religion’.® 

^ ‘Until 1952 no American had been willing to admit that there might be, as in Egypt, tombs 
in the American pyramids. The discovery at Palenquc has proved that the latter were used as 
tombs.* (Pierre Jouffroy, ‘Les Mayas*, in Paris^Match^ 4 August 1956, p. 28.) 

* Op. cit., p. 368. 

‘ Liesegang, La Gnose, p. 12. It is interesting to disentangle &om among the Gnostic doctrines 
what was due to the Greek element and what was due to the contributions of Israel, Egypt, Chaldea 
and Persia. 
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Among these borrowings from the East, the celebrated myth of Phaedra 
offers a striking example of what is said above. The soul is compared to a 
chariot drawn by two horses, one well trained and the other disobedient. 
But if we refer back to the Upanishads, those sacred texts of India which are 
considered to antedate Buddhism (and consequently Plato), we find a similar 
symbolism: ‘The Spirit {Atman) thou must know, is the master of the chariot, 
the body is the chariot itself, reason is the driver, the reins, thou must know, 
are thought... he who has knowledge as a driver and thought for reins, 
reaches the farther shore of his journey; that is what is called “the supreme 
passage of Vishnu” (the highest point in the heaven of the Vedas). This 
similarity is not due just to chance. The contacts established, from very 
ancient times, between the Mediterranean lands and India through the 
Near East, made possible many exchanges, not only of goods but of ideas. 

Still, for most of the time, the Greeks were not satisfied with merely 
borrowing from the East, whose patrimony they felt to be immeasurably 
richer than their own national tradition. They distorted oriental thought, 
either because of their lack of understanding when confronted with concep¬ 
tions very alien to their own modes of thought (for instance, the world, the 
illusion of Maya in Brahmanism, became, in Plato, a reflection of Ideas, 
which are really nothing else but words) or because they desired to invest 
their own myths with an additional authority. Thus they attributed to the 
Egyptian Sphinx an enigmatic character it never possessed in the Nile valley. 

‘Sphinx’ in Greek means ‘strangler’. The world was originally feminine. 
It is mentioned, for the first time, in the Theogony of Hesiod (v. 316): 
‘Ekhidna brought forth the Sphinx (Sphinge) that bane of the sons of 
Kadmos.’ The Sphinge is a female demon, like the Keres, the Harpies, the 
Sirens. She is associated with a riddle only in the classical epoch, that of 
Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides. Plutarch remarks in his and Osiris that ‘the 
sphinxes the Egyptians place before their temples signify that the lore of 
their sacred doctrines is enigmatic’. It was from the East (perhaps from 
Chaldea as seems to be indicated by one of the most ancient specimens, 
and also from Egypt through Syria) that the Greeks borrowed the recum¬ 
bent figure of the Sphinx with a human head and a lion’s body. But no 
Egyptian text indicates that the sphinx propounded riddles. The Egyptian 
Sphinx was Ra-Harmakuit, the rising sun, that guards the entrance to tombs. 

All the theories which have been built on the riddle of the Sphinx in 
Egyptian beliefs repose on nothing but an error of interpretation on the part 
of the Greeks.^ 

^ The purely verbal character of Greek speculations concerning ideas borrowed from the East 
is, perhaps, more clearly visible in certain Gnostic doctrines than in the Platonic theory of Ideas. 
Thus, in the cosmogony of Basilides the world was created by the nuptial union of the Abyss 
(huthos) and Silence (sig?). In the Valentinian Gnww Jesus is born of the nuptial union of Christ 
and the Holy Ghost! Such absurdities are due to the Greek translation, on the one hand, of the 
Chaldean cosmogony (the union of the God Apsu, the Celestial Waters, with the Goddess 
Tiamat, the Salt Waters) and, on the other hand, of the Hebrew Ruach^ breath, spirit, which is 
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If, then, we can probably admit as reliable, among Greek accounts, 
those which relate to actual facts - such as the description of monuments or 
the report in the Bubastis pilgrimage given by Herodotus - we cannot be 
too much on our guard against the interpretations of Greek historians, and 
especially of the philosophers, when they deal with the myths and rites of 
the East. 

In his account of the first attempts made to decipher hieroglyphics (from 
the Rosetta stone) a little while before Champollion’s discovery, C. W. 
Ceram (op. cit., p. 94) says: ‘Everybody had false (and strongly held) ideas 
concerning hieroglyphics, ideas for which Herodotus was, in part, respon¬ 
sible.’ And this was not, as we have seen, the only error imputable to Greek 
interpretations which presented a false view of the realities of the ancient East. 

Today, the concept (on which our classical humanism rests) of the 
spiritual primacy of Greece, cannot be maintained in the face of the compari¬ 
son (which is every day further worked out) of the Hellenic inheritance 
with those of the ancient East and Asia. It must now be admitted that, 
though the Greeks alone attained to perfection in plastic representations of 
the human body, they would never, without the aid of the East - to which 
they owed their mystical doctrines - have advanced beyond that phase of 
religion mirrored in Hesiod and Homer, farther than those dreary prospects 
in the beyond which are described in the eleventh book of the Odyssey. 

But it is not widely enough known that a similar comparison had already 
been made following on the great mingling of peoples caused by Alexander’s 
conquests which, from the Hellenistic period, did much to dissipate the 
illusion of the ‘Greek miracle’. 

TTiere is plenty of proof to show that at the beginning of our era Hellenism 
was greatly indebted to oriental civilizations. In the second century, 
Noumenios of Apamea affirmed that Plato was the disciple of Pythagoras 
and that Pythagoras had been taught among ‘the barbarians’ (that is today, 
‘foreigners’). So also, St. Hippolytus says: ‘Pythagoras learned numbers and 
measures from the Egyptians.’ The Christian rhetor Arnobius writes: ‘If 
you have not faith in us, inquire of the Egyptians, the Persians, the Indians, 
the Chaldeans and the Armenians who were direct witnesses and possessed 
knowledge acquired in the most intimate manner . .We might quote also 
Clement of Alexandria, Diodorus Siculus, The Colloquy of Alexander and the 
Ten Gymnosophists^ The Questions of Milinda (a treatise in Pali), and Books 
I and II of the Life of Appolonius of Tyana^ by Philostrates. 

‘The philosophy of the Greeks’, it is said in the Asklepios^ one of the books 
of Hermes Trismegistos, ‘is but a vain babble of words.’ 

feminine, whereas its Greek equivalent, pneuma, is neuter. Greek thought is entirely dependent 
upon language and here the whole theory is founded on a grammatical fact, the gender of a 
noun. If Logos, ‘The Word* (which is the Greek translation of the Hebrew dabar) had been 
feminine, the whole theory of the Word and the divine couples of the Gnostics (Logos, the 
Word, the husband of 2 o^, Life) would, perhaps, never have had any existence. 
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Solitary meditation and ecstasy are, in Eastern thought, the ways that 
lead to truth inaccessible to reason. Greek philosophy, a philosophy of the 
public squares, a philosophy enamoured of eloquence and argument, 
replaced by abstractions and mathematical calculations the vivid expression 
of thoughts whose profound meaning was hidden from the Greeks. 

In Platonic idealism a faint echo from India can be heard. But for the 
Hindu, Brahman ‘cannot be grasped by words, nor by thought, nor by 
sight, but by the sole affirmation: IT IS, and also because of the identity of 
the nature of the soul.’ {Katha Upanishad,) ‘Whence creation has come, 
whether it is created or not created, he whose eye watches over it from the 
height of the heavens, he alone knows it - and does even he know?’ {Rig 
Veda^ X, 129.) 

The world is the dream of a dream, misery and suffering come from 
illusion, ‘like to the dream of a man who in his sleep thinks he is being 
tortured’... ‘As all spokes of a wheel are fixed both into the hub and into the 
rim, so also are fixed in the dtman all beings, all gods, all the worlds, all the 
breaths, all the individuals.* {Katapatha Brahmana.) 

Hellenic rationalism does not, as does Eastern thought, stop at the 
threshold of mystery. In the Platonic myths, the Indian substratum appears 
under the abstractions with which reasoning has smothered it so as to 
dissemble reasonings powerless in the face of the inaccessible. In Plato, 
the word is no longer a symbol that represents imperfectly what is inexpres¬ 
sible. The word is reality itself. ‘Beauty’, ‘Truth’, ‘Good’, all the ‘Ideas* are 
abstract words whose concrete meaning has been effaced - like the images on 
worn coins, to use Anatole France’s phrase - but which move and act like 
living persons, perhaps even materialized. Plato’s thought, as exposed in 
his different works, is so indefinite and contradictory because it had strayed 
into the fields of Asiatic mysticism which was the very antithesis of the Greek 
genius. Indeed, there is nothing that allows us to assert whether the ‘Ideas’ 
are spiritual or material. 

The Spirit of the Qabalah and the Mathematical Spirit 

For anyone who is more familiar with the methods of the mathematical 
sciences than with the spirit of ancient religions, gematria and notaricon^ or 
the use of numbers themselves (without connexion with names) may lead 
to conjectures totally alien to the modes of thought of an Egyptian priest or 
a cabalist rabbi, and as anachronistic as an aeroplane would be in hiero¬ 
glyphics. It is all a question of measure, and one might say, of instinct. 

After he showed how, by the method of the notaricon^ there was deduced 
from the word BRAShITh, bereshith^ ‘in the beginning’, the initial letters of: 
ben^ ‘son’, ruach^ ‘spirit’, ab^ ‘father’, shelshah^ ‘three’, yechidah^ ‘unity’ 
and tamach^ ‘perfect’, H. Lesetre remarks very justly, ‘If, by the word, 
bereshithy one can show that the three Persons of the Holy Trinity form a 
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perfect unity {yechidah)^ we may also conclude, with not less justification, 
that they also form a perfect or ‘ostrich’.^ 

When Dom Neroman sees the origin of a symbolical value of the number 
666, in the fact that it is the sum of the thirty-six first numbers, he is in 
agreement with the Cabalists who, quite simply, deduced from the 
Tetragrammaton (by the successive addition of its numerical values) the 
number 72, which is that of the letters in one of the sacred Names. R. Abellio, 
by an identical proceeding, arrives at his second ‘secret key’ we have 
mentioned earlier on. 

But the author of La Lefon de Platon allows himself to stray out of the 
historical domain into that of pure mathematical (or chemical) speculation 
when he attempts to deduce from the number 36 the ‘number of the Beast of 
the Apocalypse, the number 111 and the number 108. The latter the essential 
number of Plato’s diagram ... the number of molecules of water necessary 
for the making of sugar ... the solar number .. . the factor w'hich explains 
the number of the Beast. We have seen’, he says, ‘that 666 is the sum of the 
first thirty-six numbers and that, more generally, the sum of the N first 
numbers is written thus: 

2 

which, if N=36, gives 

S= =. 8 X 37 

The number iii is ^ of the number of the Beast: 

B ==6P --6X18(6 + ^) = 108(6+J) 
and 

P = i8f6 + ^) == i8Xv =3 X37 = HI 
6 

Thus the construction of the number of the Beast can be deduced from the 
decadal number 36, its two factors being (a) the half of 36, and {b) 36 
increased by the unit.’ {La Lefon de Platon^ pp. 198 and 211.) 

The traditional interpretations, in the spirit of the ancient texts (which 
link the power of a number with that of its name) are, as we have seen, 
much more simple. 666, the sum of the numerical values of the seven letters 
of ‘Nero Caesar’ in Hebrew; the 24,700 spans which made up the length of 
the walls of Khorsabad were obtained by multiplying the numerical value 
of the two syllables in the royal name by two astral periods. The very 
complication of the system set forth in La Lcfon de Platon is a sufficient 
proof of its anachronism. Furthermore, such proceedings consisting in 
a whole series of operations, multiplication, adding a fraction, sometimes 
' Dictionnaire de la Bible^ s.v. ‘Kabbale*, vol. iii, col, 881 ct scq. 
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reversing the figures, can be made to prove any hypothesis, and to deduce 
from the number of steps up to the top of the Eiffel Tower, the date of the 
outbreak of the two World Wars. 

Between the two extreme positions, that of Dom Ncroman (too often 
beside the mark and vitiated, as far as concerns Egypt, by the erroneous 
interpretations of the Greeks) and that, completely negative, of Marcel Boll, 
we will say only this, that even on the path of truth, there are dangerous 
slopes if one is not guided, and held back, by constant reference to ancient 
texts and by attention, not only to the letter of them, but also to the spirit of 
the times when they were written. 

Raymond Abellio’s book, La Bible^ document chiffri^ is the fruit of deep 
and first-hand study of the Hebrew texts. His interpretations are certainly 
attractive and very rational. But may they not be, in fact, too rational.^ 
When we seek to penetrate into oriental thought, whether it be expressed in 
the Book of the Dead^ in the Upanishads^ in the Apocalypse or in the Sepher 
Yetsira^ we cannot be too much on our guard against our classical education.^ 
The rigorous logic it imposes upon us is far removed from the 

Inertes voluptes des ascetes antiques 

Assis, les yeux ouverts, cent ans au fond des bois.* 

Socrates and Plato would have been mute in the stifling atmosphere of 
those subterranean temples where, according to St. Hippolytus, ‘Pythagoras 
in Egypt learned the law of silence’. The Jewish apocalypses - as well as that 
of St. John-are informed with a trembling terror of persecutions whose 
menace, for so long, threw its shadow over the ghettoes. Hence the hallucina¬ 
tions, the delirium, the vehement exhortations to penitence, the announce¬ 
ment of chastisement and of the end of the world. In the vision of Ezekiel, 
are not those wheels within wheels in which it has been sought to discover 
geometric figures, more probably the wheels of Assyrian chariots whose low 
rumble still disturbed the prophet’s slumbers by the banks of ‘The great 
Khobar where slake their thirst an impure people’ - the nightmare of an 
obsession in which were mingled the Kerubim, the beings with four faces, 
the monstrous gods of Niniveh, messengers of Yahveh’s vengeance.^ 

The ‘secondary states’ in which the Spirit of God breathes are hardly 
favourable to abstract reasoning and mathematical calculations. In the 
hermetic passages of the Sepher Yetsira there may be symbols which hide 
from profane eyes mathematical or physical laws which have been deduced 
from a series of operations and reasonings, but, more probably, these 
passages present images which appear disconnected, images born of vague 

^ *We should not consider that the humanism of the Renaissance opened a window on to all 
humanity. It is in no way a denial of its glories to note this.* (Filiozat, *Les premieres Stapes dc 
rindianisme*. in Rhythmes du monde, 1953, vol. i, No. 2, p. no. 

* Inert delights of the ancient ascetics 

Seated, with open eyes, a hundred years, in the forest depths. 
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presentiments, of uneasy musings to which the rabbis* minds were predis¬ 
posed by fasting, suffering and, perhaps, also by narcotic potions and fumes. 
It was in such states of ecstasis that they ‘animated’ the golem. 

Such mystical states of mind resemble some of the effects shown in Van¬ 
guard’ films or in surrealist paintings; effects of superimposition, juxtaposi¬ 
tions transcending time and distance and in which a person embodies several 
others at the same time and under different names throughout the centuries.^ 

What is written under the influence of such ecstatic dreams presents but 
a blurred image of the visions of the beyond and it was not embodied in a 
treatise comparable with our manuals. Such writings were designed, not to 
support a demonstration, but to provide, as it were, a springboard from 
wliich the spirit of the disciple might, in its turn, rise towards the heights 
and obtain a glimpse of a truth, maybe different, but most certainly not to 
be expressed, when the dreamer awakens, in a didactic form or in the 
language of everyday life. 

Throughout the centuries the thoughts of the Cabalist rabbis went back 
to the wanderings of the Children of Israel through Asian deserts when 
their leaders followed with their eyes the terrifying or messianic visions of 
mirage on the sands. When we are confronted with some of the mathematical 
interpretations of die Sepher Yetsira we are tempted to ask, as Kipling did, 
whether Europa and Asia can ever understand each other. 

In contrast to Greece ‘where all depended upon the people and where the 
people depended upon the word’, the ancient Chinese asserted that the value 
of words is one of suggestion only since they express not truth but only more 
or less veiled allusions to it. Regarding the Way of Wisdom, if the philoso¬ 
phers have something to say, it is always in the form of allusion. The 
Tao Teh Ching of Laotse is made up entirely of allusions. Nothing is clearly 
expressed, for once thought is presented in lucid phrases it loses its real 
value. What the philosophers seek are phrases that are suggestive and with 
these they may hope to incite those who listen to them to try for themselves 
some new experience.’ 

With the Taoist thinkers this idea is still further developed. Often by 
vivid allusions they characterize the uselessness of the texts. Chuang Tsu, a 
Taoist philosopher of the fourth century b.c., says: ‘A net is used for catching 
fish, but when we have caught the fish we do not think any more about the 
net.’ Words and phrases are, for philosophers, just such a net and they are 
forgotten when they have served their purpose. The Taoist texts are 
suggestive and short and thus often obscure for certain more rational and 
logical minds.^ 

^ It is extremely difficult to express in a language such as ours these conceptions wliich arc 
situated half-way between the waking state and sleep, between thought and ecstasy. Henri 
Bosco, however, has succeeded marvellously well in presenting such conceptions in his Antiquaire, 
a book whose background and setting are those of magic. 

* Vide ‘La Voic de la sagesse’, by Chu Ling, in Rhlith, No. 124, June 1956. 
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It is from this point of view that we must consider those texts which 
appear hermetic by their formulae and their numbers, their rhythm, and 
their assonance. But they are writings which meditative peoples, who knew 
the value of silence, placed like milestones on the road of dreams. To seek 
in these texts, by the light of reason and logic, matter for theorems and the 
solution of metaphysical equations, is to run counter to their mystical 
inspiration. 



Figure 12. Talismanic Medal from Asia 
Minor: the Evil Eye pierced by three 
flint knives. {Revue Etud. Gr., 1891.) 
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